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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
death  of  David  Dudley  Field.  While  we  are 
writing  they  are  laying  him  to  rest  in  that 
cemetery  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  beside  bis 
parents  and  brothers  and  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  the  mother  of  his  children.  The 
chimes  are  ringing  from  the  tower  that  he 
gave  to  Stockbridge,  his  beloved  summer 
home,  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  honored 
parents ;  note  by  note  those  silvery  tongues 
drop  down  the  melody  of  the  hymns  he  loved 
so  well,  the  chiming  hymns  that  so  lately  as 
last  summer  be  delighted  to  listen  to,  floating 
upward  on  the  air  to  his  home  on  the  hillside, 
dropping  now  like  angels’  tears  upon  his  grave. 
Only  one  brother— the  editor  of  this  paper — 
is  wif.hi  him  as  they  lay  him  away  to  rest; 
fdP'  *  ‘^‘^lother  surviving  brother.  Justice 
strengtii  to  bear 
the  ex{x»8ure  at  this  season  of  the  year.  His 
place  is  filled  by  nephews  and  other  rela¬ 
tives,  and  by  the  townspeople  of  Stockbridge, 
gathered  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  him  to 
whom,  as  a  public  spirited  and  generous  fel¬ 
low  citizen,  they  owe  much. 

The  news  of  his  death  came  upon  the  com¬ 
munity — still  more  upon  his  family — with  a 
terrible  shock.  Only  two  days  before,  he  had 
landed  from  Europe  in  high  health  and  spirits, 
“in  splendid  condition  ”  as  Dr.  Field  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Justice  Field  in  Washington.  A 
sudden  chill,  a  brief  and  almost  painless  ill¬ 
ness,  and  he  had  breathed  his  life  away  as 
calmly  and  sweetly  as  ever  he  fell  asleep 
in  his  mother’s  arms.  It  was  a  lovely  ending 
to  a  noble  life,  and  well  might  the  city  and 
the  state,  and  even  the  nation,  cease  awhile  i 


from  their  activities,  in  deep  respect  for  such 
a  man.  The  flags  were  lowered  to  half  mast  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  bad  passed 
away ;  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  adjourned, 
and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  at 
Albany.  In  adjourning  his  court  Judge  Pryor 
spoke  thus : 

“It  is  eminently  proper  that  this  court  and 
every  court — not  only  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  in  the  United  States— should  con¬ 
currently,  by  every  species  of  eulogistic  hom¬ 
age,  testify  their  respect  to  the  character  and 
services  of  this  very  eminent  American  citizen. 
But  not  only  was  Mr.  Field  in  his  day,  while 
not  actively  practising,  facile  princess  at  the 
head  of  the  bar,  in  learning  and  ability  beyond 
the  province  and  compass  of  any  other  lawyer 
in  America,  but  he  has  contributed  to  promote 
law  reform  by  imparting  to  our  profession  the 
accuracy  and  symmetry  of  a  progressive  sci¬ 
ence.  Undoubtedly  to-day  in  all  countries  of 
the  globe.  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  where  there 
is  one  jot  of  civilization,  if  a  subject  or  resi¬ 
dent  there  should  be  asked  who  is  the  greatest 
American  lawyer,  without  hesitation  he  would 
say,  ‘David  Dudley  Field.’  And  I,  therefore, 
direct  the  minute  to  be  made  upon  the  record, 
and  in  view  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  this 
court  holds  the  memory  of  David  Dudley  Field 
and  its  inexpressible  sorrow  at  his  untimely 
death,  instead  of  being  content  with  this  small 
tribute,  I  shall  direct  the  court  to  be  adjourned.  ’’ 

His  was  a  life  for  which  no  words  of  appre¬ 
ciation  can  be  called  too  eulogistic,  because  it 
was  wholly  dedicated  to  a  noble  purpose.  The 
great  powers  of  his  mind,  the  deep  devotion  of 
his  heart,  were  not  frittered  away  upon  many 
minor  interests,  however  important ;  in  this  his 
life  was  as  nearly  perfect  in  unity  of  purpose  and 
in  continuity  of  effort  as  it  may  be  given  to 
human  life  to  be.  His  whole  life  was  a  coun¬ 
sel  of  perfection.  From  his  early  manhood  he 
had  before  him  one  high  aim,  to  free  the  law 
from  technicalities  and  make  justice  prevail — 
that  divine  attribute  in  which  are  summed  up 
all  the  virtues,  the  tender  and  merciful  no  less 
than  the  strenuous  and  stern.  And  to-day 
there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe  that  does 
not  feel  the  influence  of  this  life-long  purpose. 
To  quote  from  an  editorial  notice  in  The  Sun : 

“His  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  originally 
adopted  in  New  York,  was  the  model  of  simi¬ 
lar  codes  in  a  score  of  other  States,  and  has 
been  copied  in  British  colonies  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Its  essential  features  are  embodied 
in  the  existing  system  of  procedure  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England.  All  over 
the  world,  wherever  the  prevailing  jurispru¬ 
dence  has  had  its  origin  in  the  English  com¬ 
mon  law,  the  form  and  manner  of  conducting 
litigations  and  transacting  the  business  of  the 
courts  are  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  David 
Dudley  Field." 

Civil  procedure  was  not  the  only  department 
of  the  law  to  occupy  his  attention.  Eighteen 
States  and  Territories  have  adopted  his  crimi¬ 
nal  code ;  while  his  “Outlines  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Code,”  presented  to  the  Social  Science 
Congress  in  1873,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
jurists,  and  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  Chinese. 

The  ablest  minds  of  England  were  glad  to 


own  the  debt  they  owed  to  him.  Some  years 
ago,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  was  invited  to  attend  a  session  of  an 
English  Commission  created  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  laws  on  the  basis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  his  life  had  been  given.  He 
went ;  there  were  present  five  men  who  at  one 
time  or  another  had  held  the  ofSce  of  Lord 
Chancellor— the  highest  legal  position  in  Great 
Britain.  Through  a  long  evening  they  took 
counsel  together,  and  when  at  last  the  session 
broke  up,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  thanked 
Mr.  Field  in  the  warmest  terms  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  cause  of  justice  in  the  world. 
Tributes  no  less  intelligent,  if  from  men  less 
distinguished,  it  has  many  a  time  been  his  for¬ 
tune  to  receive. 

In  these  days  just  past  such  tributes  have 
been  many  and  most  appreciative.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  daily  papers  may  properly  find 
a  place  here.  The  Herald  said  of  him : 

“No  man  ever  raised  a  higher  standard  of 
the  function  of  a  lawyer  or  aimed  more  de¬ 
votedly  to  reach  it.  In  his  own  words.  ‘The 
true  function  of  the  lawyer  is  not  alone  to 
guide  his  clients  aright,  not  alone  to  gain  law¬ 
suits,  not  alone  to  win  fame  or  fortune,  but  to 
make  the  law  itself  better.  ’  On  this  principle 
Mr.  Field  acted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  remarkably  long  career  at  the  bar.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  a  long  time  yet  before  codification 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  are  formally  adopted  by  the  leading  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  world.  But  when  that  era  in  the 
progress  of  nations  is  reached,  no  name  will  be 
more  glorified.than  that  of  David  Dudley  Field, 
and  no  country  will  be  entitled  to  higher  hon¬ 
ors  than  that  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  ” 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  come  words  which 
might  be  deemed  extravagantly  eulogistic,  did 
they  not  evince  so  true  an  apprehension  of  the 
noble  purpose  which  raised  this  life  so  far 
above  the  level  of  common  lives : 

“  He  was  a  very  great  man.  His  manly  great¬ 
ness  was  expressed  in  results  which  made  the 
world  better  for  his  living  in  it,  and  which 
will  make  the  world  forever  better  because  he 
lived  in  it.  He  addeij,  ’  causes  to  the 
claim  of  the  .nineteer,  ■  ♦  ',’»”e,  to 

wonder,  to  gratitude 

more.  He  made  it  then  for  the  DeaiM"  dfi- 
cation.  That  should  1.  tk*  •vw  .ao  )!*  ^  h 

navigation,  telegraphy,  the  teiep..oiie.  the 
phonograph,  the  locomotive,  the  policy  of 
arbitration,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and 
the  freedom  of  Afro-Americans,  among  the  im¬ 
mortal  and  invaluable  achievements  of  this 
century. 

“  He  grew  to  his  work.  He  began  at  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  law  reform.  He  first  sought  to  re¬ 
constitute  and  reorganize  the  judiciary.  He 
found  it  of  lees  importance  how  courts  were 
made  and  graded  than  what  the  law  itself 
should  be.  Bo  he  undertook  the  completion 
of  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  .  .  . 

“It  is  no  matter  whether  men  think  his 
scheme  utopian  or  not.  On  the  scale  of  its 
projection  it  may  have  been  utopian.  .  .  .  The 
benign  scheme  and  purpose  David  Dudley 
Field  had  in  view,  whether  practicable  or  not, 
should  w’rite  his  name  among  perhaps  that  ten 
of  the  human  race  who  will  be  household 
words  around  the  earth  a  thousand  years  from 
now.  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Cicero,  Csesar, 
Napoleon,  Washington,  Lincoln  are,  perhaps. 
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seven  out  of  this  poMible  ten.  David  Dudley 
Field  should,  we  think,  be  made  the  eighth, 
and,  we  think,  will  be.  The  two  others  may 
be  left  to  speculation  and  to  time.  .  .  . 

“To  talk  with  him  was  a  help.  To  listen  to 
him  was  instruction.  To  know  him  was  a 
liberal  education.  He  suffered  a  little  under 
the  fact  of  being  a  man  devoted  to  one  idea, 
but  the  idea,  whether  attainable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  or  not,  was  as  far 
reaching  and  as  uplifting  in  its  purpose  and 
tendency  as  any  ever  in  the  brain  and  heart  of 
man.  .  .  .  David  Dudley  Field’s  object  was  to 
simplify,  harmonize,  and  universalize  justice 
Mankind  and  not  the  Bar  was  his  thought. 
Humanity  and  not  the  judiciary  was  bis  so¬ 
licitude.  The  identity  of  litigation  with  jus¬ 
tice  was  his  desire.  He  would  have  made 
rights  so  clearly  stateable  that  the  wrongs  in¬ 
fracting  them  would  be  as  odious  as  obvious. 
The  much  he  did  was  a  noble  achievement. 
The  more  he  sought  to  do  was  an  even  nobler 
dream.  If  his  idea  was  an  error,  its  spiritual 
quality  made  it  an  error  to  be  revered.  If  his 
hope  in  his  time  was  an  illusion,  it  is  an  illu¬ 
sion  which,  we  trust,  may  ere  long  wrap  the 
world  in  its  angelic  form.” 

Two  men  of  all  who  have  lived  in  modern 
times  have  labored  to  realize  the  normal  unity 
of  the  human  race,  and  these  two  were 
brothers.  Cyrus  W.  Field  bound  the  whole 
round  world  in  one  by  bis  submarine  tele¬ 
graph.  David  Dudley  Field  sought  to  make 
all  human  hearts  beat  in  true  harmony  through 
the  realization  of  that  idea  of  human  justice 
which  is  in  the  mind  of  God. 

In  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  sphere  no 
one  act,  no  one  thought,  of  man  can  do  more 
than  these .  to  realize  the  prayer  we  say  each 
day,  “Thy  kingdom  come”:  the  prayer  our  Sa¬ 
viour  breathed  in  his  last  hours:  “That  they 
all  may  be  one.  ” 

Now  after  eighty-nine  years  of  noble  service 
he  sleeps  well.  Two  years  ago,  in  the  splendid 
vigor  of  his  eighty- seven  years,  he  wrote  a 
simple  poem,  published  then  in  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  which  we  are  glad  to  read  again  to  day. 
It  tells  us  what  life  was  to  him,  as  full  of 
simple  joys  as  of  noble  duties ;  it  tells  us 
what  death  was  to  him — no  thing  of  terror, 
no  messenger  of  dread,  but  a  true  and  kindly 
friend. 

What  is  it  now  to  live  ?  It  is  to  breathe 
The  air  of  Heaven,  behold  the  pleasant  earth, 

The  shining  rivers,  the  inconstant  sea. 

Sublimity  of  mountains,  wealth  of  clouds, 

And  radiance  o’er  all  of  countless  stars; 

It  is  to  sit  before  the  cheerful  hearth 
With  groups  of  friends  and  kindred,  store  of  books. 
Rich  heritage  from  ages  past, 

Hold  s  weet  communion,  soul  with  soul, 

On  things  now  past,  or  present,  or  to  come. 

Or  muse  along  upon  my  earlier  days. 

Unbind  the  scroll,  whereon  is  writ 
The  story  of  my  busy  life  ; 

Mistakes  too  often,  but  successes  more. 

And  consciousness  of  duty  done. 

It  is  to  see  with  laughing  eyes  the  play 
Of  children  B^Kting^^ke  lawn,  ' 

Or  maiUj^^^HBj^Vf  men 
And  naif!iona|nMM9^Bn  and  all. 

Belike  advantage  to  obtain 
Above  their  fellows  ;  such  is  man  ! 

It  is  to  feel  the  pulses  quicken,  as  I  hear 
Of  great  events  near  or  afar. 

Whereon  may  turn  perchance 
The  fate  of  generations,  ages  hence. 

It  is  to  rest  with  folded  arms  betimes. 

And  so  surrounded,  so  sustained. 

Ponder  on  what  may  yet  befall 
In  that  unknown  mysterious  realm 
Which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  ken. 

Where  souls  immortal  do  forever  dwell ; 

Think  of  the  loved  ones  who  await  me  there. 

And  without  murmuring  or  inward  grief. 

With  mind  unbroken  and  no  fear. 

Calmly  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 


THE  liA8T  HONORS. 

The  scene  in  Calvary  Church  last  Sunday 
afternoon  was  most  impressive  and  most  touch¬ 
ing.  The  great  church  was  packed,  the  whole 
centre  aisle  being  given  up  to  those  who  espe¬ 
cially  mourned  his  loss  and  delighted  to  do  him 
honor ;  his  family,  delegates  from  the  various 
learned  bodies  to  which  be  belonged,  and 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  So  distin¬ 
guished  a  body  of  men  is  not  often  seen. 
Among  the  pall  bearers  walked  the  Chief  Jus- 
rice  of  the  United  States  and  many  men  whose 
names  are  known  wherever  distinguished 
ability  is  honored ;  of  the  inner  circle  of  those 
who  most  nearly  feel  his  loss,  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  family,  were  two  other  Justices  of  that 
most  august  judicial  body  in  the  world,  his 
brother  and  his  nephew. 

There  was  no  funeral  sermon,  no  eulogy  of 
the  great  man  who  was  gone.  Far  more 
seemly,  more  touching,  more  soothing  the 
sublime  words  of  the  burial  service,  the  noble 
resurrection  chapter,  the  sweet  processional 
and  recessional  hymns  from  many  voices  of 
boys  and  men,  going  to  meet  the  coffin  as  it 
entered  the  church,  and  preceding  it  to  its 
place  in  the  chancel  and  again  to  its  temporary 
resting  place  when  the  service  was  over. 

On  Monday  morning  the  last  journey  was 
made,  to  the  place  he  loved  best  on  earth, 
the  Stockbridge  home,  the  narrow  house  in 
the  rural  God’s  Acre. 

From  Chi  Alpha  comes  this  morning  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  Field,  which  most  fitly 
sums  up  what  we  have  had  to  say  of  the 
brother  who  is  gone,  as  it  will  surely  bring 
consolation  to  the  brothers  who  remain. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. 

My  Dear  Brother: — Chi  Alpha  this  evening  com¬ 
missioned  me  to  express  their  sympathy  with  you 
in  the  death — so  sudden  at  last — of  your  eldest 
brother,  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  you  lost  your  youngest  brother  also. 
And  now  but  two  are  left  of  the  remarkable  qua¬ 
ternion  of  sons  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  who 
have  been  noted,  not  only  for  conspicuous  public 
services  in  diverse  fields,  but  also  for  their  affection 
for  each  other. 

To  this  circle  of  ministers  it  is  most  interesting 
and  cheering  to  note  how  “Children  of  the  Manse,’’ 
not  brought  up  in  luxury,  but  surrounded  with  a 
puremoral  and  religiousatmosphere,  taught  to  value 
education,  and  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own 
exertions,  conquered  for  themselves  foremost 
places  in  the  ranks  of  business  and  professional 
men.  This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  your 
father’s  sons. 

In  spirit,  if  not  in  person,  we  stand  with  you 
around  this  newly  opened  grave,  and  would  fain 
“  comfort  you  concerning  your  brother.” 

Believe  me.  Yours  in  Christian  Brotherhood, 

F.  H.  Marling,  Sec’y  X  A. 

A  secret  belief  in  Jesus.  Christ  is  not  a  vital 
one.  It  has  not  that  lodgment  in  the  soul 
that  gives  it  root  and  force.  There  are  beliefs 
that  we  put  on  and  off  as  we  do  the  passing 
fashions  of  the  day ;  but  there  are  others  that 
are  centered  in  our  life  itself,  and  no  violence 
can  wrench  them  out.  It  was  such  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  goodness  that  possessed  Job 
when  he  said  “Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  Him.”  But  these  beliefs  are  born  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  You  cannot  force  them  into  being 
by  statistics  or  syllogisms.  You  cannot  con¬ 
trovert  them  by  special  pleadings.  It  was  not 
the  character  of  slavery  against  which  free 
America  revolted,  but  the  fact  of  slavery. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  a  victory  in 
debate,  but  a  victory  of  intuition.  And  when 
there  springs  into  life  a  conviction  bom  of  the 
soul,  not  forced  upon  it,  it  is  a  conviction 
which  masters  the  man  himself  and  dominates 
his  life.  When  a  man  believes  in  Jesus  Christ 
with  such  a  conviction  as  that,  confession  is 
the  inevitable  result,  for  “out  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.” 


There  is  at  present  a  movement  in  historical 
study  bearing  on  the  making  of  this  country, 
and  Puritan, Huguenot,  Hollander,  and  Scotch- 
Irish  claims  for  recognition  as  contributors  to 
the  early  foundations  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  several  States,  are  warmly  pushed. 
Whatever  disputes  may  arise  as  to  the  relative 
priority  or  value  of  each  contribution,  all 
unite  in  eulogizing  the  patriot  clergy  of  the 
early  days,  whether  Congregational,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Presbyterian  or  Baptist.  An  anec¬ 
dotal  and  sketchy  paper  read  very  recently  by 
the  Rev.  Ashbel  G.  Vermilye,  D. D.,  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  shows  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  for  American  liberty  made 
by  the  clergy  of  the  period  before  and  during 
the  Revolution.  New  England  has  the  honor 
of  Drs.  Mayhew,  Cooper,  Clark,  Emerson, 
Chauncey,  Murray  and  others ;  indeed.  Dr. 
Mather  Byles  is  the  only  clerical  Tory  in  that 
region  worth  mentioning.  Against  the  weight 
of  an  Episcopal  clergy  essentially  English  and 
largely  Tory,  the  Dutch  ministry,  numbering 
forty  men,  had  only  three  Tories,  of  whom  two 
fled  and  one  was  disposed  of  for  cause.  Such 
names  as  those  of  Dr.  Hardenburg,  dominies 
Romeyn  and  Dubois,  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell, 
“Parson  Spring,”  (the  father  of  Dr.  Gardiner 
Spring),  Petard,  Evans,  Gans,  Rodgers,  Craig¬ 
head  and  others  of  different  communions,  are 
not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  think  of  the 
making  of  the  United  States.  Their  prayers 
and  their  preaching  contained  a  spirit  that 
made  for  liberty.  Besides  filing  this  paper  in 
the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society,  which 
was  done  by  a  formal  vote,  it  would  be  well 
to  make  it  public,  in  the  pages  of  some  Maga¬ 
zine.  Or,  better  still,  make  it  the  nucleus  of 
a  thorough  history  of  the  attitude  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  bodies  and  ministers  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Dr.  Vermilye  is  well  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  such  a  duty  to  “the  truth  of  history,” 
and  its  value  would  be  permanent. 


Among  the  many  delightful  memories  we 
have  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  is  a  corner  in 
the  Agricultural  Building  in  which  the  orchids 
were  displayed.  He  must  have  been  a  careless 
or  callous  visitor  whose  feet  were  not  arrested 
as  he  passed  this  spot.  We  can  never  look 
upon  these  sports  of  nature  without  thinking 
that  our  great  mother  grows  weary  at  times 
of  playing  the  grand  dame,  and  delights  to 
show  that  she  can  play  gypsey  too.  What  tint  I 
of  sea-shells  and  what  forms  of  mimicrys 
What  impossible  combinations  made  possible ; 
what  freaks,  through  all  of  which  art  and  re¬ 
finement  still  run.  But  looking  out  upon  the 
sand  dunes  of  the  lake- shore  or  upon  the  brown 
level  of  the  prairies,  we  could  but  think  that 
these  gems  of  nature’s  cabinet  were  native  to 
another  clime.  They  belonged  to  other  skies 
and  a  different  atmosphere  and  a  soil  other 
than  this.  Not  less  conspicuous  is  “a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world.”  There  is  that 
about  the  Christian  life  that  to  the  perceptive 
soul  bespeaks  its  heavenly  origin.  Whether 
seen  in  th#  tender  conscience  of  a  child  or  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  we  are  awed  by 
it  as  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  some  celes¬ 
tial  visitant  to  an  earthly  field.  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  becomes  thus  a  self-interpreting  epistle. 

The  first  clash  of  arms  after  the  revolution 
was  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  The  first  troops 
called  out  in  South  Carolina  after  the  close  of 
the  great  civil  war  is  to  put  down  a  second 
whiskey  rebellion.  We  are  told  that  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  saloon  is  impracticable ;  but 
the  saloon  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  make 
its  continuance  impossible.  Gov.  Tillman  has 
done  well  to  uphold  the  law,  for  the  very  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  the  law.  His 
course  was  the  only  one  open  to  an  intelligent 
and  courageous  official  bent  on  doing  his  duty. 


April  Itt,  1894. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FIELD. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  O.B. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  so  vivid  is  the  sense 
of  loss,  that  we  mourned  the  death  of  one  of 
the  two  brothers,  whose  names  are  now  on 
every  lip,  and  whose  fame  is  in  every  land. 
The  renown  of  Cyrus  Field  flashed  swiftly 
over  the  world,  as  if  sped  on  one  of  his  elec 
trie  cables,  while  that  of  his  elder  brother,  if 
slower  in  conquering  the  recognition  of  men, 
is  not  less  sure  of  the  conquest,  and  it  will  be 
equally  enduring.  Dudley  Field’s  life  work 
was  “the  improvement  of  the  law,”  which,  as 
he  was  wont  to  say,  “is  the  true  lawyer’s 
highest  aim  ”  His  ideal  seemed  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  code  which  should  be  available  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  all  lands  as  a  means  of  securing 
justice  to  every  man  and  peace  among  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  patience  with  which  he  wrought 
in  the  long  hours  which  he  gained  by  tireless 
industry  from  his  busy  public  life  and  gar¬ 
nered  with  jealous  care  for  his  chosen  work, 
has  already  borne  its  fruit.  But  the  ripened 
results  will  crown  his  name  with  richer  fame 
and  fadeless  honors.  And  now  that  he  has 
gone  to  join  his  distinguished  brother  in  the 
other  world,  we  think  of  them  as  two  noble 
benefactors  of  their  fellow-men,  whose  lofty 
purpose  it  was  to  bring  the  world  into  one 
family,  to  live  together  in  harmony  and  love. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  many  young  men  for 
which  they  variously  try  to  account,  this 
secret  of  a  great  life,  this  hidden  quality  of 
greatness  in  men.  It  is  not  always  a  natural 
gift ;  but  is  often  a  well  earned,  a  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  possession.  Both  of  these  truly  great 
men  had  what  one  of  them  was  wont  to  style, 
a  “genius  for  hard  work.”  Their  industry 
was  simply  collossal.  They  not  only  lost  no 
time,  but  they  made  time.  They  rose  while 
others  slept,  they  met  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  middle  of  their  day  and  led  it  by  their 
alert  and  purposeful  activity,  and  still  they 
found  time  to  work  when  the  world’s  work¬ 
day  was  over.  If  Napoleon  conquered  Europe 
because  he  took  less  sleep  and  less  recreation 
than  any  other  leader  of  men,  it  is  small  won¬ 
der  that  these  men  were  leaders  in  this  most 
active  age,  and  achieved  in  one  life  something 
worthy  of  generations. 

'Yet  this  is  by  no  means  all.  There  remains 
and  overlooks  everything  else,  the  purpose  of 
a  man,  the  object  of  his  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  great  life  without 
loftiness  of  spirit,  that  true  “largeness  of 
heart”  which  expresses  itself  in  honest  and 
persistent  service  of  the  higher  interests  and 
claims  of  fellow-men.  Of  this  high  aim  the 
brothers  Field  were  conspicuous  and  consistent 
examples.  Somehow  the  family  instinct  led 
in  these  large  plans  for  the  public  good.  That 
was  the  dominating  thought  in  the  home  of 
their  childhood ;  the  people’s  welfare  came 
first  and  was  always  foremost.  In  later  life 
this  germ  grew  into  the  most  noble  deeds  of 
universal  benefaction.  They  were  richly  en¬ 
dowed  men,  and  the  quality  of  the  endowment 
which  gave  it  utmost  value  was  this  polarity 
that  pointed  to  the  stars.  It  was  ambition  to 
serve  the  world,  to  make  all  men  happier,  all 
life  easier,  all  progress  truer,  all  civilizations 
higher  and  holier. 

The  oneness  of  these  brothers,  that  close 
fellowship  which  marked  their  lives  and  which 
sheds  such  a  tender  grace  over  their  newly- 
made  graves,  side  by  side  on  their  dear  Stock- 
bridge  hills,  was  both  brotherhood  and  a  unity 
of  purpose.  They  were  colaborers  in  their 
chosen  lines  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.  Together  they  forged  the  first  two  mate¬ 
rial  links  of  universal  brotherhood.  That  is 
what  the  Cable  of  one  brother  and  the  Code 
of  the  other  brother  will  always  stand  for  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  That  will  be 


their  decoration  on  the  honor-scrolls  of  histo¬ 
ry.  As  our  thoughts  lovingly  follow  the  two 
remaining  brothers — scarcely  less  distinguished 
—on  their  way  to  bury  their  precious  dead, 
they  seem  to  be  grandly  attended,  for  the 
world  comes  together  at  the  sepulchres  of 
great  men.  Even  the  hostile  standards  of 
Greece  were  lowered  in  such  presence.  It  is 
a  holy  truce  when  men  shed  tears  together. 
The  wreaths  on  those  gi'aves  will  not  fade,  for 
they  shall  be  watered  by  the  love  of  many 
lands.  So  the  unity  of  men  for  which  they 
toiled  is  foreshadowed  even  now  while  we  lay 
them  down  in  hope  of  the  final  and  glorious 
fulfilment  yet  to  come. 


THE  DAY-DAWN  IN  THE  SOUL, 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Morning  begins  with  the  swing  of  the  earth 
into  the  first  glimmering  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun.  Spiritual  light  begins  with  the  first 
approaches  of  the  soul  to  Jesus  Christ.  All 
true  converts  are  alike  in  two  respects ;  they 
were  once  in  the  darkness  of  depravity  and 
unbelief ;  their  day-dawn  began  with  the  pen¬ 
itent  turning  of  the  heart  to  the  Saviour. 
The  Holy  Spirit  drew  them  and  they  moved 
Christward.  Conversions  have  been  very  nu¬ 
merous  lately,  but  no  two  persons  have  had 
exactly  the  same  experience.  With  one  person 
the  first  step  was  into  an  inquiry  room.  With 
another  person  it  was  the  reopening  of  a  long- 
neglected  Bible,  or  a  betaking  himself  to  hon¬ 
est  prayer.  A  third  began  with  a  resolution  of 
total  abstinence  from  the  decanter,  for  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  dwell  in  a  soul  that  is  drowned 
in  drink.  With  thousands  the  first  step  is  the 
banishment  of  some  besetting  sin ;  and  as  the 
sin  went  out  the  light  broke  in.  No  seeker 
after  salvation  ever  finds  peace  until  he  has 
renounced  his  favoi’ite  sins,  and  done  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  obey  Christ.  Obedience  to  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  test  of  conversion. 

Some  people  are  conciously  converted  sud¬ 
denly.  They  can  fix  the  hour  and  the  place 
and  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  their 
new  birth.  They  can  point  to  the  very  arrow 
of  truth  that  pierced  the  heart,  and  to  the 
precise  sermon,  or  prayer,  or  conscientious  act 
that  brought  the  healing  balm.  With  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Christians  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
their  experience  in  conversion  is  literally  like 
the  daybreak.  A  faint  gleam  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  grew  into  earnestness,  grew  into  peni¬ 
tence,  and  enlarged  into  a  fuller,  deeper  sense 
of  the  soul’s  need  of  Christ ;  then  as  the  soul 
came  on  towards  Jesus,  the  ruddier  hues  of 
hope  appeared,  and  some  flushes  of  joy  kin¬ 
dled  up ;  and  the  soul  discovers  that  the  night 
of  unbelief  has  ended  and  the  day-dawn  has 
begun.  “  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  ”  said 
a  very  intelligent  Christian  lady  to  her  pastor, 
“that  it  is  best  for  me  that  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  my  conver¬ 
sion  ;  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  trust  too  much 
to  it  if  I  could.  Now  I  trust  to  nothing  but 
to  continued  faith  and  to  living  in  happy  fel¬ 
lowship  with  my  Saviour.  ” 

Too  many  new  converts  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  dawn  is  enough,  that  they  have 
reached  a  certain  desired  point  and  need  only 
to  remain  there.  As  well  might  our  globe 
pause  in  its  diurnal  motion  when  a  faint 
streak  of  morning  light  is  reached,  instead  of 
rolling  on  into  the  perfect  day.  Conversion  is 
not  a  point  of  termination ;  it  is  a  point  of  new 
departure.  It  is  a  start,  not  a  journey.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  say,  “Now  I  trust  that  I 
am  converted ;  the  work  is  done ;  I  am  saved, 
and  I  need  only  join  the  church  and  ride  on 
towards  heaven.  ”  This  wretched  mistake  has 
dwarfed  many  a  church  member  for  life. 
They  never  outgrow  their  babyhood.  Infancy 
is  very  beautiful  in  its  place ;  but  it  must  not 


last  too  long.  I  am  charmed  with  the  bright 
prattle  of  our  little  two-years-old  grandson, 
w'bo  is  playing  with  his  toys  and  “choo-choo 
railroad  cars”  in  yonder  nursery ;  but  that 
same  lively  prattle  ten  years  hence  would  not 
be  so  pleasant.  “When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke 
as  a  child,  ”  said  the  great  apostle,  “  but  now 
I  have  put  away  childish  things.”  The  first 
timid,  brief,  and  rather  incoherent  prayer  of 
a  new  convert  in  a  social  meeting  is  very  de¬ 
lightful.  It  is  music  to  a  pastor’s  ears,  and 
perhaps  to  the  ears  of  angels  likewise.  Yet 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  to  hear  the  same 
prayer  from  him  after  ten  years  of  sound 
Christian  experience.  Even  Paul,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  his  new  birth  into  Christ, 
declares  that  he  was  still  reaching  forth  unto 
the  things  that  were  before,  and  pressing  to¬ 
wards  the  goal.  The  path  of  the  Christian  is 
like  unto  a  shining  light  “that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  ” 

Progress  is  the  law  of  true  piety.  The 
“convert”  who  never  grows  an  inch  in  grace 
may  well  doubt  whether  he  was  ever  really 
converted.  And  let  the  genuine  convert  never 
forget  that  as  the  germ  of  his  spiritual  life 
came  from  Christ,  so  his  advance  into  godly, 
useful  living  will  depend  on  his  drawing  closer 
and  closer  unto  Christ.  No  amount  of  gas¬ 
light  or  electric  burners  can  create  a  morning 
in  this  city ;  we  must  swing  on  towards  the 
sun.  So  it  is  in  the  nearer  approach  to  and 
closer  conformity  unto  the  Divine  Saviour 
that  a  convert  advances  into  a  robust  Chris¬ 
tian.  We  only  shine,  at  best,  by  reflected 
light.  All  brightness  and  beauty  come  from 
our  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  the  plants  of  grace 
thrive  only  under  His  warmth.  My  young 
brother  or  sister,  remember  that  Christ’s  love 
to  you  was  an  orb  that  beamed  and  burned 
before  you  ever  beheld  it.  Christ’s  love  turned 
your  darkness  into  dawn.  Christ’s  love  to  you 
is  the  unfailing  shaft  of  light  that  shall  stream 
into  the  valley  of  death-shade  when  you  are 
passing  over  that  river  that  hath  no  bridge. 
At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light. 

A  rough  old  fisherman  who  stammered  in 
his  speech  used  to  pray  often  in  the  weekly 
meeting,  and  one  expression  was  always  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  homely,  fervent  prayers:  “Oh, 
Lord— lead  us — more  and  more — into  the  love 
of  Jesus- /or  nei'er  was  love  like  that.  ”  The 
nearer  the  old  fisherman  drew  towards  it  the 
brighter  and  warmer  it  became ;  and  now  he 
stands  —  with  certain  other  fishermen  from 
Galilee — in  the  noonday  glory  of  his  everlast¬ 
ing  King  I 

“  Love  here  is  bat  a  faint  desire. 

Bat  there  the  sparli’s  a  flamina  fire ; 

Joys  here  are  di  ops  that  passing  flee. 

Bat  there  an  overflowing  sea. 

“  Here  shadows  often  cload  my  day. 

Bat  there  the  shadows  flee  away. 

My  Lord  will  break  the  dimming  glass. 

And  show  His  glory  face  to  face.” 

The  Seventy  -  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  i^stem  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  Eclectic,  including  Articulation  among 
its  forms  of  instruction.  Manual  training  and 
industrial  education  are  important  features, 
and  art  instruction  is  given  with  a  view 
chiefly  to  designing  and  decoration.  ’  The 
directors  earnestly  request  that  the  rate  of 
appropriation  allowed  by  law,  $800  for  each 
pupil,  may  be  adhered  to ;  of  late  years  only 
$250  have  been  appropriated,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  every  year  a  considerable 
draft  upon  the  endowment  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  As  the  institution  maintains,  out  of  its 
own  funds,  a  costly  plant  in  the  shape  of 
buildings,  it  seems  only  right  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  actual  exjienses  of  the  pupils. 
There  are,  according  to  the  report,  848  pupils 
now  in  the  institution. 
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ABOUT  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries,  referring  to  the  neglect,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
favor,  into  which  systematic  theology  has 
fallen,  we  are  assured  “The  cause  of  this  has 
been  that  nearly  every  eminent  theologian  has 
made  a  system  of  his  own,  and  given  his 
strength  to  propagating  it  and  assailing  those 
of  others.  .  .  .  At  the  present  time  preach¬ 
ing  is  everywhere  more  simply  Biblical.  Moody 
and  the  other  evangelists  preach  nothing  but 
Bible,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  produce 
results. " 

This  conclusion  strikes  us  as  too  sweeping. 
The  eminent  systematizers  have  not  been  so 
bitterly  oppo.sed  to  each  other  as  this  state¬ 
ment  as.sumes.  Each  has  recast  the  system  in 
some  particulars  in  the  hope  of  achieving  suc¬ 
cess  where  others  seem  to  have  failed  ;  but  it 
has  been,  on  the  part  of  most,  with  cordial 
recognition  of  the  work  of  others.  Dr.  Shedd, 
though  differing  from  the  Hodges  in  some  im¬ 
portant  particulars,  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them  in  the  defense  of  the  elder  Calvin¬ 
ism,  while  he  made  himself,  in  1868,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Auburn  Declaration,  as  containing 
the  essentials  of  a  Scriptural  orthodoxy.  He 
is  also  on  record,  in  so  many  words,  as  hold¬ 
ing  that  “the  line  of  orthodoxy  is  not  a  math¬ 
ematical  line.  It  has  some  breadth.  It  is  a 
path  on  which  the  Church  can  travel,  not 
merely  a  direction  in  which  it  can  look.  It  is 
a  high  and  royal  road  where  Christian  men 
may  go  abreast ;  may  pass  each  other  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  nut  a 
mere  hair-line  down  which  naught  can  go  but 
the  one-eyed  sighting  of  either  speculative  or 
provincial  bigotry.” 

The  same  thing  appears  in  other  leaders. 
And  however  the  systematizers  may  have  dif¬ 
fered  among  themselves,  their  work  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is 
a  somewhat  extended  and  at  the  same  time 
well  compacted  system  of  doctrine.  The  Ni- 
cene  Creed  involved  some  systematizing  work. 
Shall  we  go  behind  these,  as  well  as  behind 
later  productions  of  the  theologic  mind,  to 
take  truth  in  the  unsystematic  form  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  Scriptures?  What 
use  for  theological  seminaries  if  theology  is  it¬ 
self  an  outworn  science?  The  very  history 
that  is  taught  in  our  seminaries,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  doctrine,  is  a  history  of  systems,  and 
of  what  value  is  this  if  these  systems  are  all 
rubbish? 

Nor  is  it  true  that  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  systematized  truth  is  needless  for  pulpit 
work.  Such  acquaintance  is  the  backbone  of 
preaching,  and  always  will  be.  The  Bfethodist 
circuit  rider  who  carried  his  Dwight’s  Theol¬ 
ogy  with  him  in  his  saddle  bags,  was  the 
preacher  with  the  true  conception  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  work.  Let  preaching  be  as  Bibli¬ 
cal  as  you  please ;  but  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  use  the  Bible,  to  present  the  divine 
message  systematically,  with  the  various 
parts  in  due  proportion  and  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  is  the  man  for  whom  the 
truth  has  been  systematized.  He  need  not 
carry  his  tools  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  but 
one  should  know  how  to  use  them  outside  of  it. 

The  trouble  with  not  a  few  of  our  young 
preachers  is  that  they  refuse  to  take  the  sys¬ 
tematizing  of  the  truth  that  is  presented  to 


them  in  the  seminaries.  They  are  so  anxious 
about  the  manner  of  their  utterance,  that  they 
pay  small  attention  to  the  matter  of  it.  This 
is  what  lends  some  color  of  truth  to  the  fling 
of  a  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
when,  alluding  to  the  opinion  that  men  are 
kept  away  from  the  churches  because  they  are 
asked  to  believe  too  much,  he  says:  “As  if  in 
the  average  pulpit  they  are  asked  to  believe 
much  of  anything !” 

No ;  this  will  not  do.  Truth  systematized 
we  must  have  in  order  that  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  may  be  “ready  to  every  good  word  and 
work.  ”  Progress  in  theology  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  systems 
through  comparison  of  them  one  with  an¬ 
other,  and  especially  by  the  pouring  upon  them 
of  fresh  light  from  the  Word  of  God ;  not  by 
the  abandoning  of  them.  The  hard  logic 
which  will  push  a  process  of  thought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  against  unmistakable  utterances  of 
revelation,  will  be  set  aside,  not  the  true  logic 
which  takes  all  Scripture  and  all  experience 
and  combines  them  into  the  most  perfect  and 
symmetrical  whole  of  which  thought  is  capa¬ 
ble  ;  which  sets  Christ  in  the  centre  and  which 
makes  law  and  love  find  their  point  of  union 
in  Him. 


“WITHOUT  OBSERVATION.” 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  that  we  were  sitting  by  the  win¬ 
dow  of  our  hotel  in  Chicago  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  service.  It  is  hard  to  get  much  spir¬ 
itual  benefit  from  even  the  holiesc  hours  in 
the  heart  of  a  strange  city.  As  we  were 
thinking  thus,  we  noticed  a  group  gathering 
about  the  steps  of  the  PostoflSce  Building 
opposite,  which  rapidly  increased  to  a  crowd. 
Hearing  the  voice  of  some  speaker,  we  crossed 
the  street,  and  found  in  the  centre  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  three  men,  about  w'hom  the  rest  were 
gathered.  The  one  was  a  coal-black  negro 
dressed  in  the  cassock  of  a  Roman  priest ;  the 
second,  an  Englishman,  dressed  in  the  red 
shirt  and  blue  cap  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  the 
third,  an  American  workman,  in  the  gray  suit 
of  a  laborer’s  best.  And  these  three  men, 
representing  different  races,  nationalities,  and 
Churches,  were  preaching  in  fraternal  har¬ 
mony  one  Christ. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  times  and  an  omen  of 
the  future.  Nothing  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Parliament  itself  was  so  significant.  It  was 
the  result  of  no  concerted  movement  or  offi¬ 
cial  pressure.  It  had  not  been  arranged  in 
the  cabinet  of  churchmen,  or  been  agreed  up¬ 
on  between  counsellors.  So  far  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  addresses,  it  was  fortuitous 
and  not  regarded  by  the  participants  as 
strange  or  noteworthy.  And  yet  to  ourselves 
it  spoke  of  the  coming  and  better  days.  These 
were  men  of  the  people,  all  from  such  classes 
as  composed  the  first  college  of  disciples.  In 
their  mutual  love  there  was  no  word  said  of 
contrasted  organizations,  but  only  of  a  com¬ 
mon  Saviour.  They  forgot  their  differences  in 
their  agreement.  The  name  that  was  above 
every  name  had  hidden  from  view  minor  is¬ 
sues.  As  members  of  the  toiling  masses  they 
were  commending  “the  Son  of  the  carpenter” 
to  their  brothers  of  the  workshop  and  the 
forge. 

Just  now  our  Church  leaders  are  discussing 
the  problem  of  Church  Union,  but  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  One  Name  are  simply  following  the 
leadings  of  a  common  affection.  The  problem 
which  is  “too  deep  for  human  wisdom”  may 
yet  be  solved  without  discussion  by  divine  love. 
While  our  chosen  leaders  are  seeking  to  dis¬ 
cover  routes  to  the  land  of  promise,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  get  there  by  the  simple  path  of  that 
fellowship  which  cannot  be  repressed. 


A  HIOUI.Y  SATISFACTORY  BXAMINATION. 

The  note  of  Dr.  Duffield  is  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  the  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
reflecting  on  the  classical  attainments  of  some 
students  of  theology  recently  before  the  Pres- 
byteiy  for  examination  preliminary  to  licen¬ 
sure.  As  moderator  Dr.  Duffield  speaks  with 
authority,  and  in  such  truth  and  magnanimity 
toward  the  young  men  as  to  make  any  remark 
of  ours  unnecessary,  save  perhaps  to  cover  by 
a  word  an  editorial  of  the  New  York  Sun  on 
the  same  matter,  and  which  seems  to  have  in¬ 
spired  the  Tribune’s  notice,  by  simply  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that 
these  students  represented  three  theological 
schools,  and  not,  as  the  Sun  implies.  Union 
Seminar}'  only.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  men  who  were  weak  in  their  Latin  and 
Greek  were  students  of  Union,  the  slight  fabric 
of  the  Sun’s  sarcasm  falls. 

The  attested  orthodoxy  of  the  men  from 
Union  is  natural  and  not  due  to  a  “forced  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  flawless”  in  their  faith.  We  take 
great  pleasure  in  commending  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Duffield ’s  letter,  and  in  repeating  his  personal 
statement  to  the  Editor,  that  the  examination 
was  exceptionally  good  and  satisfactory.  And 
this  was  also,  for  substance,  the  language  of 
Dr.  Booth,  who  conducted  the  examination, 
and  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Robinson.  Neither 
was  reserved  or  anything  but  cordial,  in  his 
terms  of  commendation  of  the  young  men. 


The  American  Bible  Society  Blanagers  met 
at  the  Bible  House  April  5th,  Theophilus  A. 
Brouwer,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  religious 
exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  D.  D.  Among  the  items  of  foreign 
correspondence  submitted  to  the  Board  were 
letters  from  the  Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh  of 
Yokohama,  accepting  a  position  on  the  Bible 
Societies’  Committee  for  Japan ;  from  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Kilbon  of  Natal,  with  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  Zulu  Scriptures  in  South 
Africa;  from  the  Society’s  Agencies  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Siam,  and  the  Levant, 
with  reports  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
1893 ;  from  Mr.  Penzotti,  resuming  work  in 
Panama  and  planning  to  go  northward  through 
the  States  of  Central  America.  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  funds  for  conducting  Bible  work  in 
foreign  lands  for  the  coming  year  were  made 
to  many  of  the  Society’s  Agencies,  to  the 
Bible  Society  of  France,  and  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Committee  of  Evangelization ;  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  being  $128,475.  The  issues  from 
the  Bible  House  during  the  month  of  March 
were  100,602  volumes.  The  total  issues  from 
the  Bible  House  during  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  not  including  those  issued  in  foreign 
lands,  were  1,040,020. 


Sixty-three  entered  into  communion  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  April  1st,  all  on  confession  of  faith. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell,  closes  a 
reference  to  the  union  services  thus  resulting, 
by  saying  that  “Blonroe  is  a  new  town  since 
the  meetings.”  Some  225  cards  of  decision 
wqj-e  signed  in  all,  twenty- five  of  them  being 
for  the  Catholic  Church. 


The  Presbytery  of  Erie  appointed  supplies  to 
all  its  vacant  churches  from  April  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  its  recent  meeting.  We  shall  give 
names  another  week.  Of  the  sixteen  churches 
named  six  supply  themselves.  This  Presby¬ 
tery  is  to  be  commended  for  its  exercise  and 
example  of  proper  Presbyterial  care. 


April  19,  1894. 
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FEDERAL  UNION  APPROVED  AT  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  10  A.  M. ,  the  offi¬ 
cial  committees  appointed  to  consider  the  final 
draft  of  a  Plan  of  Federal  Union  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  United 
States,  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society.  Representatives  were  in 
attendance  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  the  Reformed 
(German)  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  and  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Black,  D.  D. ,  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church  was  present  by  re¬ 
quest  of  the  committee  of  that  denomination, 
and  was  invited  to  sit  as  a  consulting  member. 
While  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  (South)  had  not  appointed  a  committee, 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Richardson,  D.  D,,  Richmond, 
Va. ,  editor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian,  was 
also  invited  to  sit  as  a  consulting  member. 
The  Joint  Committee  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  Joachim  Elmendorf,  D.  D. , 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  as  Chairman, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  as  Secretary. 
The  deliberations  were  characterized  by  marked 
kindliness  of  feeling  and  decided  expressions 
of  pleasure  at  the  advance  made  during  the 
past  year  at  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  among  the  Churches.  And  when  at 
last  the  Joint  Committee,  after  passing  a  few 
minor  amendments,  by  unanimous  vote  ap¬ 
proved  the  Plan,  and  directed  that  it  be  sent 
to  the  several  General  Synods  and  Assemblies 
for  their  consideration,  gratification  over  the 
Conclusion  reached  was  deepened  by  gratitude 
to  God  for  so  auspicious  a  result. 

Thursday  afternoon,  in  the  same  place,  at 
2.30  P.  M. ,  the  Executive  Commission  of  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System  met,  with  Dr.  T.  W. 
Chambers  of  New  York  City  in  the  chair.  The 
docket  of  business  presented  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  included  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  items,  among  which  the  following  are 
noted :  A  Committee  of  Cooperation  in  Home 
Missions  for  the  Alliance  Churches  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  also  a  committee  to  prepare  ♦’he  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  General 
Council  of  the  Alliance,  to  be  held  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1896 ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  in 
the  programme  of  the  Council  more  attention 
should  be  given  than  had  been  the  case  since 
1880,  to  the  doctrine,  polity,  and  worship  of 
the  Churches  holding  the  Reformed  Confes¬ 
sions.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  gathering 
of  the  Commission  ever  held,  and  the  tone  of 
its  deliberations  was  in  fullest  sympathy  with 
the  pending  movement  for  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  several  Churches  represented.  So 
marked  was  this  fact  that  certain  Canadian 
members  of  the  Commission  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  inclusion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  in  the  Federal  Union  proposed  for 
the  Churches  of  the  United  States.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore  in  October. 


The  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  thirty-five  in  number,  re¬ 
port  418  accessions  on  confession  of  faith,  and 
by  certificate  311.  The  contributions  to  the 
great  causes  have  been  well  maintained. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  aid  of  the  Gould  Memorial  Home, 
Rome,  Italy,  will  be  held  at  Mr.  Samuel 
Sloan’s  on  Tuesday,  April  26th,  at  3.30  P.  M. 
Addresses  may  be  expected  from  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Hall  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders. 


IN  REPLY  TO  THE  SYNOD. 

In  September  Cayuga  Presbytery  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  appre¬ 
hension  in  view  of  “  any  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  seems  to  make  new  dogma 
by  deliverance,”  and  its  conviction  that  no 
such  unconstitutionally  adopted  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment  “can  be  binding  on  its  office- bearers. ” 

To  this  resolution  the  Synod  of  New  York 
took  formal  exception,  informing  the  Presby¬ 
tery  that  “deliverances  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  are  to  be  loyally  received  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  Church,”  “as  authoritative  in¬ 
terpretations  of  received  doctrine,”  and  as 
“binding  on  all  our  office  bearers.  ”  The  Synod 
also  adopted  an  all  inclusive  resolution  as  to 
the  minutes  of  any  or  all  its  Presbyteries, 
directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Synod 
“disapproves  any  action  which  appears  to  call 
in  question  the  deliverances  and  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  General  Assembly.  ” 

This  action  of  the  Synod  being  announced 
to  the  Presbytery,  the  whole  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Willis 
J.  Beecher,  Asa  S.  Fiske,  Edward  P.  Sprague, 
and  Rev.  F.  W.  Palmer,  who  brought  in  the 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  first,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Cay¬ 
uga  regrets  that  the  Synod  of  New  York  has 
put  on  record  its  censure  of  a  number  of  its 
most  loyal  Presbyteries  for  action,  the  regu¬ 
larity  and  constitutional  rightfulness  of  which 
are  beyond  dispute,  and  are  not  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  Synod  itself. 

Resolved,  second,  that  this  Presbytery  ac¬ 
cepts  as  binding  all  legally  made  decisions  of 
General  Assemblies,  in  matters  within  the 
Assemhly’s  jurisdiction.  It  further  appreci¬ 
ates  the  importance  of  showing  due  respect  to 
the  higher  courts  of  the  Church,  and  of  avoid¬ 
ing  needless  or  inconsiderate  criticism.  Pies- 
bytery  maintains  the  doctrine  stated  in  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  Chapter  XXXI.,  Section 
2,  in  the  following  words:  “Which  decrees 
and  determinations,  if  consonant  to  the  Word 
of  God,  are  to  be  received  with  reverence  and 
submission,  not  only  for  their  agreement  with 
the  Word,  but  also  for  the  power  whereby 
they  are  made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of  God 
appointed  thereunto  in  His  word.  ” 

Nevertheless,  the  Presbytery  deems  it  im¬ 
portant  to  maintain  the  principles  stated  in 
many  places  in  our  Standards ;  for  example,  in 
Confession  of  Faith,  Chapter  XXXI.,  Section 
3 :  “All  Synods  or  councils  since  the  Apostles’ 
times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may  err, 
and  many  have  erred  ;  therefore,  they  are  not 
to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but 
to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.  ” 

The  Presbytery  further  deems  it  important 
to  affirm  the  principle  that  changes  in  the 
doctrinal  Standards  of  our  Church  cannot  be 
made  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  only  through  the  action  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  Presbytery  especially  regrets  all  action, 
in  any  of  our  Church  courts,  that  may  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  Influence  of  these 
great  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism. 


An  Alliance  of  the  eight  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  of  Milwaukee  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in 
Immanuel  Church,  April  11.  The  pastors,  of¬ 
ficers,  and  their  wives,  of  these  churches,  had 
an  inspiring  meeting,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  a  constitution. 
The  churches  in  Milwaukee  are  Immanuel, 
Calvary,  Grace,  Bethany,  Westminster,  Hol¬ 
land,  German,  and  Perseverance. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill, 
the  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  pastor,  makes  a 
good  showing  all  around  in  its  just  completed 
yearly  report,  but  especially  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  the  totals  being,  respective¬ 
ly,  $766.92  and  81,275.58.  Eighteen  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession.  The  total  of  numbers  is 
381,  including  46  noted  as  absent. 


At  the*  conference  of  Committees  on  Foreign 
Missions  within  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  held  at 
Columbus,  April  2nd  and  3rd  (A.  A.  E.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Chairman,  and  W.  H.  Hulbert,  Secre¬ 
tary),  the  composition  of  the  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  from  the  chairmen  of  the  seventeen 
Preshyterial  chairmen  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  and  also  the  plan  of  taking  offeringe 
urged  by  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall.  It  was  rec¬ 
ommended  in  view  of  the  present  need  of 
raising  about  8158,000  more  during  this  month 
than  in  April  of  last  year,  for  our  foreign 
work,  that  a  concerted  effort  be  made  to 
secure  extra  collections  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  attention  of  Synod’s  several 
Presbyteries  was  called  to  the  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganization  ordered  by  the  last  Synod,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  clause  requesting  the  election  of 
a  Preshyterial  chairman  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  In  conclusion,  the  conference,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  90,000  communicants  of  Synod, 
memorialized  the  coming  General  Assembly  to 
call  upon  “pastors,  sessions,  and  communi¬ 
cants  of  all  churches  to  supplicate  and  labor 
earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  hoping 
and  praying  for  not  less  than  100,000  additions 
on  profession  of  faith  during  the  next  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year.  ”  _ _ 

The  Northwestern  Congregationalist  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  is  about  to  shed  its  long  name  and 
spring  into  a  yet  more  vigorous  life  under  the 
title,  “The  Kingdom.”  This  change  will 
come  on  April  20th,  when  the  initial  specimen 
edition  will  consist  of  25,000  copies.  The 
Managing  Editor  is  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Gleason, 
who  is  aided  by  President  George  A.  Gates, 
Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  and  other  good  and  strong  men.  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  will  have  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Sociology,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown  of  Christian  Work. 
The  aim  of  the  new  paper  will  be  to  persuade 
men  to  “seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,”  while  its  special  field  will 
be  “Applied  Christianity.”  The  price  is  81-50 
a  year.  With  its  admirable  Presbyterian  paper. 
The  North  and  West,  Minneapolis,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  the  Twin  Cities,  bid  fair  to 
take  and  hold  honorable  rank  in  the  world  of 
religions  journalism. 

There  are  many  close  secrete  in  hypnotism, 
but  that  the  stronger  will  dominates  the  weak¬ 
er  is  an  open  secret,  and  has  been  for  ages. 
It  is  a  pity  that  parents  could  not  learn  its 
practical  utility.  No  child  is  really  governed 
by  the  rod,  although  to  spare  it  may  spoil  the 
lad.  For  physical  force  can  only  accomplish 
physical  results.  Unless  back  of  the  penalty 
is  character,  the  penalty  is  of  little  value  in 
correction.  The  parent  who  can  govern  well 
with  the  rod  can  govern  too  without  it,  except 
in  some  rare  emergency.  That  to  which  the 
child  yields  ready  obedience  is  force  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  character  rather  than  force  of  hand. 

We  strongly  sympathise  with  the  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  James  Payn  in  his  letters  to  The 
Independent,  that  the  modern  novel  has  be¬ 
come  an  anatomical  museum  rather  than  a 
tournament  of  heroes.  But  the  hopeful  thing 
about  the  problem  of  our  present  literature  is 
that  every  public  library  shows  us  ten  copies 
of  the  old  novels  drawn  by  youthful  readers 
to  one  of  the  modem  novels  drawn  by  the 
same  class.  Critics  may  discuss  Robert  Els- 
mere  and  The  Heavenly  Twins,  but  the  people 
and  the  youth  of  the  land  will  still  read  Ivan- 
hoe  and  David  Copperfield  and  Harry  Esmond. 

The  Presbjrtery  of  Genesee  adopted  a  mipute 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Nassau,  so  long  of  Warsaw, 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Each 
and  all  of  bis  brethren  entertain  a  very  warm 
admiration  for  his  character  and  labors. 
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SPRING  STATED  MEETING  OF  THE  PRES- 1 
BYTERY  OF  BUFFALO. 

The  spacious  new  and  beautiful  church  of 
the  “old  First”  in  Buffalo  opened  its  doors  for 
the  first  time  since  the  congregation  has  been 
worshipping  in  it,  for  a  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  April  9th. 

Sixty-six  ministers  and  elders  were  present. 
After  the  opening  sermon,  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Richmond  was  chosen  moderator,  presiding 
for  the  first  time,  and  expediting  business  so 
well  that  the  body  was  able  to  adjourn  late  on 
Tuesday  evening,  to  hold  the  next  stated 
meeting  in  Clarence. 

The  following  were  chosen  commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly :  Rev.  William  S.  Hub- 
bell,  D.  D. ,  and  Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond, 
and  Elders  Charles  E.  Walbridge  and  Robert 
T.  Hazzard. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Hall  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  and  the  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Lachlan  to  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton. 
Provisional  arrangements  were  made  for  in¬ 
stalling  the  Rev.  Elliott  Mott  pastor  of  the 
Central  Church,  Buffalo,  where,  ever  since 
his  acceptance  of  the  call,  he  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  to  very  large  congregations. 

Mr.  V.  N.  Ruthven,  who  appeared  about  a 
year  ago  among  the  churches  in  Buffalo  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Australia,  plead¬ 
ing  for  missions  in  New  Zealand,  and  taking 
collections,  and  whose  character  was  soon  after 
so  effectually  assailed  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  came  before  the  body  asking  for  re¬ 
dress  and  recognition  as  a  true  minister  who 
had  been  cruelly  slandered  and  iiersecuted. 

But  having  nothing  in  support  of  his  claims 
which  he  had  not  offered  before,  and  offered 
in  vain,  the  Presbytery,  after  courteously 
hearing  in  committee  what  he  had  to  say, 
firmly  refused  to  give  him  any  countenance 
whatever. 

The  new  Park  Church  of  Buffalo  was  given 
leave  to  prosecute  a  call  for  the  pastoral  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rhodes,  now  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 

An  overture  asking  the  General  Assembly  to 
send  down  to  the  Presbyteries  an  overture 
making  important  changes  in  the  present 
method  of  judicial  procedure,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  joint  request  of  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  the  Walden-avenue  Church  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between 
them,  was  granted. 

Suitable  notice  was  taken  of  the  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  of  the  W’^omen’s  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  to  raise  ^1,000  toward  sustaining  work 
with  the  Indian  churches,  the  care  of  which 
was  relinquished  by  the  Foreign  Board  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion, 
though  bringing  to  notice  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary,  reported  a  general  condition  of  prosper¬ 
ity  and  growth  among  the  churches.  Among 
the  particulars  worthy  of  mention  were  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Teller,  a  Con 
gi-egational  minister  who  had  been  serving  the 
church  in  Fredonia  with  great  acceptance 
and  success ;  hopeful  evangelical  work  in  the 
churches  of  Westfield  and  Franklin ville :  Beth¬ 
any  Church,  Jamestown,  and  West-avenue 
Church  have  received  large  additions ;  East 
Aurora  reports  250  per  cent,  increase  of  benev¬ 
olent  gifts. 

One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  that  most 
of  the  reports  from  jiermanent  committees,  in 
stead  of  being  elaborate  documents,  were  giv¬ 
en  in  the  form  of  pointed  oral  addresses. 

The  almost  unprecedented  snow  storm  of 
Tuesday,  severe  enough  greatly  to  derange  the 
the  trolley  service,  resulted  in  a  meagre  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  popular  meeting  of  Tuesday  even¬ 


ing.  But  an  interesting  service  took  place, 
with  an  address  for  the  Education  Board  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke,  and  addresses  for 
the  Home  Missionary  Board  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott. 

_ _ Clericus. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  PRESBYTERY. 

Mr.  Editor:  Dear  Sir— A  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  April  H.  under 
the  heading  of  “The  Presbytery  Troubled,” 
which  is  so  erroneous  as  to  fact,  and  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exert  an  infiuence  so  harmful,  that  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  be  glad  to  publish 
a  correction.  An  official  statement  of  the  case 
which  has  been  so  strangely  misapprehended 
is  herewith  submitted. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  held  its  annual 
meeting  April  10  for  the  examination  of  young 
men  who  were  candidates  for  licensure.  A 
large  and  interesting  class  of  students,  repre 
senting  a  number  of  colleges  and  at  least 
three  seminaries,  was  present.  The  examina¬ 
tions  were  conducted  along  customary  and 
prescribed  lines  of  Theology,  Church  History, 
Church  Government,  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  stu 
dents,  probably  because  of  natural  embarrass¬ 
ment,  or  owing  to  exceptional  conditions  of 
study,  seemed  scarcely  as  proficient  in  the 
mastery  of  the  languages  as  would  have  been 
desirable.  In  every  other  particular  they  ex¬ 
hibited  attainments  of  marked  excellence  and 
displayed  abilities  which  elicited  general 
and  emphatic  commendation.  In  the  course 
of  their  examination  upon  doctrinal  and  spec¬ 
ulative  matters,  the  examiners  of  necessity 
traversed  many  points  with  reference  to  which 
there  is  at  present  a  wide  and  honest  diver¬ 
gence  of  view  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  attitude  of  the  students  with  reference  to 
these  crucial  questions,  instead  of  raising 
“doubts  as  to  their  fitness,”  as  The  Tribune 
reporter  unhappily  imagined,  was  so  clear  and 
candid  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  fit 
!  ness,  and  secure  their  licensure  by  a  hearty 
I  and  unanimous  vote. 

If  the  report  which  has  been  published  had 
related  to  matters  merely  personal,  its  errors 
would  not  have  been  called  to  your  notice. 
If  it  had  been  a  simple  misinterpretation  of 
'  Presbyterial  action,  it  might  have  been  passed 
by.  But  I  am  confident.  Sir,  that  you  will 
cordially  unite  with  me  in  hastening  to  repair 
a  serious  injustice  unwittingly  inflicted  upon 
a  group  of  young  men  who,  full  of  bright 
promise,  are  just  crossing  the  threshold  of 
professional  service.  They  merit  congratula¬ 
tion  foi  the  showing  which  they  made  of  their 
readiness  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry. 

It  is  due  to  them  and  to  the  instructors  who 
have  directed  their  studies  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  this  should  be  given  a  widespread  pub¬ 
licity. 

With  sincere  respect,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours,  Howard  Duffield, 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery. 

New  York  City.  April  11. 1894. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  has  been  released 
from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  at  West 
ernville,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  and  hon 
orably  retired,  he  having  been  in  the  active 
ministry  for  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  pioneer,  and  did  good  gospel  service 
there. 

The  City  Vigilance  League  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Chickering  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening,  April  20th,  at  8  o’clock.  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  will  preside,  and  Messrs.  Josiah  Strong, 
Edmond  Kelley,  Alex.  S.  Bacon.  Otto  Kemp- 
ner  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  will  speak,  in  the 
I  interest  of  good  government. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  MR.  CHILDS  AT  TABRIZ. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  Tea  Evanoklist 

On  the  11th  page  of  your  issue  of  March  8th 
I  find  an  interesting  notice  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Childs  and  our  Tabria  Mission.  Your  inform¬ 
ant,  however,  hardly  does  full  credit  to  our 
Presbyterian  missionary  physician  by  saying 
that  the  deceased  “was  cared  for  in  his  last 
illness  at  our  mission.” 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Childs  was  there  re¬ 
stored  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  doubtless  have  been  fatal.  After¬ 
ward  he  set  out  on  a  hard  journey  against  the 
advice  of  friends,  in  which  exposure,  hardship 
and  desertion  by  servants  resulted  in  his 
death,  while  forty  miles  from  Julfa,  whither 
he  was  going. 

His  life  was  saved,  with  God’s  blessing,  by 
the  care  and  skill  of  Dr.  Mary  Bradford  of  the 
mission,  but  he  died  later  and  far  away  from 
Tabriz.  So  that  the  offering  of  his  literary 
and  artist  friends  of  eight  hundred  dollars  in 
his  name  was  not  because  Mr.  Childs  was 
cared  for  and  enabled  to  die  in  comfort,  but 
because  he  was  restored  from  cholera,  in  a 
strange  city,  from  which  every  one  had  fied 
who  could,  and  where  all  desirable  places 
were  closed. 

Harper’s  Monthly  of  October,  November,  and 
January  contain  an  account  of  this  journey, 
written  by  Edwin  L.  Weeks,  Mr.  Childs’  trav¬ 
elling  companion.  M.  P.  W. 


Despite  his  reputation  for  positiveness  on  all 
occasions,  it  must  be  that  Dr.  Briggs  does  not 
force  his  officially  declared  heretical  view's,  or 
any  new  heresy,  on  his  students  1  This  is  all 
very  contrary  to  the  intimations,  we  might  say 
charges,  of  a  majority  of  our  religious  con¬ 
temporaries  concerning  him.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  true,  and  that  he 
has  never  at  any  time  used  his  official  position 
to  inculcate  erroneous  doctrine — so  regarded 
by  the  Church.  There  has  hence  been  no 
occasion  for  any  change  of  course  in  his  class¬ 
room.  And  it  is  pertinent  to  add,  that  had 
the  last  General  Assembly  been  content  to 
judge  him  by  the  fruits  of  his  professorial 
labors  for  these  twenty  years  and  more,  it 
would  have  found  nothing  against  him,  and 
would  have  been  saved  the  coming  disgrace  of 
having  once  printed  in  its  official  records  the 
hateful  term  “suspended”  after  his  worthy 
name ! 

On  the  best  authority  The  Evangelist  assures 
its  readers,  many  of  whom  have  friends  re¬ 
siding  in  Montclair,  N.  J. ,  that  the  reports  of 
the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  especially  the 
one  in  The  Times  of  Monday,  are  highly  sen¬ 
sational,  overdrawn  and  untrue.  The  simple 
facts  are,  that  all  cases  of  fever  are  directly 
traceable  and  distinctly  confined  to  one  dairy, 
that  so  far  about  twenty-five  families,  all  on 
this  one  milk  route,  have  been  affected,  and 
that  while  there  is  an  occasional  new  case  in 
these  families,  the  sickness  has  sensibly  abated 
and  the  physicians  say  the  worst  is  over. 


A  Pictorial  Journey  Through  Japan  will  be 
conducted  by  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Stanley  and 
Edgar  H.  Cook,  in  the  Phillips  Church  in 
Madison  Avenue  at  .73d  street,  on  the  evening 
of  Friday  next,  April  20th.  It  will  be  an 
entertainment  of  a  high  order.  Prof.  Stanley 
having  lived  and  taught  in  that  interesting 
country  for  years.  The  proceeds  (50  cents  for 
adults,  and  25  cents  for  children  under  15 
years)  will  go  to  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  the  church. 


Missionary  Fulton’s  letter  from  Canton 
(page  26)  will  be  sure  to  interest  our  Christian 
Endeavor  youth. 


April  19,  1894. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  G.  CATTELL. 

Dr.  Miller  writes  from  Philadelphia : 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  G.  Cattell 
during  the  past  week,  removes  from  this  com¬ 
munity  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  public 
men  Although  Mr.  Cattell  was  a  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  yet  his  interests  were  so  largely 
identified  with  Philadelphia,  that  he  seems  to 
belong  quite  as  much  to  us  as  to  our  friends 
across  the  Delaware.  He  was  a  brother  to 
our  own  Dr.  William  C.  Cattell,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Lafayette  College,  and  now  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 

Mr.  Cattell  was  born  early  in  1816,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  past  his  seventy- eighth  birthday 
His  younger  years  were  spent  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  he  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  (the  youngest  member)  of  the  Convention 
of  1844,  to  revise  the  State  Constitution.  In 
1846  he  became  connected  with  banking  and 
other  interests  in  Philadelphia,  took  up  his 
residence  here,_  and  was  active  in  municipal 
affairs. 

When  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  1861,  news 
of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  city, 
the  Corn  Exchange  was  in  session,  but  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the 
chamber,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings 
as  one  of  the  members  rehearsed  the  news  of 
the  insult  to  the  flag.  Mr.  Cattell’s  voice  was 
the  first  to  be  heard,  and  so  earnest  was  he  in 
his  indignation  at  the  attack,  that  then  and 
there  a  resolution  was  passed  to  fit  out  a  regi 
ment.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  resolution,  with  Mr.  Cattell  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  Corn  Exchange  Regiment  was  the 
result  of  the  committee’s  work,  and  in  raising 
this  regiment  Mr.  Cattell  labored  with  such 
zeal  that  he  was  called  the  “father  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  ” 

In  1863  he  moved  to  Merchantville,  N.  J. , 
where  he  lived  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate- 
where  he  served  one  term,  declining  reelec, 
tion  because  of  inadequate  health.  In  the 
Senate  he  served  on  the  Committee  of  Finance. 
It  is  especially  worthy'  of  note  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Civil  Service 
Commissioneis,  of  which  George  William  Cur¬ 
tis  was  chairman.  He  was  also  appointed 
Financial  Agent  of  the  United  States  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  conduct  the  refunding  of  bonds.  He 
was  one  of  General  Grant’s  closest  personal 
friends  and  most  trusted  advisers,  often  en¬ 
tertaining  him  at  his  home  in  Merchantville. 

There  was  a  great  charm  about  Mr.  Cattell’s 
personality,  which  made  him  popular  among 
his  neighbors  and  with  all  those  who  knew 
him.  One  of  his  marked  peculiarities  was  his 
power  to  attact  and  hold  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  men  of  all  stations  of  life  in 
which  he  w-as  placed — a  quality  which  was  due 
in  part  to  the  unswerving  honesty  and  fidelity 
of  his  nature  and  conduct  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  life,  and  in  part  to  that  rare  possession 
called  personal  magnetism. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  EEEIS. 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  Prof.  John  Millot 
Ellis  of  Oberlin  University,  comes  to  us  with 
the  action  of  the  Second  church  of  the  town, 
w'ith  which  he  has  been  identified  for  over 
thirty  years  and  “more  than  any  of  its  in¬ 
stalled  pastors  has  entered  into  the  details  of 
its  life  and  work.”  This  quoted  sentence 
brings  out  the  distinctive  tonality  of  the  man, 
that  consciencious  thoroughness  with  which 
all  his  work  was  done.  No  part  of  it  was  too 
small  for  his  attention  and  scrutiny ;  no  work 
he  ever  did  was  ever  slighted  in  the  smallest 
detail ;  nothing  which  he  undertook,  whether 
of  professional  or  civil  duty,  failed  to  receive 
his  best  efforts  and  his  untiring  zeal.  Such  a 
man  was  a  great  power  in  the  University,  in 
the  community,  in  the  church  at  large.  He 
did  not,  as  some  men  do,  distribute  himself 
in  parts.  He  was  a  whole  man  everywhere. 


Whatever  Ellis  w'as  in,  he  was  all  there.  His 
classes  felt  the  whole  force  of  his  manhood, 
and  a  fire  company  of  the  town  found  him  an 
inspiration  to  the  very  highest  discipline  and 
efficiency,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  his  example, 
as  a  model  and  a  study  for  young  men,  ought 
to  be  praised  and  preserved.  Ellis  was  for  a 
year  in  the  “fifties,”  a  student  at  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  in  the  classes  of  Professors  Smith, 
Robinson  and  Hitchcock ;  and  he  retained 
forever  after,  as  he  fondly  said,  the  touch 
and  impulse  of  those  strong  and  consecrated 
spirits.  He  lived  to  become  nearly  the  Senior 
Professor  at  Oberlin,  and  but  for  his  age  and 
the  need  of  a  younger  hand  at  the  helm,  he 
would  have  been  chosen  its  President  at  the 
last  election.  It  is  such  as  he  w'hom  schools 
and  states  delight  to  honor. 


The  Central  Church,  Buffalo,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Nott,  pastor,  received  thirty-four  to  its  com¬ 
munion  on  April  8th. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  met,  April  9th, 
in  Westminster  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Rev. 
Theodore  F.  Jessup  was  elected  moderator. 
Rev.  George  Bergen  was  received  by  letter 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  Rev.  C.  Cot¬ 
ton  Kimball,  D.  D. ,  was  dismissed  by  letter  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Charles  M. 
Dodge,  licentiate,  was  received  by  letter  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  and  Licentiate 
Richard  H.  Hughes  by  letter  from  the  West¬ 
chester.  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  was  released 
from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  at  West- 
ernville.  and  honorably  retired  after  fifty-one 
years  of  active  service  in  the  ministry.  A 
newly  organized  church  at  Dolgeville  was  en¬ 
rolled.  Robert  B.  Perine,  Carl  W.  Scovel, 
and  Frederick  W.  McCluskey  were  licensed, 
and  these  licentiates  and  Richard  H.  Hughes 
were  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  as  evan¬ 
gelists.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev 
William  C.  Taylor;  the  charge  was  given  by 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Richardson.  D  D.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
John  D.  Warren  at  Knoxboro,  May  I6th. 
Rev.  Walter  Fry  accepted  a  call  to  the  church 
at  Turin.  Commissioners  were  elected  to 
General  Assembly  as  follows ;  Rev.  Theodore 
F.  Jessup,  Rev.  Chester  W.  Hawley,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Curran,  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  White.  Del¬ 
egates  were  elected  to  the  Synodical  Mission- 
arj’  Conference  at  Rochester.  Overtures  con 
cerning  judicial  commissions  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Presbytery  overtures  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  reinaugurate  a  movement 
looking  toward  the  organic  union  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  Church¬ 
es.  and  also  to  adopt  some  plan  for  an  inex 
pensive  missionary  paper.  Presbytery  was  ad¬ 
dressed  on  Home  Missions  by  Professor  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt,  D.  D. ,  and  on  Foreign  Missions  by 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reed  of  China. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery'  of  Cay’UGa  met  on  April  9 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hubbard  on  “The  Need  of  a  Cheap  Relig¬ 
ious  Newspaper  in  the  Church.  ”  A  subsequent 
vote  requested  the  publication  of  this  sermon 
in  the  May  number  of  The  Christian  Steward. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Schlosser  of  Aurora  was  elect 
ed  moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  MacPhie  of 
Meridian  and  Elder  John  H.  Osborne  of  Au¬ 
burn  were  chosen  commissioners  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  of  Au¬ 
burn  and  Elder  James  Ross  of  Scipioville  as 
alternates.  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Chadsey  was  on 
his  request  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the 
Owasco  church.  Calls  were  received  from  the 
Second  and  Third  Churches  of  Genoa  and 
from  the  church  of  Cato  for  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Herbert  of  Galway  and  A.  R.  Pennell  of  the 
senior  class  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
These  calls  w'ere  held  until  they  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  pastors  elect.  Overtures  asking 
for  amendments  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  to 
limit  the  powers  of  Prosecuting  Committees 
and  making  them  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  appointing  body,  and  also  in  favor  of  a 
cheap  religious  newspaper  for  general  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  Church,  were  adopted.  The 
overture  on  judicial  commissions  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Presbytery  also  took  ac¬ 
tion  replying  to  the  Synod’s  exception  and 


maintaining  the  regularity,  constitutionality, 
and  propriety  of  Presbytery’s  former,  action. 
A  popular  meeting  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
with  addresses  on  The  Church  at  Work. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Bald- 
winsville  April  9th,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Theo.  S.  Day  from  1  Cor. 
XV.  10.  The  Rev.  Wallace  I.  Coburn  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Gaffney  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lyons.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Herrick  was 
transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Petrie,  a  candidate  for  the  minis 
try,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Messrs.  Fred  H.  Watkins  and  James 
Rennie  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  Mylne  was  dismissed  to  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Scotland.  The  first 
overture  on  judicial  commissions  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  the  second  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Pompey.  An  adjourned  meeting  will 
be  held  May  7th  at  12.30  P.  M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  met  at 
Gouvemeur  April  9,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  Rev.  Geo. 
F.  Walker  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev. 
David  A.  Ferguson  Stated  Clerk  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  Rev.  Chas.  O.  Gray  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Mr.  Wm.  Hay  and 
Mr.  John  A.  Rodgers  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  latter  and  also  Rev.  Alex. 
Wonters  of  Brooklyn  were  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Resolutions  were  pass¬ 
ed  bearing  on  the  death  of  Revs.  David  C. 
Bradley  of  Cape  Vincent,  and  Tryon  Edwards, 
D.  D. ,  of  Detroit.  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Webber  of 
Sackett’s  Harbor  and  Elder  J.  C.  Sterling 
were  elected  commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ;  Rev.  J.  V.  Shurts  of  Carthage  and 
Elder  D.  K.  Story  of  Gouvemeur  were  chosen 
alternates.  Adams  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  fall  meeting.  The  Gouvemeur  church 
has  within  the  year  erected  and  dedicated  an 
unusually  handsome  edifice.  Many  congratu¬ 
lations  were  extended  to  the  church  ana  their 
popular  pastor.  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Skinner. 

D.  A.  F. 

Rochester  Presbytery  has  chosen  as  its 
commissioners  to  the  Assembly :  Ministers — 
Levi  Parsons,  D.  D.,  George  Patton,  D.  D. .  H. 
P.  V.  Bogue ;  Elders — R.  L.  Herrick,  Heman 
Glass,  M.  B.  McNair. 

Seneca  Castle. — Twenty -two  persons  were 
received  by  this  church  last  Sabbath,  the  first 
fruits  of  a  quiet  but  powerful  work  of  grace 
which  followed  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Union 
services  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
were  held  during  ^he  Week  of  Prayer,  and 
continued  well  into  February.  The  churches 
“  were  of  one  accord  in  one  place,  ”  and  a  won¬ 
derful  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon 
them.  Strong  men,  who  said  that  they  would 
never  attend  church  again,  were  converted, 
grievous  backsliders  returned  from  their  wan¬ 
derings,  and  nearly  the  entire  memberships  of 
both  churches  were  greatly  enriched  and  en¬ 
larged.  It  was  again  and  again  said,  as  the 
meetings  progressed,  “We  have  never  seen  it 
on  this  fashion.  ”  No  evangelist  was  employed, 
but  pastors  and  people  united  in  prayer  and 
work,  and  the  blessing  came. 

Springfield.— The  Rev.  Henry  H.  Lipes, 
pastor  here  for  the  past  three  years,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  unanimous  .call  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.  The  Spring- 
field  church  has  hence  been  without  a  pastor 
since  April  Ist. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  met  in  the 
beautiful  Presbyterian  church  in  Attica,  N. 
Y. ,  on  April  9th.  The  retiring  moderator, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Hausberger  of  Stone 
Church,  preached  a  powerful  discourse  from 
1  Pet.  i.  25.  After  the  holy  communion  was 
celebrated.  Presbytery  organized  with  a  very 
large  number  of  delegates,  nearly  every  one  of 
the  twenty-two  churches  being  represented  by 
a  minister  and  elder.  Dr.  John  Wickes.  was 
chosen  moderator.  Tuesday  was  devoted 
mostly  to  regular  business.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Bergen  church  and  Rev. 
John  R.  Lewis,  who  has  served  that  people 
most  devotedly  for  nearly  seven  years,  was 
dissolved.  Also  Rev.  David.  S.  Brown  was 
released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Bethany 
church  in  order  to  become  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Pike.  The  Rev.  Leonard  W.  A. 
Luckey  Ph.D.,  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Logansport,  Ind.  He  becomes  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Castile.  We  were  favored 
by  an  interesting  address  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Crock¬ 
er,  D  D.,  of  Saratoga,  the  very  efficient  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Sustentation  work  in  this 
State.  The  reports  received  from  all  the 
churches  within  our  bounds  were  most  gratify- 
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ing.  Rev.  John  R.  Lewis  and  Elder  Ezra  N. 
Fuller  were  chosen  commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Their  alternates  are  Rev. 
Arthur  E.  Brigdenand  Elder  J.  Corwin  Jacks. 
William  W.  Adair,  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Corfu,  was  examined  and  granted  a  license  as 
a  local  evangelist  for  one  year.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  popular  meeting  was  held,  when  two 
masterly  addresses  were  given,  one  by  Rev.  J. 
W.  Stitt  on  “How  to  awaken  Missionary  In¬ 
terest,”  and  the  other  hy  Rev.  W.  J.  McKit 
terick,  on  “The  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
Temperance.”  Presbytery  then  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Castile,  N.  Y.  on  Sept.  24th. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  op  Champlain.  —  Noteworthy 
things  at  Plattsburgh  10th  and  11th  inst. , 
were  the  resignation  of  the  stated  clerk.  Rev 
P.  J.  H.  Myers,  after  a  service  of  thirteen 
years,  and  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Gamble  to  fill  his  place.  Presbytery  recorded 
their  appreciation  of  the  marked  efficiency  of 
Hr.  Myers  as  clerk,  and  their  sense  of  loss  in 
his  resignation.  The  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  large  Canadian  French 
Romanist  population  within  our  bounds  was 
brought  up  by  the  Home  Mission  Committee, 
and  elicited  deep  interest.  A  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Cheer¬ 
ing  progress  of  missionary  labof  in  the  wide 
Adirondack  region  was  presented.  One  house 
of  worship  has  been  dedicated  since  the  last 
annual  meeting,  and  two  more,  one  at  Child - 
wolde  and  one  at  Axton,  are  about  ready  for 
dedication.  A  request  for  a  Sunday-school 
missionary  for  the  region  was  sanctioned.  An 
address  on  the  “Hindrances  and  Helps  to  a 
Re\ival,”  by  Rev.  Andrew  Miller;  a  paper  by 
Rev.  G.  F.  Chipperfield  on  “The  Fatherhood 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament” ; 
an  address  bv  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis.  D.  D.,  bis 
theme  being  ‘^Missions  at  Short  Range,”  and  a 
brief  address  by  the  Synodical  Missionary, 
Rev.  J.  N  Crocker,  D. D. ,  on  “Home  Missions 
in  the  State  of  New  York,”  gave  able  and  in¬ 
spiring  instruction  on  these  several  subjects. 
Commissioners  to  General  Assembly:  Minis¬ 
ters — Joseph  Gamble  and  S.  D.  Angel;  Elders 
— Peter  Gardiner  and  H.  W.  Stetson.  Presby¬ 
tery  refused  the  request  of  the  Cleveland  Con¬ 
ference  sent  it  for  approval.  The  interests  of 
the  Boards,  the  sermon  of  the  retiring  moder¬ 
ator,  and  the  election  of  a  new  one.  Rev. 
Joshua  J.  Wolf,  filled  up  the  sessions  of  a 
most  profitable  meeting.  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  in  September  at  Cbateaugay. 

A.  D.  B. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  elected  on 
April  11th  commissioners  to  the  Assembly: 
Revs.  Robert  J.  Burtt  and  Irving  Maxwell ; 
Elders  David  R.  Hull,  W.  H.  Ingersoll.  Al¬ 
ternates  :  E.  Morris  Fergusson,  John  C.  Clyde, 
D.D.  ;  Elders  M.  C.  Allen  and  B.  W.  Decker. 

The  Presbytery  op  New  Brcnsw'ick  held 
its  stated  meeting  in  Bound  Brook  April  10th 
and  lltb  (Rev.  Samuel  J.  Milliken  moderator), 
83  ministers  and  25  elders  present.  The  over¬ 
ture  sent  down  to  the  Assembly  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Presbytery  overtures  the 
Assembly  to  adopt  some  plan  whereby  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  work  of  our  Church  may 
be  offered  in  an  inexpensive  form  to  all  the 
families  of  our  Church,  also  for  less  expensive 
maps  for  general  use  in  our  Sabbath-schools, 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  churches.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  petition  to  the  Legislature  at  Trenton, 
viz :  “That  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  session  at  Bound  Brook,  representing  35 
churches,  does  most  earnestly  petition  our 
Legislature  to  enact  a  statute,  providing  that 
instruction  be  given  in  our  public  schools  con¬ 
cerning  the  effects  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system.  ”  The  moderator  and 
stated  clerk  were  directed  to  express  by  special 
telegraphic  message  the  sympathies  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  Rev.  William  H.  Filson  of  French 
town,  at  this  time  of  bis  dangerous  illness,  and 
to  assure  him^of  our  prayers  for  his  recovery. 
Rev.  William  Sw^an,  to  the  great  regret  of 
Presbytery  and  of  the  Lambertville  church, 
of  which  be  has  been  a  most  successful  pastor, 
requested  the  dissolution  of  bis  relation  with 
said  church  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 
The  lequest  was  granted,  to  take  effect  June 
1st.  A  delegation  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  the  lOOtn  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  the  first  Flemington  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  with  them  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  S. 
Mott,  their  pastor.  Prof.  George  T.  Purves, 
D.D. ,  William  Swan,  and  A.  L.  Armstrong, 
ministers,  and  elders  Charles  E.  Green,  Frank 


L.  Janeway  and  Levi  Dye,  were  chosen  com¬ 
missioners  to  Assembly.  Eleven  churches  re¬ 
ported  additions  of  from  19  to  20  members  on 
profession  ;  the  following  reported  larger  ac¬ 
cessions:  Lambertville,  20;  Bound  Brook, 
Lawrence,  and  Kirkpatrick  Memorial,  22  each ; 
Princeton  First,  24;  Trenton  Second,  26;  Tren¬ 
ton  Third,  27 ;  Trenton  Prospect  street,  28 ; 
Princeton  Second,  48 ;  Trenton  First  Church 
chapel,  57,  and  Trenton  Bethany,  101.  Total 
received  on  profession,  418;  on  certificate,  311. 
Total  net  increase  in  membership  of  our  chur¬ 
ches,  358.  Scarcely  a  church  but  has  received 
noted  accessions,  and  notwithstanding  the 
financial  depression,  the  offerings  to  our 
Boards  have  been  well  maintained. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkes-Barre.— The  Memorial  Church  (Rev. 
Thornton  A.  Mills,  Ph.D.,  pastor)  received  32 
members,  24  of  whom  were  upon  confession  of 
faith,  at  the  communion  service  April  8th.  A 
part  of  these,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  81 
received  three  months  before,  were  converted 
during  the  meetings  conducted  by  Rev.  Ralph 
Gillam  last  November.  This  church  has  just 
completed  its  twentieth  year,  and  the  pastor 
preached  an  historical  sermon  on  the  anniver 
sary  of  the  dedication,  April  8th.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Wodhams  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  as  a  memorial  to  their  three  children, 
who  w'ere  taken  from  them  within  one  month, 
in  the  winter  of  1871,  by  scarlet  fever.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Swift,  now  of  Honesdale,  was  pastor  for 
the  first  ten  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Casper  R.  Gregory,  who  died  in  the  pastorate, 
after  a  blessed  and  successful  ministry,  in  De 
cember,  1891.  The  present  pastorate  began  in 
July,  1892,  and  the  progress  which  has  marked 
the  past  has  still  continued,  209  members  hav 
ing  been  received  since  then.  During  this 
year  of  hard  times  not  only  has  the  church 
membership  grown,  but  congregations  have 
wonderfully  increased  in  size,  the  revenue  has 
swelled  so  that  benevolences  are  very  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  ever,  and  the  Sabbath -school,  which  has 
already  three  times  outgrown  its  quarters  has 
become  so  large,  that  a  rebuilding  of  the 
chapel  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  coming 
summer,  and  the  money  for  this  purpose  is 
already  in  sight.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  past  year  has  been  525,  making  it  the 
largest  single  school  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna,  or,  indeed,  of  any  denomination 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  To  be  able  in  these 
hard  times  to  increase  our  gifts  to  the  Boards 
and  to  extend  our  own  local  work  in  every  line 
is  a  favor  from  God,  for  which  the  church  is 
humbly  and  devoutly  grateful  to  the  Lord  who 
hath  so  blessed  it. 

OHIO.^ 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  Ashtabula,  April  10th  and 
11th.  The  church  of  Ashtabula  has  the  largest 
membership  of  any  in  the  Presbytery  outside 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland ;  numbering,  with 
recent  accessions,  about  400  communicants. 
Their  church  edifice  was  dedicated  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  will  seat  about  700 
people.  The  attendance  at  Presbytery  was 
large ;  the  elders  slightly  exceeding  the  minis¬ 
ters.  The  services  were  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  G.  R.  Dunning  of  Cleveland.  Rev.  S.  D. 
Taylor,  of  New  Lyme,  was  chosen  moderator. 
Mr.  Taylor,  though  in  his  eightieth  year,  is  in 
vigorous  health,  and  an  active  pastor.  Some 
35  members  were  added  to  bis  church  two 
weeks  ago,  and  the  people  of  New  Lyme  have 
no  thought  of  dispensing  with  his  services. 
A  plan  of  Presbyterial  Sustentation  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  with  the  hope  of  establishing  thereby  a 
stronger  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
feeble  country  churches  and  the  strong  church¬ 
es  of  the  city.  In  some  instances  one  of  these 
Missionary  Churches  will  be  adopted  substan¬ 
tially,  and  directly  supported  by  a  stronger 
church.  The  Overture  on  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sions  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Presby¬ 
tery  declined  to  join  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson  in  overturing  the  Assembly  as  to  the 
supply  of  vacant  churches,  but  endorsed  the 
(fverture  of  another  Presb^^ery  on  the  proper 
province  and  responsibility  of  Prosecuting 
Committees.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
famous  “Cleveland  Declaration.”  The  reports 
on  the  Narrative  of  Religion  were  encouraging. 
Several  of  the  churches  have  been  blessed 
with  a  large  increase  of  membership;  and 
growth  was  noted  especially  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  in  the  contributions  to  the 
principal  Boards.  The  Commissioners  to  Gener¬ 
al  Asrcmbly  are:  Ministers,  Arthur  C.  Lud¬ 
low,  Charles  Townsend ;  Alternates,  Giles  H. 
Dunning,  John  C.  Elliot ;  Elders,  A.  W.  Frank, 
R.  P.  Smith ;  Alternates,  C.  W,  Chase,  - 


Hill.  The  Fall  Meeting  will  be  at  Solon,  a 
church  about  80  miles  from  Cleveland,  which 
has  been  blessed  lately  with  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion,  and  the  addition  of  92  to 
its  membership. 

The  Presbytery  op  Dayton  met  in  Green¬ 
ville,  April  9.  Rev.  G.  O.  Nichols  was  moder¬ 
ator.  Rev.  R.  C.  Dodds  of  Caledonia  Presby¬ 
tery  of  the  U.  P.  Church  was  received  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation 
over  the  Fourth  Church,  Dayton.  Rev.  A.  A. 
Willets.  D.  D. ,  was  released  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  Third  Street  Church,  Dayton,  and  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Narrative  was  encouraging.  Two  good 
popular  meetings  were  held.  Commissioners : 
Ministers,  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Wilson,  D.D. 
and  Rev.  Benj.  D.  Luther ;  Elders,  Prof. 
George  S.  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Culbert¬ 
son.  The  overtures  from  the  Assembly  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Judicial  Commissions  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  It  was  an  earnest  and 
profitable  meeting,  and  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Park  Church,  Dayton,  May  4th,  at 
2  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  met  at 
Decatur,  Ill.,  April  10.  Rev.  Erastus  W. 
Thayer  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  John  N. 
Beall  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Alton. 
The  Church  of  Mason  City  obtained  leave  to 
prosecute  a  call  for  Rev.  Charles  A.  Taylor,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Bloomington.  The  overture 
from  the  General  Assembly  on  Judicial  Com¬ 
missions  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Assembly :  Principals,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Ilsley  of  Macon  :  Elder,  M.  S.  Kimball 
of  Springfield ;  Alternates,  Rev.  D.  S.  Ichaff, 
D.  D. ,  and  Elder  Ensley  Moore  of  Jacksonville. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  Mason  City,  Tuesday, 
June  12,  3  P.  M.  Thos.  D.  Logan. 

Waynesville.— The  annual  summary  of  the 
work  of  this  church  shows  congregational  ex¬ 
penses,  $1,000 ;  benevolence,  $153 ;  additions  by 
confession,  14 ;  upon  certificate,  6 ;  20  in  all. 
Three  children  baptized  and  one  adult.  One 
young  man  is  studying  for  the  ministry.  Spe¬ 
cial  meetings  were  held  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Ambrose  S.  Wight,  for  five  weeks,  beginning 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  little  later,  by  four  weeks  of  union 
effort  under  Evangelist  Charles  M.  Murphy. 
The  fruits  of  the  last  work  are  not  yet  all 
gathered.  But  a  general  quickening  of  inter¬ 
est  is  the  result. 

MICHIGAN. 

Monroe. — April  Ist  will  long  be  remembered 
in  this  church  as  the  day  on  which  63  entered 
into  communion  with  it  upon  profession  of 
faith  and  four  by  letter,  being  the  largest 
number  in  its  history.  Union  revival  services 
had  been  held  for  four  weeks  under  Evangelist 
Harold  F.  Sayles  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Storms,  dur¬ 
ing  which  225  cards  of  decision  were  signed, 
25  of  them  being  for  the  Catholic  church ; 
28  of  the  63  were  baptized.  A  young  men’s 
Bible  reading  club  has  been  started  for  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoons,  under  Wm.  H.  Boyd,  who 
has  been  elder  here  consecutively  since  1839. 
Also  a  midweek  young  men’s  prayer  meeting 
which  is  held  in  the  business  portion  and  has 
75  in  attendance.  Monroe  is  a  new  town  since 
the  meetings. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.  —  The  Twelfth  Presbyterian 
Church  has  held  a  very  profitable  series  of 
meetings,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
D.  B.  Greigg,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  I. 
Mailman  of  Long  Island.  Thirty-one  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  into  communion,  twenty 
by  profession  of  faith  and  eleven  by  letter. 
The  church  closes  its  fiscal  year  with  a  sur¬ 
plus,  and  the  societies  and  general  affairs  of 
the  church  are  all  fiourishing.  W.  T.  R. 

WASHINGTON. 

Walla  Walla.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Walla  Walla  rejoices  in  fourteen 
accessions  at  its  communion  on  March  11th, 
all  save  two  on  profession  of  their  faith.  Five 
were  baptized  ;  six  are  heads  of  families.  Still 
others  may  unite  at  the  next  opportunity. 

Waitsbdrg. — Vacant  Churches — This  church 
has  been  vacant  for  sixteen  months,  and 
earnestly  desires  a  pastor.  Prescott,  in  the 
same  county,  will  also  be  vacant  after  April  1. 
Good  men  can  find  plenty  of  work  in  these 
fields.  L.  M.  Belden. 

Centralia.  — An  addition  of  seven  was  made 
to  the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons, 
the  pastor,  is  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work. 
This  church  is  only  about  four  years  old,  and 
is  thriving  even  in  hard  times. 
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Katherine  Lauderdale.  By  F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bren¬ 
nan.  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1894.  $2. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  left  the  sunny  scenes  of 
Italy  and  come  home  to  hum-drum  New  York. 
It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  invest  a 
novel  of  New  York  “society”  life  with  the 
charm  of  Sarciunesca  and  Sant’  Ilario,  and  it 
is  not  fair  to  ask  this  of  him.  In  Katherine 
Lauderdale  he  has  created  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  characters — characters  really  worth  the 
trouble  of  creating — and  has  found  a  new 
story,  or  one  that  is  quite  as  good  as  new. 
That  he  leaves  off  in  the  middle  of  it  does  not 
much  matter,  for  he  promises  to  tell  us  the 
rest  in  another  novel ;  and  as  everybody  is 
likely  to  read  everything  that  Mr.  Crawford 
writes,  and  he  writes  very  rapidly,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  patience,  and  not  too  great  a 
strain  upon  that.  If  the  book  must  be 
classified,  it  may  be  placed  with  Marion 
Darche,  among  the  lighter,  less  serious  of  Mr. 
Crawfoid’s  works;  but  this  would  hardly 
be  to  do  it  justice;  it  is  far  more  carefully 
thought  out,  more  carefully  finished,  than  that 
story.  It  has  a  meaning  too — not  of,  course,  a 
“purpose” — and  the  meaning  is,  as  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  novels  ought  to  be,  “  'tis  love,  ’tis  love, 
that  makes  the  world  go  round.  ” 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  By  Peter  Hender¬ 
son.  New  Edition.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company.  New  York  :  1893. 

As  the  spring  begins  to  warm  the  earth, 
there  is  an  inherent  desire  (doubtless  derived 
from  Adam)  in  every  man,  woman  and  child 
to  plant  something,  whether  in  garden,  back¬ 
yard  or  flowerpot.  Later  in  the  season  his¬ 
tory  again  repeats  itself,  for  the  thornbrier 
and  chickweed  often  grow  up  and  choke  the 
seedlings  and  zeal  of  the  amateur  gardener,  and 
both  die  an  untimely  death.  Now  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  of  gardening  would  pre¬ 
vent  many  of  the  trials  and  failures  of  this 
same  amateur.  By  consulting  Henderson’s 
Gardening  for  Pleasure,  he  will  learn  many 
useful  facts  on  the  nature  and  habits  of 
plants,  including  fruits,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  correct  method  of  planting, 
cultivating,  and  propogating  them.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  omitted  no  detail,  from 
the  drainage  of  the  soil  and  arrangement  of 
the  beds  to  the  means  of  killing  insects  and 
parasites.  He  has  described  minutely  and  in 
an  interesting  manner,  everything,  from  the 
most  complete  greenhouse  and  grapery  to  the 
simplest  tool. 

The  Raiders.  Being  Some  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  John  Faa,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt;  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  New  York: 
Macmillan  and  Company.  1894.  81. 

Little  Egypt  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
in  Illinois,  but  in  Scotland.  The  story  is  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  time  of  great 
unrest  and  disturbance,  when  prices  were  high 
and  imposts  heavy  and  smuggling  a  business 
quite  worth  undertaking,  with  all  its  risks 
and  penalties.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  boy, 
or  little  better,  the  half-wild,  unkempt,  twen¬ 
ty-year-old  laird  of  an  island  on  the  Galloway 
coast,  proud,  able,  active,  honest  according  to 
his  lights,  brave  and  true.  The  heroine  is  a 
girl  fit  to  mate  with  such  a  boy— well  earning 


her  soubriquet  “May  Mischief,”  but  brave  and 
true,  with  a  soul  for  any  fate,  and  the  quick 
wit  that  such  a  girl  has  by  nature.  The  scenes 
are  full  of  life  and  stir — the  story  is  original 
and  good. 

On  the  Offensive.  An  Army  Story.  By 

George  I.  Putnam  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  81.25. 

Mr.  Putnam  very  cleverly  and  most  loyally 
puts  the  reader  into  the  right  point  of  view 
for  reading  an  army  story.  One  feels  as  if  he 
saw  from  the  centre  and  heart  of  things  the 
whole  sequence  of  events  here  narrated.  The 
story  is  just  that  alternation  of  monotony  and 
thrilling  incident  which  characterizes  the  life 
of  a  military  outpost  on  our  Western  plains, 
and  a  good  many  important  questions  are  illu¬ 
minated,  without  too  great  stress  being  laid 
on  any  of  them.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  these  points  are  brought  within  range 
of  the  flash  light,  that  we  may  not  say  that 
the  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  expose  the  utter 
weakness  and  foolishness  of  our  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  system — especially  the  “agent"  system. 
For  there  is  also  the  question  whether,  after 
all,  the  army  offers  the  right  career  for  a 
young  man  of  parts  and  spirit ;  and  there  is 
the  question  of  loyalty  to  the  calling,  and  a 
still  deeper  question,  that  of  the  meaning  of 
the  calling,  the  significance  of  the  service  our 
country  asks  of  its  army  officers.  All  these 
come  out,  not  as  the  purpose  of  the  story,  but 
as  an  essential  part  of  it— the  meaning  of  it 
all.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  maintains  the 
interest  throughout,  and,  in  places,  is  decided¬ 
ly  thrilling. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  The  Gospel  of  St. 

Luke.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.  D. 

Bible  Class  Expositions.  New  York:  A. 

C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

Two  more  volumes  of  the  series  for  the  older 
young  people  of  which  we  have  already  re- 
viewedltwo — those  on  St.  Matthew.  The  chapters 
of  which  the  volume  of  Luke  is  composed  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  the  Sunday-school  Times. 
We  have  already  recommended  Dr.  Maclaren’s 
work  to  our  readers.  Both  scholars  and  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  this  series  giving  them  valuable 
help  in  the  studies  of  the  last  half  of  this  year. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Revells  issue  a  volume  of  brief  exposi¬ 
tions  and  applications  of  Scripture  passages, 
under  the  title  Broken  Bread  for  Serring  Dis¬ 
ciples,  by  the  evangelists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
C.  Needham.  The  title  indicates  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  especially  designed  for  the  help  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  render  spiritual  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  around  them.  The  expositions 
do  not  claim  originality  except  in  form.  As 
the  authors  say  in  the  preface,  every  student 
of  Scripture  is  indebted  to  some  devout  and 
experienced  predecessor  for  things  they  have 
learned,  and  they  admit  the  debt. 

The  Fair  Jewess,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  puts  the 
Jewish  character  in  a  noble  and,  the  reader 
cannot  but  feel,  a  true  light.  The  picture  of 
Jewish  home  life  is  lovely  and  the  story  is  in¬ 
teresting  throughout,  though  it  may  be  held 
that  Aaron  Cohen’s  conscience  was  rather  over 
active  in  a  certain  respect.  (Cassell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  81- ) 

In  TTie  Expert  Waitress  Anne  Frances  Spring- 
steed  gives  to  the  public  “a  manual  for  the 
pantry,  kitchen,  and  dining-room.  ”  It  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  club  of  working  girls,  but  it  will  be 
found  valuable  by  the  mistresses  of  one  class 
of  working  girls  —  the  waitresses  them¬ 
selves — who  often  need  some  instruction 
as  to  what  should  not  be  expected  even  from 
an  “expert”  servant,  as  well  as  to  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.  The  advice  given  is 
at  once  broad  and  practical :  especially  to  the 
point  is  the  chapter  on  “A  servant’s  contract.  ” 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  the  artist,  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  mountain  climber.  Be  has  written 
Some  Episodes  of  Mountaineering  by  a  Casual 
Amateur  for  the  May  Scribner.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  from  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Weeks 
at  the  time  of  some  of  his  most  interesting 
adventures. 

The  March  number  of  the  Teacher’s  World 
(Bemis  Publishing  Company)  contains  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  His  Work.  This 
number  gives  some  excellent  suggestions  on 
the  study  of  geography,  and  a  number  of 
Arbor  Day  exercises. 

A  new  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  has 
been  discovered  recently  in  Paris,  a  terracotta 
medallion  modelled  from  life,  which  shows  the 
genial  side  of  Franklin’s  nature  better  than 
any  existing  portrait.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has 
written  a  brief  article  to  accompany  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  it  in  the  May  Scribner. 

The  Arena  closes  its  ninth  volume  with 
the  May  number.  Among  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  discussed  in  this  number  are 
The  First  Stem  in  the  Land  Question,  by  Louis 
F.  Post;  The  Philosophy  of  Mutualism,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  Parsons  of  the  Boston  University 
Law  School ;  Emergency  Measures  for  Main¬ 
taining  Self -Respected  Manhood,  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  Saloon  Evil  is  discussed  in  a  sympo¬ 
sium. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  since  first  he  masquer¬ 
aded  as  “  Ivory  Black”  and  pictured  such  quaint 
phases  of  New  York  life  as  catch  only  an  ar¬ 
tist’s  eye,  has  led  his  readers  through  old 
Mexico  and  on  an  embassy  to  Mistral  in  Prov¬ 
ence.  But  now  he  comes  back  to  New  York 
once  more,  and  begins  a  serial,  A  Loan  of  Half- 
Orphans,  in  the  May  Century.  His  humor 
takes  on  a  broader  spirit  in  this  story,  a  more 
rollicking  abandon  than  is  usual  with  him. 

Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson  will  have 
an  article  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
May  calling  attention  to  Cause  and  Effect  in 
Education,  which  he  declares  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  He  insists  that  a  child  should  to 
looked  upon  as  a  unit,  and  not  as  a  spirit 
joined  to  a  body. 

Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  has  written  a  charming 
account  of  her  famous  flower  garden  at  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  and  Mr.  Childe  Hassam  has 
made  for  it  twelve  full-page  and  some  smaller 
illustrations,  which  will  be  reproduced  in 
color.  The  book  is  entitled.  An  Island  Gar¬ 
den  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Mrs.  Hemen- 
way,  and  was  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company,  just  before  Easter. 


NEIY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  ArdisClaverden;  Frank 

R.  Stockton. - The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God; 

Charles  Gore. - Overheard  in  Arcady;  Robert 

Gore. 

- Imported  by:  Our  Christian  Pass- 

over;  Charles  A.  Salmond. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Seven  Thousand  Words 
Often  Mispronounced;  William  Henry  Phyffe. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke;  Alexander  Maclaren. 

Silver,  Burdette  and  Company:  The  Evolution  of 
Spiritual  Man;  William  M.  Lisle. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Social  Reform 
and  the  Church;  John  R.  Commins. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company :  Broken  Bread  for 
Serving  Disciples;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Need¬ 
ham. - The  Bible  in  Private  and  Public;  Arthur 

T.  Pierson. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati:  Betwixt  Two 
Fires;  J.  Jackson  Wray. 

American  Book  Company:  First  Lessons  in  Our 
Country’s  History;  William  Swinton. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse;  Industrial  Training 
in  Reformatory  Institutions;  Franklin  H.  Briggs. 
- The  Uniform  Examination  Questions  in  Draw¬ 
ing. 

Hubbard  Publishing  Company:  The  Picturesque 
World  Series,  Nos.  1-4. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  March;  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore. 

For  April:  School  RcAiew;  Presbyterian  Qnar^ 
terly;  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Godey’s;  Writer;  Union 
Seminary  Magazine;  Biblical  World;  Littell;  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century;  Fortnightly. 

'For  May:  Missionary  Review  of  the  World;  PiL 
grim  Teacher;  Frank  Leslie’s;  Popular  Monthly. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHIBCH. 

A  8ermwn  Preached  tn  Madison  Square  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chnreh  on  Sunday,  April  1st,  by  the  Pastor, 
The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkharst,  D.D. 

**  That  they  all  may  De  one :  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.”  John  17,  81. 

You  will  recall  the  fact,  some  of  you,  that  we  de¬ 
voted  our  study  of  three  weeks  ago  to  the  matter  of 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  Our  only  aim 
at  that  time  was  to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
truth  of  the  case  as  it  exists  in  God’s  own  mind  and 
intention.  We  recognized  the  fact  that  such  a  mode 
of  address  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  of  preaching 
an  ideal  doctrine;  that  the  general  conception  of  the 
situation  is  that  denominationalism  is  a  practical 
necessity,  and  that  absolute  Church  unity  is  infeasi¬ 
ble — false  to  the  whole  trend  of  event  for  i8oo 
years,  and  antagonized  by  the  elements  of  feeble¬ 
ness  and  one-sidedness  that  exist  in  our  common 
nature. 

At  that  time  we  went  no  further  than  to  inquire 
into  the  attitude  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  Apos¬ 
tles  stood  toward  the  question.  We  paid  our 
respects  to  the  notion  that  there  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical.  We 
claimed  that  because  a  method  is  an  ideal  method, 
or  a  condition  is  an  ideal  condition,  is  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  actualized,  not  an  excu.se  why  it 
should  be  given  up  as  impossible:  that  the  ideal, 
whether  in  matters  of  Church  or  of  anything  else,  is 
the  onlj'  proper  object  of  our  pursuit:  that  the  Holy 
Word  is  itself  a  volume  of  ideals,  a  volume  that  is 
to  say,  of  method  and  condition  as  it  lies  in  God’s 
mind  to  have  actualized;  and  that  when  we  pray, 
“Thy  will  be  done,”  what  we  mean  is,  if  we  mean 
anything,  that  the  ideal  as  God  thinks  it  should 
become  fact  in  individual  life  and  himian  history’. 
Trying  to  actualize  the  ideal  is  hard  work,  no 
doubt.  It  makes  men  tired,  even  if  it  does  not 
sometimes  tempt  them  to  be  discouraged;  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  it  makes  out  a  large  part  of  what  life  and 
history  are  really  for,  and  to  abandon  its  realization 
and  to  falter  in  our  endeavors  to  secure  such  reali¬ 
zation,  is  simply  to  give  up  that  we  are  defeated 
and  to  acknowledge  that  praying  that  God’s  wnll 
may  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come,  is  a  form  of 
devout  phrase  that  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in 
the  condition  of  things  or  the  possibilities  of  our 
nature.  It  is  in  that  way  that,  among  others,  this 
whole  question  of  Church  unity  is  handled — ordi¬ 
narily  handled.  Church  unity  is  conceded  to  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  talk  about,  a  fruitful  theme  to 
compose  essays  and  sermons  upon,  and  hold  con¬ 
ventions  over,  but  so  pushed  into  the  clouds  by  the 
limitations  of  human  condition  as  to  be  quite  out 
of  tone  with  the  practical  aims  and  engagements  of 
our  work-a-day  life.  That  is  an  eas}-  way  of  dead¬ 
ening  our  hearts  to  the  pressure  of  obligation, 
but  is  not  the  most  expeditious  way  of  actu¬ 
alizing  the  world’s  best  and  profoundest  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  need  often  to  come  back  to  this 
point:  for,  whether  in  the  matter  we  have  immedi¬ 
ately  in  hand,  or  in  other  matters  that  are  kindred, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  dries  the  juices  of  a  man’s 
enthusiasm  or  that  so  palsies  his  nerve  in  all  en¬ 
deavors  after  what  is  better  and  what  is  best,  as  to 
respire  the  prevalent  spirit  of  easy-going  contented¬ 
ness,  which  thinks  that  things  are  already  about  as 
nearly  perfect  as  there  is  any  hope  of  ever  making 
them,  and  that  long  purposes  of  action  and  supreme 
ends  of  pursuit  are  tokens  of  a  fancy  that  is  diseased 
and  an  intelligence  that  is  distempered. 

Let  us,  however,  state  it  to  one  another,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  it,  that  however  accustomed  one 
may  be  to  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  improve  upon  it,  that  which 
is  perfect — which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  which  is  the  exact  mind  and  will  of  God — is 
the  only  aim  that  is  quite  fitted  to  concern  and 
occupy  us.  Now,  I  believe  that  no  one  can  have 
sincerely  questioned  the  position  taken  here  three 
weeks  ago,  that  the  denominational  element  in  the 
Chnreh  is  foreign  to  our  Lord’s  conception  of 
Church.  We  may  be  satisfied  with  things  as 


they  are,  but  it  takes  but  little  study  of  the  lessons 
and  intimations  of  Christ  to  persuade  us  that  He 
can  not  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

However  narrow  may  be  the  lines  existing  be¬ 
tween  denominations,  and  whatever  the  seeming 
innocence  of  those  lines,  yet  the  lines  are  there; 
they  do  operate  as  barriers  between  adjacent  com¬ 
munions,  and  are  a  feature  of  Church  life  which 
could  not  have  been  contemplated  bj’  our  Lord 
when  He  said  in  the  words  of  devout  longing  re¬ 
corded  in  our  text:  “  I  pray  that  they  all  may  be 
one:  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  all  may  be  one  in  us.” 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  we,  none  of 
us,  I  suppKJse,  believe  that  what  we  now  know  as 
denominations  wll  fonn  any  element  in  that  great 
Church  of  the  future,  of  which  St.  Paul  makes  men¬ 
tion  when  he  sjjeaks  of'that  “  Glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy 
and  without  blemish.”  The  best  means  sometimes 
of  discovering  how  we  really  think  a  thing  ought 
to  be  is  to  find  out  how  we  believe  it  is  eventually 
going  to  be.  If  we  are  Christians  we  are  certainly 
optimists,  and  have  confidence  that  what  is  now 
ideal  only  will  sometime  become  actual.  There 
prevails  the  queer  but  veiy  common  inconsistency 
of  belie\’ing  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  tiying  to 
change  or  to  better  things,  but  that  things  are  lx)und 
to  be  better  sometime;  which  means,  it  .seems  to  me, 
either  that  the  world  is  to  be  pushed  through  the 
crisis  of  a  stupendous  miracle,  or  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  men  who  come  after  us  are  going  to  make 
more  earnest  with  the  matter  than  we  have  tjeen 
disposed  to  do.  If  the  Church  has  slippeti  into 
sects  because  it  has  slipped  away  from  the  personal 
life  of  that  I/Ord  in  whom  alone  its  perfect  and  indi¬ 
visible  unity  can  be  organized,  then  it  will  be  only 
by  our  deliberate  and  unanimous  return  to  that  per¬ 
sonal  Lord  that  the  lost  unity  can  be  recovered 
again. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  it  has  seemed  to  me 
specially  proper  to  take  this  matter  up  on  our  com¬ 
munion  Sabbath.  It  stands  in  close  relation  with 
all  that  such  a  Sabbath  represents.  As  we  gather 
about  the  Lord’s  Table,  the  one  fact  which  is  inti¬ 
mated — the  one  reality  which  is  expressed  and 
which  is  experienced, too — is  our  union  with  Christ 
and  our  consequent  membership  of  one  another. 
This  union  with  Him  is  not  one  which  is  achieved 
by  virtue  of  any  lines  of  thinking  that  unite  us  to 
Him,  or  any  courses  of  conduct  that  commend  us 
to  Him.  Holy  friendship  is  the  link  of  connection 
between  Him  and  us.  The  point  of  attachment  is 
underneath  the  plane  at  which  we  do  our  thinking, 
and  far  deeper  than  the  range  of  our  performance. 

The  success  of  our  ser\-ice  this  afternoon  will  be 
to  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  every  other 
consideration  disappears  in  the  warm  light  of  the 
single  experience  that  the  Lord  is  ours  and  we  are 
the  Lord’s. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  that  will  not  wpe 
out  the  differences  between  us.  The  distinctions 
of  wise  and  unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  will  subsist 
as  certainly  as  ever  they  do;  but  so  far  as  our  ser- 
^’ice  this  afternoon  is  a  Christly  and  a  Churchly  one, 
those  distinctions  will  not  intrude  themselves. 
The  family  of  Christ  is  in  that  particular  life  the 
I  family  in  any  human  household.  The  characters 
and  the  endowments  of  the  children  may  be 
exceedingly  various;  and  even  the  kind  of  estimate 
which  those  children  severally  form  of  their  own 
father  and  mother  may  also  be  exceedingly  various; 
but  none  of  those  discrepancies  operate  to  break 
the  home  into  factions,  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  home  tie  knits  itself  at  a  point  lower  down  than 
that  at  which  the  discrepancies  mentioned  subsist. 
The  home  tie  is  made  out  of  personal  devotion 
between  parents  and  children,  and  so  long  as  that 
personal  devotion  remains  in  force  unlikenesses 
among  the  children  will  not  menace  the  unity  of 
the  home. 

It  is  easy  enough  now  to  take  that  principle  and 
apply  it  in  the  matter  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  a  divided  Church  than 
there  is  of  a  divided  family,and  when  Church  divi¬ 


sion  comes,  when  denominationalism  comes,it  comes 
just  as  feuds  spring  up  among  a  household  of  sons 
and  daughters,  because  personal  loyalties  are  weaker 
than  individual  idiosyncrasies,  and  Christians 
group  themselves  into  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Methodists  and  a  hundred  or  two  sects  besides 
because  the  love  of  the  Lord  which  draws  them 
together  is  not  so  strong  as  to  overcome  their  petted 
notions  and  fondled  theologies  and  idolized  cere¬ 
monials  which  pull  them  apart. 

Now  that  is  the  genesis  of  denomination, 
and  I  have  lieen  thus  explicit  in  statement  and 
detailed  in  illustration  that  it  might  lie  appreciated 
how  positiv^  must  be  the  programme  of  effort  suffi¬ 
cient  to  close  up  these  lines  of  cleavage  and  make 
the  Church  once  more  to  be  single  and  unseamed. 
Such  results  will  not  be  effected  by  concocting  a 
scheme  of  Church  reunion  either  federal  or  organic. 
It  is  not  one  of  those  issues  that  can  be  consum¬ 
mated  by  an  arrangement.  People  can  not  be  made 
ecclesiastically  cohesive  hy  any  amount  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  fixing  and  ecclesia.stical  tinkering.  The 
secret  of  true  and  constructive  Church  union  and 
Church  unity  lies  only  in  the  intensifying  of  the 
cohesive  power,  and  the  cohesive  power  of  the 
Church  is  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and  His  people. 
Anvthing  that  presumes  to  take  the  place  of  that 
is  a  cheap  and  profitless  subterfuge.  Coming 
together  in  convention,  and  attempting  to  lay  down 
lines  upon  which  the  unifying  experiment  can 
proceed  exhibits  an  abundance  of  everything  but 
just  the  one  thing  that  is  necessiary:  and  for  people 
to  ruminate  upon  methods  by  which  the  thing  shall 
be  done  is  considerably  like  a  congress  of  botanical 
savants  convening  to  decide  up)on  the  steps  by 
which  a  mass  of  inorganic  matter  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  into  an  organized  plant.  There  is  no 
working  power  in  a  scheme.  Botanical  ingenuity 
is  no  substitute  for  life  energy-.  It  takes  life  to 
convert  raw  material  into  plant,  and  with  the  life 
once  in  hand  you  can  dispense  with  your  vegetable 
geniuses,  and  your  botanical  conventions  and  pro¬ 
grammes.  The  advantage  that  life  has  over  method 
is  that  while  method  has  no  power  to  guarantee 
life,  life  is  always  surety  for  method.  Plans  of 
Church  unity  do  not  compose  Church  life,  but 
Church  life  will  make  plans  of  Church  unity.  Life 
is  always  its  own  law  of  procedure:  and  men  dis¬ 
cuss  schemes  of  unification  for  the  reason  that  it 
costs  less  to  talk  about  expedients  for  doing  the 
thing  than  it  does  to  be  so  charged  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  help  do  the 
thing,  expedients  or  no  expedients.  A  man  may 
discuss  measures  for  effecting  the  object,  and  be 
passionately  convinced  of  its  desirableness,  and  yet 
not  be  so  engrossed  with  the  living  Christ  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  the  entire  matter  as  to  be  him¬ 
self  a  factor  conducing  to  the  issue  that  himself 
expatiates  over  and  prays  for.  I  know  a  prominent 
clergyman  in  this  vicinity  who  will  take  the  plat¬ 
form  any  time  in  the  interests  of  Church  unity  and 
who  will  pour  himself  out  in  persuasive  address 
and  throne-moving  supplication  in  behalf  of  the 
visible  oneness  of  the  Lord’s  people,  and 
yet  I  know  that  that  same  clergj’man  when 
asked  to  give  to  one  of  his  flock  a 
certificate  of  membership  with  a  view  to  withdraw¬ 
ing  to  another  communion — not  a  letter  of  dis¬ 
missal  and  recommendation,  but  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  that  such  a  person  was  at  that  date  a  member 
of  his  Church — refused,  and  the  result  of  it  all  was 
that  the  party  became  disgusted  w-ith  the  Church 
that  he  w’as  a  member  of,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  along  w’ith  it,  and  went  over 
to  Rome.  I  am  not  arguing  that  that  was  a  rea¬ 
sonable  course  for  the  disaffected  Churchman  to 
adopt.  I  only  refer  to  the  case  as  a  rather  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  man  may  believe  in 
Church  unity,  and  talk  it  and  pray  it,  and  yet  not 
have  sufficient  of  the  genius  of  Church  unity  in  his 
own  bosom  to  make  him  a  means  of  bringing  about 
Church  unity  as  a  historic  result. 

It  lies  close  by  this  also  to  say  that  the  union  we 
must  needs  desire  and  hope  for  is  not  one  that  is  to 
be  secured  merely  by  depreciating  the  features 
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wherein  the  several  communions  differ.  That  is  a 
negative  means  of  approach,  and  negative  expedi¬ 
ents  never  yield  positive  results.  We  are  not  going 
to  become  one — in  the  sense  intended  by  our  Lord 
— by  means  of  minimizing  the  respects  in  which  we 
differ,  but  by  accentuating  and  maximizing  the  one 
great  respect  wherein  we  are  in  accord.  There  is 
only  one  key-note  in  which  the  music  of  a  united 
Church  can  be  composed,  and  that  is  the  note  of  a 
living  Christ  with  whom  we  are  hid  in  God.  Now 
it  does  not  conduce  verj-  much  to  that  result  to 
treat  differing  modes  of  doctrinal  opinion  as  having 
all  about  the  same  value,  and  none  of  them  to  be 
exactly  credited  with  having  any  value.  That 
easy-going  indifferentism  which  keeps  good  na- 
tured  towards  all  opinions,  for  the  reason  that  it 
cares  nothing  in  particular  about  any  opinion,  does 
not  denote  either  an  intellectual  or  a  moral  tone 
that  makes  candidacy  either  for  the  reception  of 
great  blessing  or  for  its  conveyance.  We  are  not 
going  to  reach  Church  unity  by  dropping,  all  of  us, 
to  the  dead-level  of  doctrinal  don’t  care,  but  by  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  positive  altitude  of  mutual  coherence  in 
a  loved  and  living  Christ. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  motive  urging  us  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  relations  of  absolute  Church  unity 
distinguishing  believers  in  the  .\p)ostolic  period, 
we  ought  to  cany-  about  with  us  a  distinct  appreci¬ 
ation  of  what  it  is  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  suffer¬ 
ing  because  of  the  relations  of  schism  and  compe¬ 
tition  existing  now.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of 
our  Lord  suffer  almost  more  from  the  stupidity  of 
His  friends  than  they  do  from  the  malignity  of  His 
enemies.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  matter  we  are 
now  considering,  this  stupidity  evinces  itself  in  two 
ways.  It  shows  itself  in  the  first  place  in  the  rival¬ 
ries  and  ill-concealed  animosities  which  subsist  be¬ 
tween  rival  communions.  There  is  far  less  of  this 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  but  in  small 
country  villages,  not  only  in  the  older  parts 
of  our  country,  but  also  on  the  frontiers, 
the  animosity  existing  between  rival  communions 
is  often  more  constant,  more  intense,  not  to  say 
more  bitter,  than  between  either  of  the  Churches 
and  the  world  which  they  are  established  to  antag¬ 
onize  and  subdue.  It  is  hard  to  tell  w’here  mankind 
might  not  have  been  to-day  in  its  approach  towards 
millenium  if  all  the  energy  and  all  the  shrewdness 
and  all  the  money  which  rival  lines  of  ecclesiastical 
aggression,  and  rival  schools  of  ecclesiastical  opin¬ 
ion  have  spent  up)on  each  other  had  been  discharged 
ujjon  the  common  enemy.  Or,  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  churches  out  of  account  and  coming  to  a  matter 
that  we  can  jrerhaps  appreciate  a  little  more  keenly 
and  making  a  home  question  of  it  and  illustrating 
by  our  own  communion  :  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  interested  in  Foreign  missions,  and  interested  in 
Home  missions,  and  concerned  for  the  conversion 
of  unbelievers  the  whole  world  over  ;  and  yet,  let 
me  say  it  without  re.serve  and  without  bitterness, 
during  the  time  that  I  have  been  identified  with 
this  communion  I  know  of  no  effort  up  into  which 
it  has  mounted  with  such  vigor  of  mental  and  per¬ 
sonal  expenditure  as  in  the  matter  wherein  the  two 
wings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  stood  arrayed 
against  each  other.  I  am  not  apportioning  out  the 
blame;  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  reference.  I 
only  wanted  to  .say  that  during  the  time  I  have 
been  a  Presbyterian  the  hottest  battle  that  I  have 
seen  Presbyterianism  fight  has  been  entirely  within 
its  own  camp,  Mrith  the  devil  and  the  atheists  and 
the  infidels  looking  on  as  unscotched  and  self- 
congratulatory  spectators.  During  all  the  se  four¬ 
teen  years  there  has  been  no  revival  movement 
looking  to  the  conversion  of  heathen  at  home  or 
abroad  into  which  this  communion  has  thrown 
itself  with  such  a  concerted,  such  an  intense,  or 
such  a  sustained  interest  as  it  has  into  the  warfare 
that  has  been  waged  inside  its  own  ranks.  Suppos¬ 
ing  now  all  the  reserves  of  time,  thought,  money, 
faculty,  energy,  personality  that  have  during  this 
conflict  been  discharged  '  upon  men,  a  large 
percentage  of  whom  are  undoubtedly  Christians, 
nad  been  devoted  with  warm  consecration  of 
concerted  purpose  to  the  saving  of  them  that  are 
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lost,  what  might  we  not  have  been  to-day  as  a 
Christian  communion  in  numbers,  in  power,  in 
controlling  influence?  When  you  think  of  it, 
with  the  object  of  our  existence  njade  plain  to  us, 
with  Christ’s  own  purpose  for  us  distinctly  pre¬ 
scribed,  viz.,  that  we  should  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel,  when  you  think  of  it,  is 
there  anything  that  can  beat  us  in  point  of  wicked 
and  elaborate  foolishness  ?  It  is  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  divinity  of  Christianity  that  it  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  world  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  soldiers  enlisted  to  do  battle  for  it  are  quite  as 
likely  to  drop  into  habits  of  mutual  cannibalism  as 
they  are  to  combine  against  the  common  enemy. 

.\nother  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  the  random 
nietho<l  in  which  we  maintain  our  warfare;  I  mean 
the  lack  of  system  and  concertedness  with  which 
our  work  is  done.  You  would  suppose  that  the 
fact  that  one  denomination  had  become  .strongly 
establi.shed  in  a  given  heathen  country  or  heathen 
city  would  be  a  reason  why  other  denominations 
would  keep  away  from  there  and  limit  their  own 
efforts  to  regions  not  otherwise  possessed;  but  on 
the  contrary  the  more  other  denominations  there 
arc  at  work  in  a  place,  the  more  anxious  it  .seems 
to  make  the  rest  to  get  some  of  their  work  in  there 
too.  Happily,  the  sinful  ridiculousness  of  this  is 
coming  to  be  felt  and  holier  and  more  sen.sible 
counsels  are  beginning  to  prevail. 

Or  to  draw  this  question  back  .still  again  upon 
home  territoiy,  reflect  w’hat  a  complete  revolution 
it  would  work  in  our  methods  of  attempting  to  sub¬ 
due  our  own  city  to  the  sovereignity  of  Christ  if 
all  those  in  this  city  w  ho  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
could  realize  that  the  supreme  and  engrossing 
thing  in  Christianity  is  to  love  Chri.st  and  do  His 
will,  and  that  the  true  object  of  a  Church  is  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  .shall  swear  by  a 
certain  doctrine  or  worship  by  a  certain  cultus, 
but  to  save  the  large.st  possible  number  of  people 
into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  love  and  obedience. 
The  first  effect  of  that  idea,  if  it  once  thoroughly 
possessed  us,  would  be  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  ex- 
i.sting  organization  and  to  draw’  all  Christians  into 
concertedness  of  effort  for  the  redemption  of  the 
town;  and  that  means  that  the  ,collective  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth  would  become  systema¬ 
tized.  There  is  no  system  now.  If  a  Church  does 
not  like  the  species  of  heathenism  by  which  it  is 
invested  it  skips  to  a  locality  where  it  will  be  hap¬ 
pier.  I  heard  a  Pastor  say  a  while  ago,  who  is 
settled  up  in  that  portion  of  the  town  where  the 
churches  are  so  thick  that  they  are  crowding  out 
the  population  and  spoiling  it  for  residential  pur¬ 
poses,  that  when  a  new  family  moves  in  each  of 
the  Pastors  ^’isits  it,  and  on  withdrawing  leaves  a 
chromo  for  each  of  the  children.  Now  that  is  not 
system.  Supposing  an  army  were  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  a  countiy,  and  instead  of  being  held 
under  the  pre.ssure  of  a  single  purpose  and  all  its 
divisions  made  intelligently  cofiperent  in  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  that  purpose,  each  division  were  put 
under  its  own  commander,  allowed  to  go  where  it 
pleased,  to  fight  as  it  pleased,  or  when  it  got  tired 
of  fighting,  to  throw  away  its  guns  and  go  forag¬ 
ing:  How  long  would  it  take  to  effect  a  conquest? 
That  is  not  being  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  that  is 
being  nothing  but  a  bushw’hacker.  The  children  of 
this  world  are  a  great  deal  shrewder  in  their  gener¬ 
ation  than  the  children  of  light. 

Those  are  samples  of  what  it  is  costing  us,  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  way  in  which  the  cause  we  profess  to 
love  is  being  hindered  and  embarrassed  by 
considerations  that  form  no  part  of  the 
real  matter.  Everybody  believes  in  Church 
unity.  The  Episcopalian  believes  in  it, — on  the 
basis  of  the  historic  episcopate:  well, he  won’t  get  it 
in  that  way.  The  Baptist  believes  in  it, — on  the 
basis  of  immersion:  well,  he  won’t  get  it  in  that 
way.  The  Presbyterian  believes  in  it, — on  the 
basis  of  the  Presbyter  and  a  raff  of  other  things: 
well,  he  won’t  get  it  that  way.  Church  unity  is 
coming,  but  it  is  coming  as  an  interior  growth,  it  is 
coming  through  the  strengthening  and  intensifying 
of  the  divine  life  of  the  Church,  a  life  which  will 
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itself  lay  down  the  law  of  its  own  organization,  and 
be  the  architect  of  its  own  body. 

THE  MIDWAY  SETTLEMENT. 

Mr.  Editor :  Either  your  type,  or  my  type¬ 
writer,  played  me  a  trick  in  my  last  communi¬ 
cation  to  your  paper.  As  I  happened  to  have 
examined  Webster  at  the  time,  I  think  the 
former  was  the  offender.  You  headed  my 
article  Acadian  Romance  (without  an  “r”). 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  wrote  Arcadian 
Romance.  However,  in  the  language  of  mod¬ 
erns,  it  was  not  so  “bad  a  break”  after  all. 
The  Acadians  (in  the  vernacular,  Cadjians) 
are,  in  their  contentedness  and  primitiveness, 
Arcadian  indeed,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident:  Said  an  elder  of  one  of  our 
churches  upon  the  beautiful  Bayou  Teche,  im¬ 
mortalized  in  Evangeline,  “  I  was  once  stopping 
at  a  sugar  plantation  which  had  just  changed 
hands.  The  buyer,  an  Acadian,  or  Cadjian, 
V  ho  had  by  some  means  acquired  the  pur¬ 
chase  money,  came  to  see  his  new  estate.  His 
cart  had  in  neither  body  nor  wheel  a  particle 
of  iron,  and  the  harness  of  his  ox  team  was 
entirely  composed  of  stripes  of  untanned  hide. 
In  the  night  there  came  up  a  thunder  storm 
which  soaked  the  harness  left  under  an  oak, 
and  made  it  edible,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  planter’s  pack  of  deer  hounds.  Nothing 
disconcerted  by  the  occurrence,  he  asked  in 
the  morning  for  a  fresh  hide,  and  speedily 
repaired  the  damage.  ”  Behold  how  much  more 
fertile  in  resources  is  the  primitive  than 
the  civilized  man !  This  singular  people,  de- 
scendents  of  the  Nova  Scotian  exiles,  are  still 
Arcadian  in  the  simplicity  of  their  lives  and 
separation  from  the  current  of  the  great 
world  surging  around  them. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  pleasant  task  your 
editorial  courtesy  permits  me,  I  give  now  “A 
Short  History  of  the  Midway  People.”  I  con¬ 
dense  from  White’s  Historical  Collections  of 
Georgia.  In  the  beginning  of  1630  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church  was  gathered  at  Plymouth, 
England,  to  emigrate  to  North  America,  in 
order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges. 
After  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  chose 
the  Rev.  John  Warden  and  the  Rev.  John 
Maverick  to  accompany  them  as  ministers. 
Sailing  March  ‘20th,  they  arrived  at  Nantasket 
May  30th,  where  the  captain,  notwithstanding 
his  agreement  to  land  them  up  Charles  River, 
put  them  ashore.  Here  “they  were  left  in  a 
forlorn  wilderness,  destitute  of  habitations 
and  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  ”  They 
finally  settled  at  an  Indian  town  called  Mat- 
tapan,  and  named  it  Dorchester,  the  name  of 
the  native  town  of  some  of  the  settlers.  This 
is  now  a  suburb,  we  believe,  of  Boston.  In 
1695  a  church,  was  gathered  in  this  town,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Lord  ordained  its  pastor,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  to  South  Carolina,  “to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  churches  and  the 
promotion  of  religion  in  the  Southern  planta¬ 
tions.  ” 

After  a  passage  of  fourteen  days  they  landed 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1696,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  colony.  This  colony  of  Congre- 
gationalists  finally  settled  eighteen  miles  above 
Charleston  on  the  Ashley  River.  Here  they 
built  another  Dorchester.  This  occupation 
continued  about  fifty  years,  when  finding  their 
lands  impoverished  by  the  drastic  methods  of 
the  day,  too  contracted  for  their  growing 
numbers,  and  undesirable  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  unbealthiness,  they  determined  to  re¬ 
move  in  a  body  to  some  more  convenient  ter¬ 
ritory. 

In  the  old  record  book  of  what  is  there 
styled  “the  Medway  Church,”  still  preserved 
and  in  the  custody  of  Judge  John  Harden  of 
Waltbourville,  Liberty  County,  Ga. ,  there  is 
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a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  niorement, 
by  which  the  wanderers  were  finally  planted 
in  the  Midway  Settlement.  A  sentence  or  two 
will  gratify  the  curious,  as  well  as  show  the 
sterling  piety  of  these  men  and  women.  We 
reproduce  it  exactly  as  written:  “Our  ances¬ 
tors,  having  a  regard  more  to  compact  Settle¬ 
ment  and  religious  Society  than  temporal  ad¬ 
vantages,  took  up  but  small  tracts  of  laud, 
many  of  which,  after  their  decease,  being 
divided  among  their  children,  reduced  them 
still  smaller,  in  consequence  of  which  our 
lands  were  generally  soon  worn  out.  Few  had 
sutlicient  for  the  convenient  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  families,  and  some  none  at 
all,  nor  likely  to  get  any  among  us.” 

After  seeking  for  a  convenient  body  of  land 
in  the  colony  unsuccessfully,  they  sent  out 
two  exploring  parties,  one  by  land,  the  other 
by  water,  to  search  out  a  home  for  them  in 
the  adjacent  colony  of  Georgia.  A  {)etition 
was  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Georgia  for 
sufficient  land,  and  the  report  proving  satis¬ 
factory,  the  whole  religious  community  re¬ 
moved  in  a  body  about  1752,  with  their  minis¬ 
ter,  a  Congregational  preacher,  and  settled 
on  a  tract  of  22,400  acres  of  fertile,  but  as  it 
proved,  unhealthy  land,  lying  between  two 
short  tide  water  rivers,  the  Medway  and  the 
Newport. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Habersham, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Savannah,  to  Mr. 
Martyn,  Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia, 
in  England,  this  interesting  description  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  religious  motives  of  this 
emigration  is  given:  “These  people  are  not 
unknown  to  many  in  this  colony,  and  we  hear 
an  extraordinary  character  of  them  from  all 
quarters,  which  I  believe  they  will  justly 
deserve.  They  will  be  all  settled  as  contigu¬ 
ously  as  possible,  for  the  convenience  of 
meeting  in  public  worship,  which,  they  say, 
is  a  principle  end  of  their  moving.  ” 

By  articles  of  solemn  agreement  they  cove¬ 
nanted  with  each  other  not  to  alienate  any  of 
this  land  to  others  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  society !  A  printed  list  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  and  it  thrills 
me  to  find  on  this  roll  of  fame  the  names  of 
two  of  my  ancestors,  Benjamin  Baker  and 
Samuel  Brunley  (probably  an  error  of  the  pen¬ 
man  or  press),  or  Burnley. 

It  was  not  many  years  before  this  religious 
community  knew  the  baptism  of  blood  and 
fire.  They  had  heard  the  war  whoop  of  the 
Indian  and  knew  the  sharpness  of  his  toma¬ 
hawk,  and  now  Provost,  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  ravaged  the  settlement  with  the 
scourge  of  war,  killing  General  Screven 
almost  in  sight  of  the  old  church,  burning  it 
and  the  rice  ricks  and  homes  of  the  planters, 
for  they  were  a  patriotic  community,  and  for 
that  reason  inimical  to  British  rule.  Even  be¬ 
fore  Georgia  had  broken  the  British  yoke, 
thrilled  by  the  thunders  of  Lexington,  they 
had  sent  a  representative  to  Philadelphia,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  a  county  which  never  had 
more  than  two  thousand  whites,  has  the 
honor  of  two  signatures  on  the  immortal  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  Button  Gwinnette, 
its  delegate,  and  Lyman  Hall,  a  native  of  the 
parish.  Four  war  governors  claimed  it  as 
their  native  place,  viz :  besides  the  two  sign¬ 
ers,  Richard  Hawley  and  Nathaniel  Brown 
son.  It  was  no  wonder  that  by  legislative 
enactment  after  the  Revolution  the  name  of 
the  county  was  changed  from  St.  John’s  Par¬ 
ish  to  Liberty  County ! 

One  of  the  first  buildings  erected  by  the 
colonists  was  “a  meeting-house  at  the  cross 
paths.  ”  The  first  was  destroyed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ;  the  second,  a  temporary  building,  was 
displaced  in  1779  by  the  present  structure, 
which  although  of  wood,  is  still  in  excellent 
repair.  The  government  of  the  church  was 


peculiar ;  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  its 
first  pastor,  served  through  its  hundred  years 
and  more  by  Presbyterian  ministers  (one  of 
the  pastors  was  the  father  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who,  we  believe,  was  born  in  Liberty 
i  County,  Ga. )  ;  its  other  officers  were  deacons 
I  and  “select  men,”  and  the  discipline  of  the 
:  church  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  Session 
j  composed  exclusively  of  all  the  male  members  I 
I  This  peculiar  church  constitution  lasted  until 
j  the  dissolution  of  the  church  by  our  Civil  War, 
i  of  which  more  anon.  They  were,  in  all  their 
generations,  an  enlightened  and  godly  and 
Sabbath-keeping  people.  The  school  and  the 
church  were  the  centres  around  which  re¬ 
volved  their  social  life. 

As  an  instance  of  strictness  of  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  take  the  following :  One  of  the  dea¬ 
cons  was  magistrate  as  well,  and  if  any  trav¬ 
ellers  came  along  the  highway  by  the  church 
on  Sunday,  they  were  halted,  taken  home 
with  him,  man  and  beast,  most  hospitably  en¬ 
tertained  without  charge,  and  sent  on  their 
way  on  Monday ! 

From  this  intelligent  and  religious  commu 
nity  went  out  such  professors  as  the  brothers 
LeConte  of  California  University,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Jones  of  Tulane  University,  New  Or¬ 
leans  ;  such  lawyers  as  Judge  Law  of  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Charles  Colcock  Jones ;  such  minis¬ 
ters  as  Thomas  Golding  and  Charles  Colcock 
Jones,  Jr.,  LL. D. .  professors  in  Columbia 
Seminary,  and  the  last,  the  apostle  of  the 
slave ;  and  Daniel  Baker,  the  noted  evangelist, 
and  Way  and  Quarlerman  missionaries  to 
China:  forty  ministers  in  all  and  hundreds  of 
others ! 

This  church  in  all  these  years  had  a  large 
white,  but  much  larger  negro  membership, 
and  all  communed  at  the  same  time,  the 
whites  below,  the  blacks  in  the  capacious  gal¬ 
leries  above,  and  from  the  same  sacred  vessels 
of  silver,  as  they  were  baptized  from  the 
same  marble  font. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  history,  allow  the 
writer  to  quote  himself:  “The  war  wrote 
‘finis’  on  the  laat  page  of  this  remarkable  and 
honorable  history.  The  changed  relations  of 
master  and  servant  have  consolidated  the 
blacks  in  this  region  and*8cattered  the  whites 
into  remoter  and  healthier  parts  of  the  county. 
A  colored  Presbyterian  church  under  a  white 
pastor  and  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church,  are  now,  or  until  recent¬ 
ly,  the  only  worshippers  in  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice  erected  in  1779.  It  is  now,  by  permission 
of  the  descendants  of  the  w’hite  members,  used 
by  the  negroes  upon  the  easy  terms  of  keeping 
in  order  the  adjacent  graveyard,  in  which  re 
pose  the  ashes  of  four  or  five  godly  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  church  with  a  finished  history ! 

“But  as  her  sons  and  daughters,  inheriting 
the  sterling  piety  of  their  fathers,  gather  an¬ 
nually  uiK)n  this  hallowed  ground  to  lovingly 
commemorate  the  historic  past,  they  illustrate 
in  their  own  persons,  characters  and  celebra¬ 
tion,  the  blessed  fact  that  the  gracious  infiu- 
ences  set  in  motion  by  an  earnest  Christian 
church  continue,  even  when  in  the  providence 
of  God  it,  as  an  organization,  has  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  ” 

The  Midway  Presbyterian  Church  was  at  the 
start  entirely  composed  of  the  colored  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  ante-bellum  church,  having 
about  four  colored  to  one  white  member. 
How  long  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williams  ministered 
to  them  I  cannot  say,  but  for  a  long  term  of 
years  they  have  had  no  pastor  but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Waite,  a  white  minister,  who  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  their  secular  education  as  well 
as  religious  instruction.  He  lives  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  some  five  miles  distant,  but  is  not  only 
faithful  as  a  preacher  but  also  as  a  pastor 
His  field  of  labor  is  that  occupied  so  long,  so 
laboriously  and  successfully  by  Rev.  Charles 


Colcock  Jones,  D.  D.  No  doubt  it  is  due  to 
this  influence,  as  well  as  the  faithful  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  pastor,  and  the  conservative  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  creed  and  order  restraining  a 
naturally  excitable  and  emotional  people,  that 
this  large  congregation  almost  entirely  es¬ 
caped  the  infection  of  the  “Messiah  Craze” 

I  which  swept  through  the  county  some  years 
ago,  leading  many  of  the  poor  creatures  to 
abandon  their  crops  and  homes  and  become 
followers  of  a  white  lunatic,  or  more  probably 
knave,  who  sold  them  in  advance  for  five  dol¬ 
lars  each  a  pair  of  wings  to  take  them  to 
heaven  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  just  at  hand! 
Upon  inquiry  I  could  learn  of  only  two  per- 
!  sons  in  the  congregation  who  surrendered 
to  that  strange  delusion,  reminding  one  of  the 
days  of  Millerism.  Mr.  Waite  could  furnish 
you'*  readers  with  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Midway  Colored  Presbyterians. 

I  close  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  private 
letter  from  a  former  pastor  of  Old  Midway 
Church  before  the  war,  and  an  inmate  of  my 
father’s  family  in  Dorchester,  where  he  knew 
and  learned  to  appreciate,  although  “not  to 
the  manner  born,”  the  pleasant  relations  ex¬ 
isting  between  master  and  servant  under  the 
old  regime.  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  L.  Buttolph,  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth,  who  had  been  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  late  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  of  Georgia,  himself  a  son  of  Midway, 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  D.  D. ,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  anniversary'  on  the  14th  of  March  last, 
w'rites  from  Marietta,  Ga.  : 

“The  annual  meeting  of  the  Midway  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  A 
large  number  of  the  Midway  congregation 
was  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  the  reunion  of  old  friends  was  most 
enjoyable.  The  communion  was  observed  in 
the  old  church,  and  the  scenes  of  former  days 
of  like  character  w'ere  vividly  brought  to  mind. 
A  few  of  the  colored  people  participated  with 
the  white  communicants  in  the  feast.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Stacy  of  Newnan,  Ga.  .preached 
the  sermon,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Baker  (a  descendant  of  the  old 
Puritan  his  namesake)  of  Monticello,  Fla. ,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  service.  In  Ihe  afternoon,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  I  delivered  the  memorial  sermon 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jones.  ...  I  missed 
our  old  friend  Willoughby  (she  was  our  col¬ 
ored  cook,  our  ‘Maum  Willoughby’),  whom  I 
visited  three  years  before ;  she  had  been  called 
‘higher.’  I  visited  our  old  friend  Windsor  (he 
was  the  family  carriage  driver  and  hostler)  at 
his  house  and  united  with  him  at  his  bedside 
in  prayer.  He  is  passing  away  wdth  consump¬ 
tion  and  will  not  tarry  here  very  long.  He 
bears  his  sufferings  wdth  Christian  patience, 
and  is  sustained  with  the  Christian  hope. 
Brother  Waite,  his  pastor,  is  faithful  in  his 
attentions  to  him.” 

Thanking  you.  Brother  Editor,  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  writing  uix>n  a  topic  which  you 
can  well  imagine  is  unspeakably  dear  to  my 
heart,  I  remain,  Yours  in  our  Lord, 

R.  Q.  Mallard. 

New  ORL.BANS,  April,  18M. 

A  Scriptural  Index  to  the  International  Sun¬ 
day-school  Lessons,  from  1878  to  1895,  inclu¬ 
sive,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Barnes  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  published 
by  the  International  Sunday  -  school  Index 
Company  o'  Hartford.  The  Index  gives  the 
subjects  and  Scripture  passages,  and  years  in 
which  they  were  studied,  of  every  lesson  dur¬ 
ing  twenty-three  years.  The  arrangement  of 
the  Index  is  alphabetically  by  subjects.  ($5 
a  hundred.) 

Vital  economic  questions  of  the  day  are 
treated  by  recognized  authorities  in  A  Policy 
of  Free  ISxchange,.  edited  bv  Mr.  Thomas 
Mackay,  editor  of  “A  Plea  for  liiberty,”  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  To 
be  published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 
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‘‘THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY.” 

Bt  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

Dr.  George  D.  Herron  of  Iowa  College  has 
put  forth  a  new  book  of  some  150  pages,  in 
which  one  finds  a  powerful  restatement  of 
positions  which  have  excited  much  attention, 
some  criticism,  and  much  misunderstanding. 
The  book  consists  of  five  lectures,  delivered 
as  a  course  largely  to  students  at  Michigan 
University,  Princeton,  Union  Seminary,  and  in 
other  places.  It  includes  also  “  The  Message  to 
Men  of  Wealth,”  which  first  called  attention  to 
the  work  of  this  young  thinker,  a  message 
that  no  one  can  read  without  recognizing  its 
clear  statement  of  principles  and  its  spiritual 
power. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  the  scientific  ground  of 
Christian  Sociology.  In  all  study  of  social 
questions,  writers  dwell  so  much  u^n  statis¬ 
tics  and  machinery ;  travel  so  often  the  hard, 
beaten  ground  of  changes  in  our  ways  of  doing 
things ;  that  it  is  refreshing  to  have  our  atten¬ 
tion  turned  to  the  real,  underlying  thought, 
that  we  must  change  our  ways  of  feeling  and 
of  being,  and  seek  the  life  that  is  hidden  in 
Christ,  in  order  that  we  may  find  the  life 
which  is  to  reveal  Christ  in  the  new  social 
state.  There  are  many  things  in  Dr.  Herron’s 
writings  that  link  him  with  three  very  differ 
ent  schools  of  thought.  One  of  these  is  the 
type  of  which  Maurice  was  the  chief  exponent, 
and  which  found  its  way  into  English  life 
through  Carlyle.  Tennyson,  Kinsgley,  and  the 
allied  writings  of  Robertson  of  Brighton. 
Again,  one  is  reminded  in  reading  Dr.  Herron 
of  the  new  thought  in.  Germany,  which  is 
linked  with  the  name  of  Schliermacher,  Lotze, 
and  Hitachi.  But  there  is  also  a  note  which 
belongs  to  Dr.  Herron  alone,  a  note  that 
dominates  the  Mystic  school  and  gives  it  the 
power  which  the  Mystic  school  rightfully  has, 
and  which  the  Church  can  only  ignore  in  days 
of  decadence  and  formality. 

The  second  lecture,  on  the  Christian  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Society,  sets  forth  society  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  same  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  that 
was  revealed  in  the  life  and  person  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  Jesus  Christ.  The  high  ideal  of  the 
Church  as  the  revelation  of  God’s  inner  being, 
which  is  the  ideal  of  the  New  Testament, 
naturally  casts  our  present  organizations  into 
somewhat  sombre  shadows ;  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
understanding  to  assume  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  hostility  to  the  Church  of  God.  We  who 
belong  to  the  Church  must  ourselves  “judge 
ourselves  that  we  be  not  judged  and  no  man 
can  look  out  on  the  divisions  of  Protestantism, 
the  strife  and  bigotry  of  the  sects,  the  world¬ 
liness  and  formality  of  our  public  worship,  the 
cowardice  of  much  of  our  preaching,  without 
welcoming  the  scorching  criticism  that  must 
be  reechoed  from  the  pages  of  Isaiah  or  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  and  applied  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day. 

The  doctrine  of  repentance  has  been  a 
neglected  doctrine  even  amidst  the  thinkers  of 
the  school  •  of  Maurice  To  a  real  repentance, 
not  of  the  individual  only,  but  social  and 
ecclesiastical.  Dr.  Herron  would  recall  Chris 
tianity.  The  theory  of  a  divine  Sonship  only 
brings  out  into  powerful  contrast  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  man’s  prodigal  use  of  his  divine 
inheritance.  Those  who  would  identify  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  the  subtilivies  of  metaphysical 


theology,  will  find  in  Dr.  Herron’s  message 
little  to  comfort  and  much  to  criticise.  He 
does  not  busy  himself  with  efforts  to  show 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books, 
that  he  may  conveniently  exclude  those  think¬ 
ers  with  whom  he  cannot  agree.  The  inspiration 
which  the  Church  needs  most  to  emphasize,  is 
the  present  indwelling  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 
Those  whose  faith  is  built  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  facts  which  only  the  historians  and 
critics  can  test,  may  have  a  perfect  philo¬ 
sophical  system,  but  it  is  not  the  faith  of  the 
New  Testament,  whose  foundation  stone  is 
Jesus  Christ,  manifested  in  the  fiesh,  and 
revealing  Himself  by  the  indwelling  of  His 
Spirit. 

Dr.  Herron  sees  clearly  that  which  is  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  the  consciousness  of  Christians  all 
over  the  world,  that  the  next  great  reformation 
in  the  Church  is  to  be  a  social  and  ethical  re 
formation.  Christians  will  not  be  content  to 
accept  as  right  in  the  eyes  of  God  a  course  of 
conduct  which  makes  the  palace  and  the 
slum  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  necessity. 
Men  who  are  communing  with  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  are  not  so  much  interested  in  purely 
theological  questions  as  in  a  restatement  of 
the  relations  of  men  to  their  fellow-men,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  the  relations  we  know,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  will  determine  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  a  common  Father.  “He  who  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?”  “No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,”  and  He 
does  not  ask  us  to  love  Him  in  the  abstract, 
but  to  love  Him  as  our  Father,  as  He  reveals 
Himself  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  as  He  appeals  to 
us  in  prison,  in  hunger,  and  in  nakedness 
amongst  our  fellow  beings. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  regard  some  of  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Herron  as  extreme,  but  in 
the  wrtier’s  judgment,  the  logic  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  wlil  carry  us  still  farther,  till  we  find 
that  the  groaning  of  God’s  creation  in  the 
midst  of  a  civilization  that  dares  to  call  itself 
Christian,  is  not  groaning  under  the  hand  of 
a  Father,  but  lamentations  of  a  brotherhood 
under  the  heel  of  an  oppressor.  Private  profit 
as  an  end  in  life :  individual  gain  as  the  one 
object  in  business ;  individual  success  as  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  minister;  these  things^ 
surely  do  not  bring  us  near  to  Christ.  How 
can  any  one  do  his  duty  to  God  who  forgets 
the  claims  of  the  servant  in  his  household,  or 
the  employee  in  his  office?  God  has  not  given 
us  a  revelation  of  metaphyscial  abstractions, 
but  He  has  revealed  to  us  the  relations  that 
ought  to  exist  between  man  and  man,  com¬ 
munity  and  community,  nation  and  nation. 

Dr.  Herron's  warnings  will  be  in  many 
quarters  criticised  as  stirring  up  discontent. 
But  men  ought  to  bediscontented  with  the  wick¬ 
edness  and  brutality  of  our  present  social  or¬ 
ganizations.  Better  that  they  should  be  stirred 
to  wrath  and  indignation  than  that  they  should 
dream  life  away  in  hopeless  despondency  or  sel¬ 
fish  content.  We  must  face  either  a  revolution 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  hand  to  hand  struggle 
with  the  monster  Frankenstein  which  we  have 
summoned  into  existence  and  now  starve  in 
our  slums;  or  society  must  be  transformed  by 
the  introduction  of  justice ;  not  the  poor  cari¬ 
cature  that  men  call  justice,  but  the  justice 
of  God,  which  is  the  same  with  Him  ns 
His  mercy  and  righteousness  and  compassion. 
Asleep  at  ease,  in  snug  contentment,  the 
Church  may  make  proselytes  all  she  pleases, 
but  unless  she  herself  be  transformed,  she  will 
not  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 
This  is  the  message.  It  is  not  always  pleasant 
reading.  It  is  a  sword  dividing  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  message  that 
wlil  find  reception  in  all  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Chuerh.  What  is  needed  to-day  is  the 
hearing  ear ;  the  message  has  found  its  voice 


THE  FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

The  following  letter  from  Erzeroom,  dated  March 
10th,  is  forwarded  to  us  from  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Board  in  Boston.  It  tells  a  pitiful  story 
of  destitution  and  distress,  which  appeals  to  every 
Christian  heart  in  Happy  America. — [Ed.  Evas. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith :  The  absorbing  topic  of 
thought  and  effort  with  us  now  is  the  relief 
of  the  starving  thousands  all  around  us.  The 
distress  is  much  more  severe  than  when  I  last 
wrote.  The  reason  is  that  every  day  new 
families  become  dependent  on  charity.  With 
anxious  hearts  they  watch  their  small  store  of 
food  disappearing.  The  day  comes  when  it 
is  all  gone.  If  there  is  anything  of  a  saleable 
nature  in  the  house,  it  is  sold  for  a  trifle. 
Soon  nothing  is  left.  They  must  either  beg  or 
starve  to  death.  In  Passen,  two  weeks  ago, 
the  number  of  those  who  had  no  bread  was 
5,000;  to-day  it  is  7,000.  A  thousand  added 
every  week.  In  Khanoos  it  is  even  worse,  and 
the  city  is  in  a  terrible  condition.  Twenty 
thousand  human  beings  in  Erzeroom,  with  its 
population  of  sixty  thousand,  have  nothing  to 
eat  except  as  it  is  given  to  them  in  charity ! 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  in 
America  who  have  sent  us  help.  That  un¬ 
known  “Friend”  in  Boston  is  deserving  of  spe¬ 
cial  thanks  for  his  generous  donations.  The 
blessings  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish 
are  his.  When  his  last  gift  of  3800  came,  we 
began  at  once  to  help  on  a  larger  scale  than 
we  had  preivously  dared  to. 

In  the  city  every  day  we  feed  about  400  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  them  being  widows  and  orphans, 
and  all  of  them  in  the  last  stages  of  poverty. 

Our  plan  is  this :  By  careful  examination  we 
found  out  as  many  worthy  poor  as  we  could 
help.  Then  we  wrote  out  tickets,  good  for 
one  week,  which  we  gave  to  each  family. 
These  tickets  are  carried  each  day  to  the 
baker,  who  gives  the  amount  of  bread  called 
for  on  the  ticket,  keeps  a  careful  account 
himself,  and  also  marks  on  the  ticket  the 
amount  given.  We  settle  the  bills  once  a 
week.  The  amount  of  money  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  will,  at  this  rate,  be  exhausted  in  five 
weeks  now  ;  but  we  hope  to  receive  more  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  Besides,  we  sent  to  Possen 
enough  to  feed  1,200  people  for  a  short  time, 
and  to  Khanoos  a  similar  sum.  Our  pastor  in 
the  latter  place  writes  that  if  we  had  not  sent 
the  help  we  did,  many  would  certainly  have 
died  of  starvation. 

Any  amount  of  money  we  receive  we  can 
spend  wisely.  We  have  received  many  peti¬ 
tions  from  the  villages,  especially  asking  for 
seed.  One  village  wants  about  1,000  bushels 
of  any  kind  of  grain  for  seed.  This,  too,  is  a 
low  estimate.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred 
villages  as  badly  off.  “We  are  starving  now, 
and  do  not  know  how  we  can  live  until  spring ; 
but  God  is  merciful,  and  if  we  only  bad 
assurance  of  being  able  to  sow  our  fields,  we 
could,  with  better  courage,  endure  the  present 
hunger.”  The  story  everywhere  is  the  same 
— nakedness,  hunger,  sickness,  death.  Thou¬ 
sands  pray  to  die  rather  than  live.  Even  lov¬ 
ing  parents  are  not  sorry  when  their  children 
die.  There  is  no  hunger,  nor  is  there  any 
shame  in  the  grave.  Anything  that  is  done 
should  be  done  at  once.  These  people — forty 
thousand  of  them — are  starving  now. 

Remittances  for  the  relief  of  this  distress, 
if  sent  to  Langdon  S.  Ward,  Esq.,  1  Somerset 
Street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  will  at  once  be  re¬ 
ported  by  cable,  and  will  be  immediately 
available  at  Erzeroom. 


It  is  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  private  library 
that  it  is  particularly  rich  in  the  classical  and 
theological  departments ;  that  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  single  theological  work  missing 
which  has  seen  the  light  since  the  owner 
matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1828.  Most  of  these 
books  were  presented  to  him  by  their  authors. 
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WOMAN  SUFFBAOE. 

By  B«t.  a.  Burgeu,  D.B. 

Sometimes,  after  a  cloud  has  seemed  to  be 
slumbering  a  long  time  in  the  horizon,  it  leaps 
rapidly  up  to  zenith,  and  bursts  in  a  storm  up¬ 
on  the  earth.  The  “Woman  Suffrage  Move¬ 
ment”  appears  to  have  such  a  history  as  thig 
cloud.  For  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  it  has 
been  in  sight,  and  has  at  times  loomed  up, 
with  a  degree  of  formidableness ;  but  now, 
whatever  we  may  wish,  or  hope,  or  fear  re¬ 
specting  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  like  many 
another  movement  in  this  much  voting  coun¬ 
try,  it  will  break  upon  us. 

It  is  a  gracious  thing  to  foresee  the  inevita¬ 
ble,  and  a  wise  thing  to  prepare  for  it.  Clear¬ 
ly,  the  women  themselves  are  now  assuming 
the  responsibility  and  taking  the  lead  in  the 
rapid  approach  to  this  grave  innovation.  In 
♦his  State  they  have  put  in  operation  a  sys¬ 
tematic  campaign,  thorough  and  sweeping,  by 
which  the  whole  people  are  to  be  reached,  and 
so  much  are  they  in  earnest,  that  it  will  fare 
ill  with  the  helpless  man  who  gets  in  the  track 
of  the  “reform”  and  tries  to  hold  it  back. 
Every  county  and  town  is  being  canvassed. 
Whether  infamy  or  renown  shall  follow  his 
action,  each  man  must  go  on  record  as  for  or 
against. 

Well,  amen ;  so  let  it  be.  But,  really  and 
seriously,  there  is  a  range  and  sweep  to  this 
movement  which  the  women  themselves  ought 
to  consider  carefully  and  be  prepared  to  wel¬ 
come  with  needed  w’isdom  and  strength,  when 
the  new  situation  is  realized. 

For  it  is  not  the  simple  and  narrow  question 
of  having  or  not  having  a  “right,”  that  must 
be  met  when  the  final  solution  comes.  It  is, 
rather,  the  graver,  weightier  question  of  as 
Burning  a  responsibility.  And  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  a  very  serious  one ;  it  is  one  from  which 
the  best,  most  refined,  intelligent,  and  godly 
women  will  at  first  instinctively  shrink  and 
draw  back.  Moreover,  it  is  one  for  which 
vast  numbers  of  women,  intelligent  in  things 
confessedly  belonging  to  their  “sphere,”  will 
find  themselves  lamentably  ignorant.  They 
will  need  a  new  development  and  have  to 
make  a  new  departure  as  to  the  scope  of  their 
reading  and  thinking. 

Nor  will  this  result  be  impossible  or  unde¬ 
sirable.  Women  are  quick  in  acquiring  intel¬ 
ligence,  seeing  points,  and  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  conditions.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
they  will  become  the  objects  of  the  most 
eager  political  scheming  and  hoodwinking  of 
ambitious  politicians,  who  have  personal  or 
partizan  ends  in  view.  The  unscrupulousness 
of  men  will  become  the  snare  of  many  an  in¬ 
nocent  and  artless  woman.  And,  thereby,  po¬ 
litical  morality  will  suffer  many  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  shock.  By  many  a  painful  lesson  many 
women  will  learn  that  man  is  nowhere  a  more 
adroit  and  artful  deceiver  than  in  political 
maangement. 

The  stock  arguments  for  woman  suffrage 
are  tinctured  with  some  degree  of  sophistry. 
For,  really,  women  are  not  seriously  oppressed 
in  this  country;  and  arguments  assuming  that 
they  are,  are  simply  ridiculous.  It  is  true 
that  some  laws,  which  are  heirlooms  of  the 
distant  past,  need  to  be  improved  in  regard  to 
the  status  of  woman,  especially  in  regard  to 
estates  and  other  property  matters.  But  the 
men  are  not  averse  to  making  such  changes, 
when  the  need  for  them  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  becomes  apparent.  Men  are  not  the 
pitted  foes  of  women  ;  and  between  them  there 
is  a  natural  solidarity  of  interests,  that  works 
in  the  long  run  toward  equity  and  justice. 


Good  women  are  not  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  man’s  oppression  and  cruelty.  They 
are  not  clamoring  for  rights,  but,  like  Mary 
Lyon,  are  only  afraid  that  they  will  not  know 
and  do  all  their  duty. 

Nor  are  women  so  superior  to  men,  under 
similar  conditions,  that  a  great  improvement 
in  the  moral  status  of  politics  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  result  from  the  extension  of  the  ballot 
to  them.  Many  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
visionary  philanthropists  would  follow  the  ex¬ 
periment.  Humanity  would  still  be  the  same ; 
and  reform  would  have  to  still  plod  on  in  the 
old,  tedious  w’ay,  results  and  conditions  com¬ 
ing  to  the  better  only  as  one  by  one  both  men 
and  women  should  rise  to  higher  morality  and 
righteousness.  To  the  extent  that  women  have 
participated  in  public  affairs,  their  record  has 
not  been  purely  angelic.  As  public  persons 
and  lobbyists  they  have  displayed  a  remark 
able  trueness  to  erring  human  nature 
The  idea  that  the  ballot  would  greatly  add 
to  a  good  woman’s  power  for  good  is  also  part¬ 
ly  fallacious.  It  will  be  a  sad  blunder  for  so¬ 
cial  and  moral  interests  of  the  community 
when  the  principal  emphasis  of  woman’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  comes  to  be  laid  upon  the  ballot. 
For  the  grand  leverage  of  womanhood  for  the 
world’s  betterment  must  ever  be  in  her  home 
life ;  her  exalted  influence  as  wife,  mother, 
teacher,  philanthropist,  Christian,  neighbor,  | 
friend.  In  the  personal,  domestic,  and  social  i 
prerogatives  of  her  life — prerogatives  that  are 
peerless  and  unique— she  is  still  to  hold  the  | 
throne  of  greatest  power.  Here,  if  she  may  j 
not  vote,  she  may  make  voters,  scores  and  ; 
generations  of  them,  that  will  live  out  and  , 
multiply  in  more  public  walks  the  pure  prin¬ 
ciples  that  by  precept  and  example,  in  the 
modest  spheres  of  contentment  and  duty,  she 
shall  have  planted  deeply  and  permanently. 
Home  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  ful¬ 
crum  on  which  to  rest  the  leverage  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  and  example,  for  the  uplift  of  the 
community. 

Another  fallacy  incident  to  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  movement  is  that  because  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  equal,  they  are,  therefore,  alike. 
Equal,  they  must  still  be  differentiated.  Man 
is  not  woman,  and  woman  is  not  man.  This 
distinction  is  real,  and  must  modify  all  our 
theories  in  regard  to  rights  and  functions  and 
responsibilities  and  achievements.  Man  or 
woman  may  be  best  developed  on  the  lines  of 
nature’s  great  laws  and  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tions.  Equality  does  not  imply  identity  nor 
uniformity.  That  woman  is  called,  equally 
with  man,  to  public,  political,  or  military 
functions;  or  that  man  is  called,  equally  with 
woman,  to  household  and  domestic  duties ;  is 
an  absurdity  that  none  would  hesitate  to  con¬ 
cede.  And,  surely,  in  this  field  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  distinctions  there  is  room  for  an  honest 
question  as  to  whether  the  introduction  of 
women  to  spheres  of  public  responsibility  in 
w’hich  she  has  never  yet  been  conspicuously 
womanly  or  useful,  will  improve  either  woman¬ 
hood.  or  society,  or  politics. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  problem  is  that  the 
ballot  is  the  inalienable  and  natural  right  of 
either  man  or  woman.  No  natural  right  of 
any  person  necessarily  includes  the  ballot. 
This  is  an  acquired  right.  We  are  not  born 
with  it.  The  public  weal  is  before  the  indi¬ 
vidual  right  of  any ;  and  this  matter  of  suf¬ 
frage  is  not  regulated  on  the  principle  of  ab¬ 
solute  rights,  but  on  that  of  wise  government 
and  ascertained  utility.  If  it  is  best  for  the 
whole  that  any  man  or  woman,  or  any  class  of 
men  or  women,  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  ballot,  this  is  one  thing. 
If  it  is  clear  that  for  self  defense  and  protec¬ 
tion  any  person  or  cla^s  should  have  the  power 
of  the  ballot,  this  is  another  thing.  But  no 
person  is  born  with  a  ballot,  or  an  inalienable 


and  natural  right  to  the  ballot,  in  bis  posses¬ 
sion.  Doubtless,  the  loose  idea  and  practice 
of  this  country  respecting  the  right  to  “vote" 
will  yet  make  trouble  for  some  race  of  states¬ 
men  to  settle. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  premises  is,  that  im¬ 
mediate  deliverence  from  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance  and  other  moral  and  social  evils  would 
be  gained,  if  women  could  but  get  to  the  polls. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  advantage  might  be,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  first  result  of  such  an 
innovation  would  be  more  harmful  than  other¬ 
wise.  Bold,  bad  women  would  be  first,  and 
good,  modest,  shrinking  women  last  at  the 
ballot  box.  In  course  of  time  they  would 
come,  forced,  against  their  tastes,  in  many 
cases,  by  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  would  do  faithfully  a  duty  which 
it  might  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  very 
cheerfully.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
while  there  is  a  host  of  good  women,  there  is 
also  a  host  of  the  bad,  the  ignorant,  the  aban¬ 
doned.  There  is  a  froth  at  the  top  of  society, 
and  a  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  must  be 
noted  in  the  solution  of  every  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  problem.  A  distinguished  female  advocate 
of  the  ballot  for  woman  has  just  said :  “Intel¬ 
ligent  women  do  not  want  their  votes  annulled 
by  the  unintelligent,  the  vicious,  and  the  ig¬ 
norant  voters.”  This  is  a  point,  and  more 
than  a  point,  in  the  discussion. 

Besides,  if  woman  is  to  be  a  voter,  she  must 
also  be  a  politician.  She  must  attend  the  cau¬ 
cus.  She  must  study  and  talk  politics.  She 
must  run  for  office.  She  must  take  the  field 
and  the  stump.  At  least  all  of  this  is  logical¬ 
ly  included  in  the  premises  on  which  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  woman  suffrage  rests.  So  “there  is 
a  good  deal  of  it.”  Not  too  much,  perhaps; 
all  may  work  its  way  clear  in  the  end,  per¬ 
haps.  Utopia  may  lay  in  this  direction,  per¬ 
haps  ;  and  surely  there  are  hosts  of  women 
who  should  be  granted  the  ballot  eventually, 
or  there  are  hosts  of  men,  so  called,  from 
whom  the  ballot  should  be  taken  away. 

If  women  are  made  voters,  what  will  be  the 
practical  situation?  Unmarried  women,  of 
course,  will  be  an  added  element  in  the  result. 
But  as  to  married  women,  this  or  that  must 
follow ;  each  woman  must  vote  as  her  husband 
votes,  and  thereby  make  no  change  in  the  rel 
ative  strength  of  either  side  of  the  question 
pending,  or  she  must  vote  against  her  hus¬ 
band,  at  the  risk,  in  a  heated  campaign,  of 
creating,  perhaps,  a  breeze  in  the  family. 
These  perhapses  make  visible  an  interrogation 
point  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  confess  to  a 
willingness  to  see  the  experiment  tried  ;  but 
let  all  the  ladies  be  assured  that  if  all  polling 
places  are  like  those  it  has  been  my  fate  to 
get  into  on  election  days,  the  scene,  with  its 
et  ceteras,  will  be  a  new  and  memorable  ex¬ 
perience,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  depart, 
asking,  in  language  of  pardonable  skeptscism, 
“Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  un¬ 
clean  ?” 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  sets  Mr.  Craw- 
I  ford  right,  as  follow-s; 

!  In  his  recent  novel  called  Katharine  Lau- 
j  derdale,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  speaks  of  a 
I  minister  in  this  city  as  “a  dissenter.  ”  Does 
I  not  the  accomplished  author  know  that  that 
i  term  has  no  propriety,  no  sense,  when  used  of 
I  ministers  in  this  country?  A  Presbyterian  in 
I  England  is  a  Dissenter,  just  as  an  Episcopalian 
I  is  in  Scotland,  because  in  each  c.'tse  the  man 
I  differs  from  the  Church  established  by  law. 
j  But  here  there  is  no  establishment,  and  there- 
!  fore  there  are  no  “  Dissenters.  ”  It  is  an  abuse 
I  of  language  to  apply  the  term  to  any  minister 
of  any  Church.  Doubtless  in  Mr.  Crawford’s 
case  it  was  an  oversight,  but  sometimes  the 
employment  of  the.term  is  simply  a  piece  of 
intolerable  arrogance. 
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The  Religious  Press, 

The  Outlook  holds,  as  touching  the  question 
of  Woman  Suffrage,  that  there  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  mere  extension  of  the  suffrage,  but 
certain  disadvantages.  It  continues; 

These  are  the  two  questions  which  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  first  to 
determine.  If  all  the  women  of  the  State, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  in  city  and 
country.  East  Side  and  West  Side,  vote,  will 
the  vote  materially  modify  the  result?  will  it 
give  a  soberer,  more  self-restrained,  more  in¬ 
dependent,  less  partisan  judgment?  On  the 
questions  now  before  the  country— the  tariff 
and  the  coinage  questions— or  before  the  State 
—the  government  of  our  great  cities,  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  ballot  reform — 
will  the  million  and  a  third  of  women  voters 
bring  to  the  State  an  accession  to  its  political 
wisdom  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  bur¬ 
dens  assumed?  Or  will  they  gain  enough 
themselves  to  compensate  therefor,  in  the  en¬ 
larged  political  education  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  reading  the  political  press,  attend¬ 
ing  political  conventions,  and  going  to  prima¬ 
ries  and  nominating  conventions?  -for  the 
right  to  vote  is  a  barren  right  unaccompanied 
by  a  right  to  aid  in  making  nominations  and 
shaping  policies.  These  are  the  first  concrete 
questions  for  the  women  of  New  York  State 
to  consider. 

And  these  are  followed  by  another.  If  the 
women  of  the  State  are  to  assume  the  duty  of 
suffrage,  they  must  either  add  it  to  their  other 
duties,  or  must  lay  aside  other  duties  to  take 
Up  this  new  duty.  Which  alternative  will  they 
accept?  Doubtless  there  are  a  considerable 
nunaber  of  idle  women  who  could  take  on  new 
duties  without  being  overburdened.  But  we  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  proportion  of  idle  wo¬ 
men  is  any  larger  than  that  of  idle  men;  we 
doubt  if  it  be  as  large.  The  women  in  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  are  generally  overworked. 
In  towns  and  cities  domestic  cares  are  for 
many  less  exacting ;  but,  relieved  from  house¬ 
hold  drudgery,  women  have  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  sweet  offices  of  charity  and  religion. 
They  are  increasingly  the  directors  and  mana¬ 
gers  of  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 
institutions.  They  are  the  almoners  of  bounty 
made  possible  only  by  the  concentration  of 
masculine  energy  in  the  accumulation  of  means 
out  of  which  that  bounty  can  be  bestowed. 
In  determining  the  question  whether  they 
wish  to  vote,  the  women  are  to  consicer 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  add  the  duty 
involved  in  intelligent  and  conscientious  vot¬ 
ing  to  their  present  duties,  or  to  lay  aside 
some  of  their  present  duties  as  less  sacred  or 
less  important  than  that  of  participation  in 
the  science  and  art  of  politics. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  similar 
ity  of  function  is  necessary  to  equality  of  posi¬ 
tion  or  influence.  We  look  with  sincere  regret 
upon  that  phase  of  modern  civilization  which, 
under  the  appearance  of  opening  more  voca¬ 
tions  to  woman,  drives  her  into  breadwinning, 
and  often  into  competing  with  and  lowering 
the  wages  of  her  brothers,  so  that  the  husband 
and  wife  sometimes  earn  by  their  joint  labor 
but  little  more  than  the  husband  might  other 
wise  have  earned  alone,  and  the  home  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  natural  builder  and  guardian. 
We  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  well  meant 
movement  which,  under  the  appearance  of 
conferring  upon  w’oman  a  right  and  a  symbol 
of  equality  with  man,  imposes  upon  her  the 
performance  of  duties  hitherto  accepted  and 
assumed  by  men.  We  believe  that  the  division 
of  labor  which  makes  man  the  breadwinner 
and  the  administrator  of  the  State,  and  gives 
to  woman  the  administration  of  the  home  and 
of  those  wider  domesticities  which  are  of  kin 
to  the  home — the  hospital,  the  school,  and  the 
like— has  its  reason  in  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 
and  that  no  reform  is  for  either  her  welfare  or 
that  of  the  community  which,  in  its  eagerness 
to  affirm  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  confounds 
their  social  functions  and  endeavors  to  make 
them  duplicate  each  other.  Nor  is  this  gener¬ 
al  law  modified  by  the  fact  that  in  exceptional 
cases  each  has  nobly  assumed  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  which  naturally  would  devolve  upon  the 
other. 

The  Catholic  Review  avails  of  a  quotation 
from  a  source  not  regarded  as  orthodox  or 
evangelical  by  the  great  Protestant  public,  by 
way  of  justifying  the  notorious  neglect  of  the 
Bible  on  the  part  of  its  Church,  especially  the 
body  of  adherents.  We  confess  some  surprise 
that  it  should  thus  fraternize,  so  to  speak. 


with  a  writer  who  is  obviously  without  a 
particle  of  reverence  for  Holy  Scripture,  such 
as  is  entertained  in  common  by  intelligent 
Catholics  and  the  great  mass  of  Protestants. 
Our  contemporary  says : 

Here  and  there  a  non-Catholic  sees  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  making  the  living  Church  of  Christ 
subordinate  to  a  collection  of  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  copies  of  manuscripts,  written  in 
various  languages  by  different  writers  without 
concert  or  common  system  or  relation,  now’ 
translated  more  or  less  correctly,  and  said  to 
be  subject  to  individual  interpretation.  For 
instance,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Arena,  the 
Rev.  Frank  B.  Vrooman  writes:  “The  old  say 
ing  that  the  Bible  is  a  fiddle  on  which  we  can 
play  any  tune,  is  only  a  vulMr  expression  of 
the  fact  that  the  proof  text  Bible  is  backbone 
and  sinew  of  a  divided  Christendom,  and  that 
out  of  the  multitudinous,  infallible  verses,  a 
clever  text- monger  is  able  to  find  some  spe¬ 
cious  warrant  for  almost  every  doctrine,  prac¬ 
tice,  or  institution,  one  might  almost  say,  for 
every  crime  that  has  ever  cursed  the  world. 
...  In  short,  we  are  reduced  at  last  to  this : 
that  the  old  Bible,  consisting  of  sixty  six 
books  and  divided  into  Old  Testament  and 
New,  is  not  the  only  vehicle  of  the  revelation 
of  God  to  the  world.  God  is  not  dependent 
upon  a  book.  He  has  other  resources  than 
literature.”  Unquestionably  He  selected  liv¬ 
ing  agents  to  teach  the  world  His  Gospel^  and 
neither  wrote  nor  ordered  to  be  written  any 
document  or  book  to  do  so  to  the  exclusion  or 
to  the  precedence  of  the  men  whom  He  had 
picked  out  and  sent  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  w’ith  that  commission.  The  Bible  is  the 
best  of  books,  but  the  Church  existed  and  was 
doing  its  full  duty  before  the  Bible  was 
written. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  odious  income  tax,  and  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  namely,  the  oppressive  and 
unequal  burdens  it  would  lay  upon  thousands 
of  the  very  best  and  most  enterprising  and 
free-handed  of  our  citizens : 

In  conversing  with  men  who  favor  the  im¬ 
position  of  an  income  tax,  one  fact  is  promi¬ 
nent.  They  cite  always  the  wealth  of  the 
Vanderbilts,  Goulds,  Rockefellers,  and  four 
or  five  other  men  who  are  many  times  million¬ 
aires,  as  reasons  why  the  tax  should  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  They  give  no  reason  why 
the  large  number  of  men  whose  annual  in¬ 
comes  are  from  four  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  should  be  subjected  to  an  odious  stat¬ 
ute.  The  sum  of  their  argument  is,  that  for 
the  sake  of  reaching  a  very  limited  circle  of 
citizens,  a  large  and  especially  valuable  class 
of  men  and  women  shall  be  made  to  bear  an 
extraordinary  portion  of  the  public  burdens. 
The  government  is  to  be  made  to  say  to  the 
very  best  class  of  citizens,  “Be  industrious, 
thrifty,  enterprising,  righteous,  judicious, 
temperate,  self  denying,  and  as  soon  as  such 
virtues  bear  fruit  in  an  income  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year,  you  shall  be  subjected  to 
a  special  tax  from  which  the  mass  of  your 
fellow  citizens  is  exempt.  You  bear  your  full 
share  of  all  other  taxes,  and  when  you  attain 
a  certain  degree  of  prosperity  through  most 
valuable  qualities,  you  shall  be  compelled  to 
contribute  an  additional  part  of  the  public 
income.”  Yet  this  class  contributes  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  income  of  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  no  other  class  costs  the 
community  so  little.  If  all  men  were  such  as 
they  are,  there  would  hardly  be  a  necessity 
for  a  police  force,  courts,  almshouses,  and 
many  other  public  provisions  which  will  sug 
gest  themselves  to  every  reader.  Moreover,  it 
is  especially  a  tax  upon  the  households  of  the 
Protestant  Christian  Churches,  who  are  to¬ 
day  the  benefactors  of  the  world.  The  fact 
I  is,  the  income  tax  is  almost  without  a  justifi¬ 
cation. 

The  Advance  refers  to  a  new  element  in  our 
current  politics  It  is  antithetic  to  what  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  “Catholic  vote,” 
and  really  due  to  the  potential,  but  uncon¬ 
fessed  influence  of  that  vote  in  our  politics : 

Election  returns  last  week  were  full  of  the 
three  ominous  letters  “A.  P.  A,"  showing  that 
organization  to  be  taking  an  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  and  influential  part  in  the  elections.  It 
formed  a  leading  issue  in  many  cities,  and 
politicians  recognized  it  as  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  general  landslide  toward 
Republicanism  makes  it  hard  to  estimate  just 
how  much  influence  the  A.  P.  A.  had  on  the 
i  result,  as  almost  invariably  the  Catholics  were 


allied  with  the  Democrats,  and  many  of  the 
triumphs  claimed  by  the  organization  do  not 
really  belong  to  it.  In  Milwaukee,  where  the 
Catholics  and  Democrats  worked  the  A.  P.  A. 
issue  for  all  it  was  worth.  Mayor  Koch,  the 
Republican,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
plurality.  Both  the  Republicans  and  the 
A.  P.  A.  claim  the  credit  of  the  victory.  In 
Springfield,  Ill.,  a  ficticious  A.  P.  A.  blue 
book,  designed  to  prejudice  voters  against  the 
society,  resulted  disastrously  to  the  authors  of 
the  false  document.  In  Kansas  City  the  strife 
between  the  two  factions  resulted  in  a  riot  in 
which  a  number  of  lives  were  lost.  In  almost 
eveiy  one  of  numberless  instances  where  the 
A.  P.  A.  endeavored  to  make  its  influence 
felt,  the  Catholics  adopted  the  mistaken  tac¬ 
tics  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  solid  polit¬ 
ical  body  against  the  society.  They  could  do 
nothing  more  likely  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
their  enemies.  So  long  as  they  shall  attempt 
to  use  their  religion  as  a  makeweight  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  to  cast  as  one  man  a  vote  which  is 
known  as  the  Catholic  vote,  just  so  long  will 
they  encourage  and  justify  an  opposing  organ¬ 
ization.  But  if  they  shall  quietly  eliminate 
the  Catholic  organization  as  a  political  force, 
and  shall  align  themselves  on  issues  which  do 
not  concern  their  church  or  their  religion,  A. 
P.  A.  -ism  will  drop  to  pieces  fur  lack  of  a  rea¬ 
son  for  existence. 

The  Presbyterian  Observer  puts  in  a  word 
for  the  old  churches,  so  fraught,  many  of 
them,  W’ith  the  tender  memories  of  long  ago: 

The  old  church  of  our  boyhood  was  not  a 
fine  specimen  of  architectural  beauty,  nor  bad 
it  the  convenient  appurtenances  of  modem 
structures  for  worship,  but  it  was  large,  and 
filled  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  with  intelligent, 
earnest,  and  devout  worshippers.  People  at¬ 
tended  from  the  country  as  well  as  from  the 
tow’n.  On  sacramental  occasions  five  hundred 
communicants  would  gather  around  the  tables 
then  in  use.  The  seats  were  not  of  the  most 
comfortable  order,  nor  the  pulpit  the  most  or¬ 
nate,  nor  the  music  the  mpst  artistic,  but  the 
services  were  impressive,  and  the  sermons  able, 
spiritual,  and  helpful.  Impressions  there  re¬ 
ceived  have  never  worn  away.  Revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion  were  frequent,  and  ingatherings  large. 
During  one  of  them  we  became  a  subject  of 
grace.  Often  thought  turns  to  the  hallowed 
spot.  A  new  generation  has  succeeded,  and 
the  old  building  has  been  torn  down  and  a 
handsome  and  costly  structure  taken  its  place, 
but  our  sweetest  and  tenderest  memories  gath¬ 
er  about  those  then  active,  but  who  have  since 
entered  into  glory,  and  about  the  edifice  with 
which  they  were  identified.  The  new  one  is 
an  improvement  in  many  asf^cts,  but  the  old 
suggests  tender  and  precious  associations 
which  the  other  does  not  to  those  who  loved 
the  venerable  pile,  and  who  were  associated 
W’ith  its  religious  life  and  activity.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  old  churches  throughout 
the  land  which  are  equally  suggestive  of  the 
dearest  experiences  and  the  most  hallowed 
ties.  The  heart  goes  out  to  them,  and  pre¬ 
cious  memories  stand  connected  with  them. 

The  North  and  West  discovers  nothing  good 
or  promising  in  the  Coxey  movement  upon 
Washington.  We  quite  agree  with  it  that  it 
is  not  a  symptom  to  be  lightly  considered  or 
treated  with  special  leniency.  It  is  due  to  our 
legislators,  as  to  our  courts,  that  they  have 
entire  .immunity  from  all  such  visitations. 

I  The  attitude  of  all  good  citizens  should  be  one 
of  outspoken  opposition  to  this  growing  and 
threateniug  army  of  chronic  idlers: 

The  Coxey  armies  are  a  dangerous  symptom. 
When  men  are  chosen  to  legislate,  it  is  not 
right  to  march  regiments  of  men  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol  to  coerce  them.  These  men  are  not  armed, 
but  it  would  be  a  short  step  toward  anarchy 
to  encourage  such  movements.  Where  men 
j  are  fed  without  giving  service  in  return,  they 
I  are  being  trained  as  tramps.  Cities  aretempt- 
!  ed  to  send  such  companies  on  to  others  in  or- 
i  der  to  get  rid  of  them.  California  hoboes  are 
indignant  because  the  Riverside  people  will 
not  feed  them,  and  a  division  at  St.  Louis  are 
unwilling  to  work  at  $1.50  a  day,  but  propose 
to  surrender  to  the  city  so  that  it  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  feed  them.  Men  who  cannot  get 
work  ought  to  be  helped.  Men  who  will  not 
w’ork  when  they  have  the  chance  ought  to  be 
put  on  a  treadmill  of  some  sort  where  they 
would  be  starved  until  they  earned  a  nickel 
to  put  in  the  slot.  It  is  wrong  to  uphold  lazy 
tramps. 
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JOSEPH  FORGIVING  HIS  BRETHREN. 

Joseph’s  Administration  in  Egypt. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  learned  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  was  in  all  probability  the  last  of  the  Hyksos, 
or  foreign  line  of  (Shepherd)  Kings.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  dynasty  did  not  extend  over  all  Egypt. 
Eower  Eg>T)t  only  was  theirs  (as  far  south  prob¬ 
ably  as  Memphis);  their  capitals  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  Zoan  (the  classic  Tanis,  now  San)  and  Bubas- 
tis,  now  Tel-Basta.  Upper  Egj’pt  was,  indeed,  in 
a  certain  degree,  subject  to  them,  as  suzerains  or 
overlords,  but  it  was  governed  by  native  Theban 
princes,  whose  submission  was  so  far  from  being 
perfect  that  in  the  last  days  of  this  Apepi  they 
finally  threw  off  the  Hyksos  yoke  and  expelled  the 
alien  race  from  all  Egypt.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  “  finds  ”  of  modem  archeology  was  that,  in 
i88i,  of  the  mummy  of  one  of  these  Theban 
princes,  Ra-Sekenen  (the  third  of  the  name), 
frightfully  wounded  and,  in  fact,  killed  in  a  battle 
with  this  very  Pharaoh;  his  body,  however,  rescued 
and  embalmed  by  his  own  people. 

This,  however,  must  have  been  later  in  Joseph’s 
lifetime.  At  the  period  of  the  famine  Apepi  had 
not  yet  sent  from  his  capital,  Zoan,  that  insulting 
message  to  his  vassal  at  Thebes,  of  which  the  mon- 1 
nments  tell  us,  and  which  actually  precipitated  the 
war  of  independence.  As  yet  the  Shepherd  King 
was  feared,  if  not  always  obeyed,  in  the  southern 
country,  and,  no  doubt,  Joseph  might  exercise 
considerable  authority  in  the  matter  of  imposts 
and  taxes  even  in  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  best 
Egyptologists  agree  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  he  should  have  had  sufficient  power  to  change 
the  tenure  of  land  in  the  upper  country.  The  nar¬ 
rative  in  Genesis  makes  no  allusion  to  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  this,  or  in  any  other  respect,  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  but  this  is  not  surprising. 
It  was  not  the  purjxise  of  this  narrative  to  show  us 
Joseph’s  conduct  from  the  Eg>'ptian  point  of  riew. 
And  such  features  of  his  government  are  given  as 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  his  God-inspired 
wisdom. 

Gathering  together  the  scattered  notices  of  his 
policy,  as  the  writer  in  Genesis  gives  them,  we 
find  that  having  taken  up  tie  fifth  part  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  (xli.  34,  48) 
— a  not  excessive  tax  in  a  time  of  unexampled 
prosperity — he  himself  superintended  its  di.stribu- 
tion  when  the  time  of  famine  came  (56,  xlii.  6). 
We  must  not  suppose  that  the  royal  treasures  were 
at  once  levied  upon.  The  larger  farmers,  fore¬ 
warned  by  Joseph’s  proceedings,  would  of  course 
have  kept  reserves  of  food  on  hand  against  this 
time,  and  their  neighbors  would  first  have  recourse 
to  them.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  were  all 
forced  to  go  to  the  public  granaries,  apparently 
(xliii.  18,  though  not  necessarily),  before  the 
first  year  of  famine  was  over,  .\fter  their  money 
was  exhausted  (14,15),  their  cattle  was  next 
pledged  for  food  (16,17),  when  this  point  was 
reached  Joseph  was  able  to  carrj’  out  a  policy 
which  he  had  doubtless  long  foreseen  to  be  for  the 


good  of  the  nation.  In  a  country  where  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  people  depends  so  wholly,  as  it 
does  in  Egypt,  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  final  control  of  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  prosperity  of  some  parts  of 
our  Western  country  depends  on  a  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  government  can 
best  undertake  to  provide  it.  Joseph’s  land  policy 
(20)  was  not  to  reduce  the  people  to  a  condition  of 
serfage;  but  he  did  propose  to  break  up  that  feudal 
system  which  the  monuments  show  us  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  before  this,  and  which  had  made  the  Pharaoh 
little  more  than  a  nominal  lord.  There  were  trying 
times  at  hand;  disturbances  had  already  begun  in 
the  Theban  district,  though  they  did  not  culminate 
till  later,  and  it  was  important  for  the  permanence 
ofthe  government  that  the  people  should  be  more 
dependent  upon  their  King  than  they  then  were. 
The  ground  rent  exacted  by  Joseph  (one-fifth  ofthe 
produce,  24-26)  was  far  from  heavy — it  was  the 
same  paid  by  the  Israelites  under  the  Mosaic  econ¬ 
omy,  the  same  paid  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day, 
and  far  less  than  the  Jews  paid  under  Syriac  rule, 
or  than  our  Southern  ‘  ‘  share  ’  ’  farmers  or  the  French 
matayers  pay  to  their  landlords.  In  a  prolific  coun¬ 
try  like  Egypt  such  a  rent  could  be  easily  paid  in 
times  of  plenty,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  (which, 
however,  were  not  likely  to  occur  under  the  new 
rule,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  occur  for  hundreds  of 
years  after)  the  government  would  share  the  loss 
with  the  governed — a  system  which  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  practiced  by  Eastern  despots  even  to  the  present 
day. 

The  priests  paid  no  tribute  ( 22 ) ;  their  land  became 
not  Phartiok's  (26).  To  have  laid  hands  on  the 
property  of  the  priests  would  have  seemed  sacrilege 
to  Joseph  probably  as  much  as  to  Pharaoh,  and 
it  would  certainly  not  have  been  good  polic}- 
to  strain  the  Pharaoh’s  relations  with  the  priests, 
who  w’ere,  in  fact,  princes  of  the  ancient  pure 
Egyptian  lineage,  and  who,  with  their  enormous 
influence  over  the  people,  might  not  with  safety  be 
alienated  at  a  time  like  this.  One  feature  of 
Joseph’s  policy  remains  to  be  considered:  his 
removal  of  the  population  from  their  countiy 
homes  to  cities  (21).  TheLXX.  and  Vulgate  are 
followed  by  many  scholars  in  translating  the 
passage  made  slaves  of  them,  but  the  Revised 
Version  does  not  adopt  this  reading.  In  fact,  the 
probability  is  that  this  step,  while  certainly  to 
Pharaoh’s  advantage,  was  probably  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  populace,  greatly  improving  their 
condition.  The  feudal  system  worked  in  Egj’pt  as 
it  always  worked,  producing  constant  petty  warfare, 
hindering  rural  activity,  and  depressing  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  lower  classes.  This  state  of  things 
would  be  broken  up  by  the  removal  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  government 
would  be  strengthened  by  this  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  feudal  chieftains. 

With  regard  to  the  famine,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  so  great  an  author!  tj*  as  Brugsch 
believes  that  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  at  El-Kab 
(Upper  EgJTit)  refers  to  this  veiy  famine.  The 
tomb  is  that  of  a  governor  under  Ra-Seneken,  the 
native  prince  of  Upper  Eg>’pt  (the  same  whose 
mummy  has  already  been  alluded  to),  and  he  may 
well  have  acted  under  Joseph’s  instructions  in  the 
collecting  and  later  on  in  the  distribution  of  food. 
“  I  issued  com  to  the  city,”  he  says  in  his  tomb. 


THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xlvi.  15. 

Golden  Text. — If  thy  brother  trespass  against 
thee,  rebuke  him,  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him. 
Luke  xvii.  3. 

Up  to  this  time  the  typical  character  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  has  been  that  of  fatherhood.  With  Joseph  a 
new  relationship  is  brought  into  prominence. 
Joseph  is  the  typical  brother;  a  relationship  which 
in  its  highest  development  has  in  it  something  of 
the  protecting  father-love,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
parity  of  experience  and  feeling  which  makes  the 


tme  brother,  even  more  than  the  father,  the  one 
to  whom  we  turn  when  overcome  by  a  sense  of 
shortcoming  and  sin.  Our  brother,  we  feel,  has 
been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  have  been;  he 
is  not  separated  from  us  by  the  almost  God-like 
perfection  with  which  we  endow  our  father;  to 
Him,  though  not  having  sinned  as  we  have,  we  yet 
can  go  with  the  confidence  that  he  understands  the 
character  of  the  assaults  under  which  we  have 
succumbed,  and  not  only  knows  how’  to  pity,  but 
having  himself  come  off  conqueror  where  we  have 
failed,  knows  also  how  to  help.  This  ideal  brother¬ 
hood,  perfectly  realized  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  for 
the  first  time,  and  more  perfectly  than  in  any  other 
person  in  Bible. historj%  foreshadowed  in  Joseph. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  story;  we  have 
known  it  by  heart  nearly  all  our  lives;  the 
famine  in  Canaan,  the  resorting  to  Egypt 
for  food,  the  recognition  of  his  brethren 
by  Joseph,  his  testing  of  them  to  see  whether  at  last 
his  father’s  welfare  and  the  furtherance  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  may  be  intmsted  to  them,  and  finally  that 
exquisitely  beautiful  scene,  without  parallel  in  all 
literature,  where  Judah  in  his  plea  for  Benjamin 
proves  that  they  have  stood  this  test.  One  or  two 
perplexing  points  in  this  story  have  been  made 
somewhat  clearer  by  our  analysis  of  these  chapters 
two  weeks  ago.  One  or  two  remain  to  be  looked 
into. 

In  the  first  place,  any  but  a  verj’  superficial  reader 
must  be  struck  with  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the 
means  employed  by  Jacob  to  sav’e  his  family  from 
famine.  Eleven  sacks  of  grain  would  not  have 
kept  his  family  and  retainers  alive  for  a  week. 
Here  we  may  gain  light  by  observing  the  method  of 
the  writers  of  Genesis.  As  a  distinguished  writer 
has  pointed  out,  we  should  never  have  known  that 
Abraham  had  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  armed  men  but  for  his  rescue  of  Lot,  nor 
that  Jacob  had  any  help  except  that  of  his  sons  in 
caring  for  his  vast  flocks  and  herds  but  for  his  fear 
of  Esau.  Of  course  it  would  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  eleven  men  to  go  to  Egypt  for  eleven 
asses’  loads  of  grain;  one  man  could  have  driven 
them  all.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
eleven  sons  of  Jacob  went  to  Egjpt  at  the  head  of 
a  large  drove  of  asses  with  their  proper  attendants. 
Nothing  is  said  of  them  because  the  important 
teaching — the  prophetic  nature  of  the  hi.story  does 
not  lie  with  facts  like  these. 

Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly 
divine  I  asks  Joseph  (xliv.  15),  and  it  .shocks  our 
sense  of  truth.  But  Joseph  was  not  a  mental  prodigy-. 
Like  all  the  men  in  his  position  at  that  time  and 
for  centuries  after  in  Egypt,  he  probably  believed 
that  he  could  divine  and  actually  used  his  divining 
cup  for  that  precise  purpose.  To  deny  this  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  Joseph’s  high  spiritual  attain¬ 
ments,  and  to  set  aside  the  plain  statement  by  .say¬ 
ing,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  that  he  spoke 
thus  merely  by  way  of  keeping  up  his  suppo.sed 
Egyptian  character  before  his  brothers,  is  an  insult 
to  Joseph’s  truthfulness.  We  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  he  was  tru  We  have  no  right  <0  ask 
that  he  should  be  cinturies  l)efore  his  time  in 
enlightenment.  Joseph  was  not  a  prodigy,  he  was 
a  man,  a  man  of  his  time,  though  one  of  the  best 
men  of  that  or  any  other  time. 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  Joseph’s 
oath.  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh  1^-16).  He  did 

not  use  the  oath  to  deceive  his  brethren;  he  used 
it  because  it  had  become  customary  to  him  to  make 
this  solemn  appeal.  We  learn  from  the  papyri 
that, except  by  the  accused  upon  trial,  it  was  against 
the  law  for  any  but  the  great  lords  to  use  this  oath. 
Swearing  yi2&  a.\\  offense  against  Egyptian  ritual, 
but  the  solemn  and  judicial  use  of  oaths  was  com¬ 
mended. 

Coming  to  the  lesson  portion  we  find  one  very- 
interesting  w  itness  to  the  Egy-ptian  character  of  the 
story-  in  verse  8.  Joseph  w-as  literally  what  he  says 
then  that  he  was,  a  father  to  Pharaoh  and  a  lord  of 
his  hou.se.  Both  these  are  Egyptian  titles  indi¬ 
cating  a  well  defined  rank.  Aben  Per-aa,  father 
of  Pharaoh,  w-as  the  Head  of  the  Court  a 
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most  distinguished  office.  Adon,  lord  was  also  an 
Egyptian  title.  Both  of  these  were  unquestionably 
Joseph’s.  Our  next  lesson  will  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  inquiring  about  the  locality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  land  of  Goshen.  It  remains  here  only  to 
sum  up  the  teachings  of  our  lesson  p>assage. 

The  nobility  of  Joseph’s  forgiveness  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  In  proportion  with  the  patience  and  self- 
control  with  which  he  had  kept  himself  in  hand 
until  the  test  was  perfect  and  he  saw  that  he  might 
with  safety  to  all  interests  reveal  himself  to  his 
brethren,  is  the  freeness  and  fulness,  the  tenderness 
and  confidence  of  his  forgiveness.  There  was  no 
danger  that  his  be  not  grieved  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  The  time  had  come  not  only  for  his  forgive¬ 
ness  of  these  once  sinning  men,  but  for  their 
forgiveness  of  themselves.  Here  is  a  deep  lesson. 
The  very  forgiveness  of  our  Lord  does  not  so  loose 
us  from  bondage  that  we  are  able  to  go  forward  in 
freedom  and  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord — we 
must  also  be  able  to  forgive  ourselves.  And  that 
can  only  be  done  when  we  are  so  united  to  Him  by 
the  consciousness  of  His  forgiveness — by  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  His  smile  of  love,  that  we  can  feel  our¬ 
selves  to  be  in  true  alliance  with  Him  in  His  work. 
God  meant  it  for  good — not  our  dark  and  dreadful 
sin,  but  the  results  of  it,  which  were  in  His  all 
powerful,  all  loving  hands.  .And  now  He  having 
so  turned  our  sin  to  meet  His  purposes,  how  shall 
we  not,  being  forgiven,  enter  into  a  new  and  deeper 
alliance,  one  in  which  the  whole  purpo.se  of  our 
lives  is  to  do  His  will.  Then  we  can  forgive  our¬ 
selves,  when  with  full  heart  and  steady  purpose, 
rejoicing  that  in  the  past  not  our  will  but  His  has 
indeed  been  done,  we  may  take  for  the  motto  of  the 
future  not  only,  “  not  my  wall  but  Thine  be  done,” 
but  “  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  Lord.” 

Then,  like  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  we  fall  in  with 
the  plans  of  God.  It  is  nothing  that  old  associa¬ 
tions  mu.st  be  broken  up,  old  habits  of  self  reliance 
set  a.side  ;  a  new  home,  new  ties,  new  duties  en¬ 
tered  upon.  We  who  have  been  sufficient  to  our- 
selves.submit  gladly  to  the  “nourishing”  ofjoseph, 
the  direct  mediator  of  God’s  will.  Henceforth  all 
our  goings  and  comings  are  in  God’s  ordering. 
Whether  Canaan  or  Go.shen,what  matters  it:  where- 
ever  we  may  be  we  are  in  alliance  with  God — His 
plans  and  pur|X)ses  are  ours. 


HABBATH -SCHOOL  MISSION  WORK. 

By  Bev.  J.  S.  Phillips. 

The  late  Missionaries  Conference  at  Chicago, 
aside  from  the  invaluable  instruction  there 
imparted  by  Dr.  Worden,  demonstrated  to 
those  interested  in  the  cause  of  evangelism 
the  importance  and  power  of  such  an  agency 
as  one  of  the  rescuing  forces  of  the  nation  from 
the  perilous  drift  of  the  time. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information, 
there  are  more  .than  14,000,000  children  and 
young  people,  below  the  age  of  twenty  one,  in 
our  own  land  outside  of  all  Gospel  influence. 
That  is,  over  6(56,660  of  our  own  population 
are  growing  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
every  year  without  being  taught  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  His  true  religion,  which  are  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  that  is  good  in 
government  and  which  alone  can  fit  any  peo¬ 
ple  to  govern  themselves. 

How  to  enlist  this  army  of  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation  beneath  the  banner  of  the  cross,  is 
the  greatest  problem  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  day.  In  many  cases  they  cannot,  in 
others  they  will  not  enter  a  church,  thereby 
putting  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  pastor,  so  that  with  the  present  ar 
rangement,  the  solution  of  the  question  rests 
largely  with  the  Sabbath-school  missionary. 
The  present  force  of  75  Presbyterian  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  appalling  task.  It  should  be  750,  each  with 
the  motto  and  the  prayer,  “The  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  children  and  young  people  of  our 
nation,  for  Christ  and  the  Kingdom.” 


God’s  Care. 

April  83.  The  valley  of  bones.  Ezek.  xzxvil.  1-14,  ST. 

“  SI.  The  valley  of  death.  Psalms  xziii.  1-6. 

“  35.  I  will  be  with  thee.  Isaiah  xliii.  1-7. 

“  26.  Whom  shall  I  fear  ?  Psalms  xxvii.  1-14. 

“  ST.  Riches  of  grace.  Ephesians  ii.  1-10. 

“  28.  Riches  of  love.  Isaiah  Ixiii.  T-9 ;  lx v.  18-25. 

Sunilay,  April  30.  Topic— God’s  care  for  His  own. 

Psalms  rlii.  1-3S. 

■  The  Psalmist  addresses  his  own  .soul,  his  in¬ 
most  self.  He  goes  away  alone  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.self.  And  the  subject  of  his  conversation 
is  (iod.  Too  much  introspection  may  be  hurtful 
and  lead  to  morbidness,  but  meditation  may  be  too 
much  neglected.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion  from  the  w’orld  to  visit  one’s  self  to  go  away 
into  quietness.  Mrs.  Brown’s  hymn  well  expresses 
the  P.salniist’s  frame  of  mind — 

I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  every  cumbering  care. 

And  spend  the  hour  of  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 

And  future  good  implore, 

And  all  my  cares  and  sorrows  cast 
On  Him  whom  I  adore. 

We  do  not  wonder  that,  after  fighting  the  devil 
for  eight  months.  Dr.  Parkhurst  should  want  to  go 
away  to  Switzerland  for  a  couple  of  months  of  silent 
meditation  and  communion  with  Ck)d.  Before  the 
Alps  men  seem  .small  and  Gotl  mighty,  and  to 
Satan  one  says,  “  Get  thee  hence.”  One  is  never  so 
little  alone  as  when  alone  with  God.  From  the 
mount  with  Christ  one  goes  down  with  shining 
face  and  sees  “Jesus  only.” 

The  Psalmist  preaches  himself  a  sermon,  exhorts 
himself  to  bless  the  Lord,  and  with  all  his  inward 
powers.  With  his  whole  being  he  could  praise 
(Jod  and  extol  and  glorify  Him. 

He  exhorts  his  soul  not  to  forget  all  His  benefits. 
This  there  is  danger  of  doing,  not  because  they  are 
few,  but  because  they  are  so  many  and  so  oft  repeated 
that  we  come  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  forget  their  author  and  their  meaning.  The 
first  benefit  he  enumerates  is  the  greatest  God  can 
bestow  or  man  receive,  “  He  forgivetli  all  their 
iniquities.”  Man  is  a  sinner.  The  Psalmist  makes 
a  full  confession  of  this  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 
where  he.says,  he  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  sin.  He  is  guilty  and  lost,  and  needs 
forgivenness  as  he  needs  God’s  form  and  life 
eternal.  Sin  separates  by  its  very  nature  from  God 
and  the  good.  God  only  can  forgive  .sin,  and  He 
only  can  reveal  how  sin  can  be  forgiven.  The  first 
thing  a  man  needs  is  pardon  of  sin  and  peace  with 
God.  And  the  sinner’s  only  plea  is,  “God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  The  law  condemns  him 
and  a  righteousness  apart  from  the  law  is 
necessary  for  justification.  This,  however,  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  he  needs.  And  God’s 
benefits  do  not  stop  short  of  all  his  needs.  The 
second  benefit  i.s,  “He  healeth  all  thy  diseases.  ” 
A  man  who  is  in  prison,  and  also  sick,  needs  more 
than  pardon.  The  CJovernor  can  pardon  but  can¬ 
not  heal.  CTod  is  also  a  physician.  The  sinner 
forgiven  needs  cleansing,  a  new  and  pure  heart, 
which  comes  through  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  should  be  truly  as  well  as  legally 
righteous.  He  becomes  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  hymn  reads, 

“  Save  me  lA)rd  and  make  me  pure,” 

■And  in  another  version, 

“  Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power.” 

A  ‘benefit  is,  “Who  redeemeth  thy  life 


from  destruction  or  the  grave.”  He  preserves  him 
from  perishing  and  restores  him  to  His  favor. 
Looking  forward  to  the  redemption  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  Psalmist  knew  its  cost  and  its 
blessing.  But  this  is  not  all.  “  Who  crowneth 
thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,” 
is  a  fourth  benefit.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
opening  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  (5od’s  kind¬ 
ness  is  loving  kindness,  and  His  mercy  tender 
mercy.  Redemption  gives  not  only  deliverance, 
but  secures  the  crown  of  life.  The  pardoned 
and  cleansed  and  redeemed  sinner  is  made  a  son  of 
God.  He  is  made  to  forget  the  shame  of  the  past 
in  the  glory  of  the  present.  And  he  shall  at  last  be 
received  into  the  presence  of  the  glorj-  of  (5od. 
Once  again,  a  fifth  benefit  is,  “  Who  satisfieth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle’s.”  As  the  eagle  renews  his 
strength  down  to  old  age,  so  are  his  years  filled 
with  blessings.  Satisfied  now  he  shall  be  satisfied 
when  he  awakes  in  His  likeness.  Concerning 
God’s  dealings  in  general,  he  adds  :  “  The  Lord 
executeth  righteous  acts  and  judgments  for  all  that 
are  oppressed,”  as  in  His  dealings  with  Moses  and 
Israel.  Now  he  tells  his  soul  what  the  Lord  is. 
This  determines  what  He  does.  “  The  Lord  is  mer¬ 
ciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in 
mercy,”  as  He  proclaimed  Him.self  to  Moses.  Mer- 
cifulis  “full  of  compassion,”  ver>’  pitiful.  And 
He  is  also  rich  in  mercy.  He  has  no  delight  in 
punishment,  and  would  turn  indignation  into 
forgiveness.  This  is  shown  again  by  His  benefits. 
Had  He  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins.  His  anger 
would  have  consumed  us.  Had  He  rewarded  us 
according  to  our  iniquities  we  would  long  ago  have 
perished  in  the  evil  of  our  way.  God’s  mercy  is  as 
great  as  the  heavens  are  high,  and  high  beyond 
conception  to  them  that  fear  Him.  This  is  His 
crowning  attribute  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  unites  justice  and  love  and  grace 
in  its  operation.  His  forgiveness  puts  sin  as  far 
away  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  It  is  blotted 
out,  remembered  no  more  forever.  The  Lord’s 
compassion  is  that  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  His  pity 
helps  and  saves.  He  knows  all  about  us,  how  frail 
and  weak  we  are,  and  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  dust.  The  spirit  of  man  dwells  in  a  house  of  clay , 
and  is  encumbered  vrith  carnal  appetites  and 
jiassions.  .And  He  careth  for  us  as  children.  His 
mercy  in  its  height,  forgiveness  in  its  length, 
pity  in  its  depth,  knowledge  in  its  breadth,  is  like 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  has  height  and  depth  and 
length  and  breadth  passing  knowledge.  And  this 
man  whom  CJod  pities  as  a  father  does  a  child, 
becau.se  he  is  .so  frail  and  weak,  is  the  being  of 
a  day,  his  life  as  brief  as  it  is  frail.  It  blossoms 
to-<lay,  and  a  breath  strikes  it,  and  it  is  not,  and  is 
forgotten. 

In  contra.st  with  the  brevity  of  the  life  in  the 
body,  the  mercy  of  the  Lonl  is  from  everla.sting  to 
everla.sting,  and  His  blessings  reach  to  children’s 
children,  when  His  covenant  i.s  reganled,  and  His 
commandments  are  obeyed. 

And  He  who  confers  all  the.se  benefits  has  His 
throne  in  the  heavens,  and  His  dominion  is  over  all 
the  universe.  The  angels,  however  exalted,  obey 
and  serve  Him,  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven  minister  to 
Him.  All  His  works  speak  His  praise.  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  “  What  is  man  that  Then  art  mindful 
of  him?”  Soul,  bless  thou  the  Lord  for  what  He 
does,  and  for  what  He  is,  in  view  of  what  He  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  and  will  do  for  thee,  a  sinner  of 
a  day. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  College  Building  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Orleans,  which  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  January,  is  issued  by  L.  Graham  and 
Sons  of  that  city.  The  address  of  the  day  wa8 
on  the  appropriate  subject.  Manhood  the  Cor¬ 
nerstone  of  Civilization,  by  the  Rev.  Beverley 
Warner,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church.  A 
poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ashley  Townsend  is  included  in  the  pamphlet. 
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Tltg*  nf  TTnmP  to  force  her  way  through  the  snow  in  it  that  was  coarse,  much  that  was  im- 

v/re# I'M#  C?#f  M'f  -fxM  '•  inquiring  with  tearful  moral,  but  Stanley  characteristically  passed 

HOUSE^LEAXING  whether  her  father  and  mother  bad  been  through  it  all  without  even  being  aware  of  its 

‘  .  seen.  Such  was  the  interest  felt  in  the  story  existence.  When  Tom  Hughes’s  famous  work 

-Od^r:-'  murmured  old  Mother  Earth,  ‘howanuoy-  appeared  describing  life  at  Rugby,  it  was  like 

The  winter  has  ended  and  eprtoR  has  befiTun ;  Orasmere  formed  themselves  into  a  search  a  revelation  to  Stanley,  who  was  quite  un* 

There's  all  my  spiioK  house-cleaning  waiting  before  me.  band,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  expiration  aware  of  what  had  been  going  on  all  around 

And  not  a  thing  done.  three  days  that  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  him. 

“  The’-e'll  be  sweeping  and  scouring  in  every  odd  comer:  couple  were  found  near  Dungeon  Ghyll,  the  The  relationship  to  Arnold  was,  on  the  side 
I  mu't  lift  mr  brown  carpets  and  pat  down  the  green ;  busband  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock,  from  of  the  master,  one  of  delight  in  a  pupil  who 
^'nileverTthl^'8°clean^*'***°*'^*****'*™^'^'^^°*^''  which  he  had  fallen,  where  his  wife  had  crept  responded  with  keen  sympathy  to  the  sugges- 

round  to  him.  They  were  only  a  few  hundred  tive  instruction  of  the  greatest  teacher  of  his 
Myseryant8arewilllng  eBongh.bat  so  plodding:  yards  from  a  farmhouse,  to  which,  however,  time,  and  on  the  side  of  Stanley  it  was  more 

And  he  looks  as  if  be  considered  my  trouble  their  cries  for  help  had  not  reached,  or  had  than  admiration,  it  was  absorbing  devotion. 

Just  nothing  but  tun.  been  mistaken.  On  leaving  Rugby  he  expressed  this  feeling  to 

‘•There  are  garments  to  make:  yes,  there  8  the  spring  “In  the  future  of  the  helpless  orphans.  Miss  his  friend  Vaughan,  the  present  Dean  of 

sewing,  Wordsworth  took  an  active  part  and  raised  a  Llandaff :  “Most  sincerely  must  I  thank  God 

Great  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  I  almost  despair,  considerable  sum  of  money  for  their  benefit,  for  his  goodness  in  placing  me  here  to  live 

^Orligh*termy  care”**  ^  The  Royal  Family  were  made  acquainted  with  with  Arnold.  Yet  I  always  feel  that  this  hap- 

the  sad  history,  and  the  Queen  herself  and  piness  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  that  loving  him 
^en  think  of  the  guests  I  am  hourly  expecting.  her  daughters  became  subscribers  to  the  fund,  and  adoring  him  as  I  do  to  the  very  verge  of 

Whole  famiiies  of  birds,  flockli  gin  all  together.  The  children  were  taken  into  different  fam-  all  love  and  admiration  that  can  be  paid  to 

No  trouble  will  spare.  ilies  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  them  going  man,  I  fear  that  I  have  passed  the  limit  and 

*•  I  mast  worry  and  work  in  the  kitchen  preparing  to  live  with  the  Wordsworths.  The  heroic  lit-  made  him  my  idol,  and  that  in  all  I  may  be 

A  reparate  dish  for  each  separate  guest:  tie  Agnes  died  many  years  ago,  and  is  buried  but  serving  God  for  man’s  sake." 

For  their  tastes  always  differ:  what  one  fails  to  relish  jn  Grasmere  churchyard  beside  her  parents.  At  Rugby  he  csrried  everything  before  him. 

The  ot  her  likes  best.’  Three  of  these  children  yet  survive,  the  eldest  “Stanley,"  said  Arnold  when  he  was  leaving. 

But  tbe  south  winds  brought  water,  and  a’l  the  wi  ds  of  whom,  now  eighty  five  years  old,  has  given  “I  have  now  given  you  from  this  place  every 

.  ,  ..  j,.,  me  some  of  the  foregoing  particulars.  He  still  prize  that  can  be  given,  and  I  cannot  let  it 

Even  her  sun  kinnly  proffered  his  aid ;  ,  ...  .  .  *  f-  ,  i-  i  i 

Tilt,  at  last,  every  parlor  and  chamber  made  ready  remembers  the  circumstances  of  that  pass  without  thanking  you  thus  publicly  for 

She  prou  !ly  displayed.  fatal  journey,  and  the  vain  waiting  during  the  the  honor  you  have  reflected  on  this  school. 

Then  tbe  bluebirds,  tbe  blackbirds,  the  robins  and  “’^ht  for  their  father  and  mother  not  only  within  these  walls,  but  even  already 

thrushes.  who  never  returned.  Another  survivor,  the  at  the  university.”  Arnold  was  referring  to 

Came  hurrying  past  in  a  chattering  throng;  one  who  was  at  that  time  a  little  baby  girl,  is  the  Balliol  scholarship,  which  Stanley  had 

^ In'^ch^^iMt'son'^*'^'”*^* *”**  ”'**'^*'*  ****^  **'^**^*  now  blind,  and  I  believe  a  great  grandmother.  ”  just  carried  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  was 

'  the  highest  honor  that  a  Rugby  boy  had  ever 

T^ciickets.  the  frogs,  and  tbe  ants  and  the  lizards.  DEtN  ST.tNLEY’S  BOYHOOD.  .,,.on.  and  his  first  thought  when  it  was  de- 

The  liees  and  the  butterfllrs.  ev’ry  gray  mrth.  _  .  .  .....  .  ,  ,  .........  .j  .  .  u 

Found  his  place  ready  wailing,  his  dinner  to  suit  him.  picture  given  in  the  biography  of  Dean  dared  was  the  delight  it  would  give  Arnold. 

Whether  bread,  meat,  or  broth.  Stanley  of  his  elevated  boyhood  is  particularly  The  honor  of  Rugby  is  saved! — Donald  Mac- 

”  attractive.  In  almost  every  lineament  we  trace  leod,  D.  D. ,  in  Good  Words. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  BLENTABN  GHYLL.  the  Stanley  of  later  years.  There  is  the  same  |  . . 


Till  everything's  clean. 

”  My  servants  are  willing  enough,  but  so  plodding ; 

My  daughters  are  idle ;  I  have  but  one  sun. 

And  he  looks  as  if  be  considered  my  trouble 
Just  nothing  but  tun. 

There  are  garments  to  make :  yes,  there  s  tbe  spring 
sewing. 

Great  heaps  upon  heaps,  and  I  almost  despair. 


Or  lighten  my  care. 

*•  Then  think  of  tbe  guests  I  am  hourly  expecting. 
What  bevies !  and  every  one’s  room  to  prepare ; 
Whole  families  of  birds,  fiockii  g  in  all  together. 

No  trouble  will  spare. 

*•  I  mast  worry  and  work  in  the  kitchen  preparing 
A  leparate  dish  for  each  separate  guest ; 

For  their  tastes  always  differ:  what  one  falls  to  relish 
Thf  oi  her  likes  best.” 


helped  her. 

Even  her  sun  kinnly  proffered  his  aid  ; 

Till,  at  last,  every  parlor  and  chamber  made  ready 
She  prou  ily  displayed. 

Then  tbe  bluebirds,  tbe  blackbirds,  the  robins  and 
thrushes. 

Came  hurrying  past  in  a  chattering  throng; 

Th?y  greeted  her  warmly, and  uttered  her  praises 
In  cheeriest  song. 

The  crickets,  the  frogs,  and  tbe  ants  and  the  lizards. 

The  liees  and  the  butterflies,  ev’ry  gray  mrth. 

Found  his  place  ready  waiting,  his  dinner  to  suit  him. 
Whether  bread,  meat,  or  broth. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  BLENTARN  GHYLL. 


The  beautiful  story  of  “Dorothy  Word  worth,  fascination,  affectionateness,  sincerity:  the!  “  GET  YV IGHT  YYIV  GOD.” 

the  devoted  sister  of  the  Poet  Wordsworth  same  delicious  appreciation  and  refinement,  interpretation. 

which  Edmund  Lee  has  written,  and  which  and  the  same  backbone  of  decided  conviction.  By  Elizabeth, 

has  just  been  published  hy  Dodd,  Mead,  and  There  are.  however,  two  contrasts  between  ^be  is  a  dear  little  child,  with  soft,  blue 

Company,  is  full  of  interesting  incidents.  In  the  boy  and  the  man.  We  can  scarcely  asso-  and  the  sunniest  golden  hair  imaginable, 

turning  over  the  pages  we  came  upon  this  lit-  ciate  the  shy  youth  who  shrinks  from  all  socie-  When  she  first  came  among  us,  a  dainty  little 
tie  story,  which,  we  are  sure,  will  interest  I  t}',  with  one  who  became  the  most  sociable  of  darling  of  three  years,  her  sweet,  baby  face 
our  girls  and  boys;  |  ecclesiastics  :  nor  the  “excellent  handwriting”  and  charming  ways  won  for  her  at  once  a  host 

“Nestling  in  the  valley  of  Eastdale  still !  for  which  he  thanked  his  first  teacher,  with  i  of  friends.  Asian:  an  ardent  lover  of  chil 

stands  a  humble  farmhouse,  called  Blentarn  that  later  penmanship  which  was,  perhaps,  I  dren,  and  felt  particularly  drawn  to  this  en- 
Ghyll,  whieh  takes  its  name  from  a  mountain  the  worst  any  mortal  ever  beheld.  But  in  the  gsighig  little  stranger,  she  and  I  soon  became, 
near  by.  Here,  in  the  year  1808,  lived  an  in-  boy,  as  in  the  man,  there  is  the  same  keen  his-  and  are  still,  the  warmest  friends.  She  is  a 
dustrious  farmer  and  his  wife,  named  George  torical  insight  and  the  love  of  history  when  frequent  and  most  welcome  visitor  at  our 
and  Sarah  Green,  with  their  six  children,  the  invested  with  its  picturesque  and  local  color-  house.  Indeed,  she  has  a  place  here  more  as 
youngest  a  baby  and  the  eldest  a  girl  of  nine  ing.  ^  member  of  the  family  than  as  a  visitor,  and 

or  ten.  On  the  morning  of  a  day  long  to  be  His  life  at  Rugby,  under  its  great  master,  is  says  herself  that  this  is  one  of  her  homes, 
remembered,  George  Green  and  his  wife  start-  j  naturally  related  at  some  length,  and  all  who  Time  and  space  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  her 
ed  over  the  mountains— a  distance  of  five  or  knew  the  Dean  will  enjoy  the  funny  picture  pretty,  winning  ways,  her  sweet,  bright  say 
six  miles— to  Longdale,  to  attend  a  sale  of  fur-  j  of  his  arrival  there  “in  frills” — dressed  “in  a  ings.  She  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
niture  (on  which  occasions  those  scattered  |  blue  jacket  with  frills,  and  with  a  pink  watch  It  was  during  her  first  winter  among  us. 
used  to  meet),  intending  to  return  the  same  i  fob  in  relief  against  grey  trousers.”  How  two  years  ago,  that  our  city  was  blessed  with 
evening.  Notwithstanding  that  some  of  their  j  vividly  we  see  him  furtively  gazing  down  the  a  wonderful  revival.  Many,  many  souls  were 
friends  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  re-  ■  table  to  find  if  “there  were  any  other  boys  in  turned  from  paths  of  sin  to  serve  the  Master, 
turning  by  the  mountains,  they,  in  the  after-  !  frills,”  or  fancy  him  taking  his  three  steps  for  One  of  the  means  used  to  reach  those  who 
noon,  started  on  the  return  journey,  and  nei-  j  every  one  of  the  bigger  boy  he  might  be  walk-  could  not  be  reached  in  the  meetings,  was  the 
ther  of  them  was  ever  seen  in  life  again.  A  ing  with.  It  is  a  marvellous  testimony  to  the  posting  up.  in  conspicuous  places,  all  over  the 
fall  of  snow  came,  in  which  they  hopelessly  charm  of  his  character  that  he  was  exception-  city,  of  little  slips  of  paper,  with  the  words, 
lost  their  way,  and  as  De  Quincy  says,  ‘they  ally  treated  by  the  Jiig  boys  to  whom  the  hard  “Get  right  with  God,”  printed  upon  them, 
disappeared  into  the  cloud  of  death.  ’  fagging  of  a  junior,  and  even  the  bullying  of  and  many  were  reached  by  this  little  sermon 

“  Meanwhile  the  poor  little  children  sat  around  a  youngster,  were  familiar  pastimes.  of  four  words,  silently  preached  from  doors, 

the  fire  waiting  for  their  parents  return.  The  “Little  Stanley"  was  the  pet  of  the  school  windows,  telephone  poles,  fences,  and  side- 
eldest,  little  Agnes  Green,  whose  emotions  His  study  was  never  invaded,  nor  were  his  walks. 

were,  during  that  and  subsequent  das's,  chang-  goods  ever  “bagged."  Too  feeble  physically  One  day,  as  I  was  walking  along  the  street 

ed  from  those  of  a  child  of  tender  years  to  for  those  athletics  which  usually  form  the  with  my  three  year-old  favorite  skipping  and 
those  of  a  mother,  became  heroic  in  her  de-  passport  to  respect  among  schoool-boys,  he  dancing  by  my  side,  she  suddenly  spied  one  of 
votion  to  her  tiny  brothers  and  sisters.  The  was  nevertheless  regarded  as  something  of  a  these  little  slips  on  a  fence  we  were  passing, 
lonely  farmhouse,  with  its  little  inhabitants,  hero.  For  he  was  no  milksop;  not  petulant,  “Oh,  auntie!”  she  exclaimed.  “There’s  a 
was  for  some  days  surrounded  by  drifts  of  nor  conceited,  but  manly  and  hearty.  There  letter  of  Major  C’s  ’at  says,  ‘Get  wight  wiv 
snow  which  prevented  their  leaving  it.  Mean-  was  also  something  in  the  manner  in  which  God’!” 

time,  as  day  succeeded  day,  the  hrave  Agnes  the  little  fellow  went  up  at  a  bound  to  the  “Yes,  dear,  ’  I  said,  somewhat  surprised 

cheered  up  the  others  as  best  she  could,  pre-  head  of  his  form,  and  licked  the  higger  lads,  that  she  knew  what  the  words  were.  “What 

paring  their  scanty  meals,  and  making  the  till  he  took  the  top  place  in  the  school,  which  does  that  mean.  Baby?” 

elder  ones  say  their  prayers  night  and  mom-  won  their  enthusiastic  admiration.  “It  means  Jesus,”  she  said  quickly.  “Get 

ing.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  she  ^  Rugby,  like  most  public  schools,  had  much  wight  wiv  Jesus." 


One  day,  as  I  was  walking  along  the  street 
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“Yes,  but  what  does  that  mean,  darling?”  I 
insisted,  anxious  to  know  if  the  four  little 
words  had  any  real  meaning  to  this  innocent 
little  one.  “What  does  it  mean  to  get  right 
with  Jesus?” 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  as  though  in 
deep  thought ;  then,  with  a  half  questioning 
look  on  the  expressive  little  face,  she  answered 


CHURCH  NEWS  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  met  for  its  spring 
meeting  in  the  Jefferson  Park  Church,  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  a  charming  spring  day, 
and  the  attendance  was  unusually  large.  The 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Lippincott  of  the  Joliet  First 
Church  was  elected  moderator.  Reports  were 
heard  from  committees  representing  different 


a  series  of  excellent  stereopticon  views.  The 
first  lecture  deals  with  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
the  Israelites,  the  second  with  the  Exodus  and 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  character'  and  work  of  Moses. 
Dr.  Breed  received  the  compliment  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  audiences  in  his  own  church  when 
the  lectures  were  delivered  there ;  it  has  been 


with  sweet  earnestness : 

“Well,  Jesus  said,  ‘Suffer  little  child’en  an’ 
bid  them  not.” 

“Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  God 
bless  the  darling !”  I  thought  reverently,  with 
a  tender  pressure  of  the  dear  little  hand.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  impressed  with  the  baby’s 
interpretation.  “Get  right  with  God”  had  a 
meaning  even  to  her  pure,  innocent  little  heart, 
and  she  applied  the  little  sermon  to  herself, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  it  fit  some  one  else. 

The  roar  of  the  lion  can  be  heard  farther 
than  the  sound  of  any  living  creature.  Next 
comes  the  hyena,  then  the  screech  owl,  the 
panther,  and  the  jackall  in  succession.  The 
donkey  can  be  heard  fifty  times  farther  than 
the  dog.  Strange,  the  quiet  and  timid  hare, 
when  she  cries  in  fear,  can  be  heard  farther 
off  than  either  dog  or  cat. 


ATHLETICS. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  similarity  be  I 
tween  bones  and  clay?  When  a  beautiful  form 
has  been  molded  in  clay  by  an  artist,  with 
what  jealous  care  it  is  watched  that  it  may 
be  protected  from  all  that  would  tend  to  mar 
its  beauty  while  it  is  drying. 

The  bones  of  j'oung  folks  are  as  pliable  and 
soft  as  clay,  so  that  one  can  make  of  them 
what  one  wills.  It  is  not  until  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  that  they  are  really  “ossi¬ 
fied.’’  or  hardened.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who,  if  he  stops  to  think  of  the  matter,  would 
want  anything  but  the  very  best  shaped  body 
that  he  could  have.  How  we  all  admire  sol¬ 
diers,  and  delight  to  see  them.  Why  is  it? 
Because  they  hold  themselves  so  erect,  and 
carry  themselves  so  well.  There  is  no  reason 
why  each  one  of  us  should  not  stand  and  walk 
as  well  as  the  soldier  does. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  to  a  good  carriage 
is  to  keep  the  chest  well  arched.  How  famil¬ 
iar  is  the  sound  of,  “Put  your  shoulders  back, 
and  stand  up  straight.”  We  have  grown  weary 
of  executing  the  command,  because  the  shoul¬ 
ders  never  “stay  put.”  Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  new  to  think  of  which  will  bring  about ! 
the  same  result.  Elevate  the  chest,  and  think  i 
nothing  about  the  shoulders ;  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

If  our  chests  are  well  raised,  our  lungs  and 
hearts  can  do  the  great  work  which  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  If  we  cramp  our  lungs  by 
rounding  our  shoulders  and  letting  the  head  I 
fall  forward,  we  are  beginning  to  destroy  the  ‘ 
beauty  of  the  body  which  God  has  given  us  ' 
to  serve  as  a  shrine  for  the  soul.  He  has  said,  i 
“Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  tern  | 
pies  of  the  Holy  Ghost?”  If  we  are  to  be  fit  j 
homes  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  dwell  in,  shall  * 
we  not  do  all  we  can  to  make  ohr  bodies  | 
healthful,  pure  and  clean?  j 

In  standing,  the  w’eight  should  be  over  the  j 
balls  of  the  feet,  the  hips  well  back,  the  arms  ' 
at  the  sides,  the  chest  well  arched,  and  the 
head  erect,  with  the  chin  in.  Some  one  has 
said,  “  In  walking  or  standing  yon  should  feel  • 
that  you  are  trying  to  touch  the  sky  with  your  I 
head.”  If  you  do  not  think  you  do  stand  or! 
walk  well,  just  test  yourself  by  placing  a  book  | 
or  a  basket  on  your  head ;  advance  a  few  : 
steps ;  if  you  can  walk  easily  and  gracefully,  i 
and  if  the  object  which  you  are  balancing  re¬ 
tains  its  position,  then  you  may  consider  your¬ 
self  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  to  carrj' 
themselves.  I 

The  women  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Capri,  | 
are  ver>-  graceful,  and  they  daily  carry  baskets 
or  jars  upon  their  heads.  It  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  sight  to  watch  the  little  Italian  children 
jump  rope  or  run  with  their  queer  little  wood 
en  sabots  on.  They  always  walk  on  the  balls 
of  their  feet,  for  their  shoes  are  pieces  of  wood  I 
with  just  a  little  strap  across  the  toes  to  hold  , 
them  on,  and  nothing  to  fasten  them  about  the  ; 
ankles.  They  run  and  play  as  nimbly  as  most  i 
children,  and  grow  into  very  graceful  and 
erect  men  and  women. — The  Pansy.  | 


Boards  of  the  Church.  Two  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  who  desired  to  be  taken  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery,  were  examined,  and 
their  cases  referred  to  a  committee.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  church 
records,  as  there  are  over  eighty  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  In  the  afternoon  the  sermon  of  the 
retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  Wm,  M.  Hind¬ 
man,  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest,  after 
which  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  presented 
the  Narrative  of  Religion  within  the  Presby¬ 
tery. 

Then  came  a  very  interesting  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  in  rememberance  of  Dr.  Patterson,  at 
which  Dr.  McPherson  presided  and  made  a 
few  opening  remarks.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis, 
and  Dr.  Barrows,  Dr.  Withrow,  and  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson,  responded  with  earnest  tributes 
to  the  good  man  whose  stately  form  was  so 
missed  on  this  occasion.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Breed 
and  Dickinson  led  in  prayer,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  sang  Dr.  Patterson’s  favorite,  “Rock  of 
Ages.  ”  It  is  the  purpose  of  Dr.  McPherson  to 
preserve  all  these  addrsses,  for  which  a  spe¬ 
cial  stenographer  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

A  long  time  was  spent  balloting  for  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  finally  chosen ;  Ministers :  N.  D. 
Hillis,  D. D. ,  Evanston;  Cary  F.  Moore,  Hins¬ 
dale  ,  Henry  Neill,  Highland  Park ;  David  R. 
Breed,  D. D. ,  Church  of  the  Covenant;  and 
Prof.  David  C.  Marquis,  D.  D  ,  of  McCormick 
Seminary,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assemhly 
of  1880  in  Minneapolis,  at  that  lime  represent¬ 
ing  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis ;  Elders : 
Messrs.  E.  Banning,  John  Shepherd,  C.  F. 
Kimball,  C.  J.  Merritt,  and  S.  N.  Coe,  all  of 
Chicago. 

At  the  noon  hour  the  Presbytery  partook  of 
the  collation  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  after  which 
speeches,  with  the  usual  amount  of  spice,  were 
made  by  Professor  Marquis,  on  “Jefferson 
Park  Church,”  of  which  he  was  formerly  the 
minister ;  Dr.  Breed  on  “Ministers  and  Nerves,” 
and  Dr.  Hillis  on  “Church  Erection  and  Church 
Conflagration.  ” 

The  afternoon  session  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  from  half  past  two  till  half  past 
seven,  the  attendance  having  become  reduced 
from  150  to  31. 

THE  HEBREWS  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Breed  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  is  a  man  of  many  gifts.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  city 
pastors,  he  has  published  a  bosk  which  has 
seen  its  second  edition,  “The  Preparation  of 
the  World  for  Christ,”  and  has  prepared  a 
couple  of  lectures  closely  associated  with  the 
first  part  of  this  book,  which  he  calls  “The 
Hebrews  at  School."  These  are  illustrated  by 


my  pleasure  to  listen  to  them  on  Tuesday 
evenings  of  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  Third 
Church.  The  views  were  nearly  all  prepared 
by  himself,  or  under  his  direction.  He  has 
some  original  knowledge  in  this  field  of  illus¬ 
tration.  His  method  of  coloring  results  in  a 
succession  of  pictures  splendid  beyond  de¬ 
scription. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Breed  introduces  that  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  of  which  he  is 
pastor.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  such  con¬ 
gregation.  Dr.  Breed  had  closed  an  eminently 
successful  pastorate  with  the  House  of  Hope 
Church  in  St.  Paul,  and  was  suffering  from 
impaired  health.  He  came  to  Chicago,  how¬ 
ever,  and  began  some  services  in  the  chapel 
of  McCormick  Seminary,  which  were  so  well 
attended  that  a  church  was  soon  organized, 
in  which  the  families  of  the  professors  were 
the  prominent  figures,  and  later  the  large  and 
beautiful  building  at  the  corner  of  North  Hal- 
sted  Street  and  Belden  Avenue  was  erected. 
This  is  diagonally  opposite  the  Seminary 
grounds.  The  total  value  of  church  property 
at  the  present  time  is  8*5,000;  during  the  last 
year  810,000  of  indebtedness  has  been  paid. 
The  total  membership  at  the  present  time  is 
550,  and  during  the  past  year  65  have  been 
added  by  confession  and  61  by  letter;  deduct¬ 
ing  for  losses,  the  net  gain  has  been  93.  The 
Sunday-school  has  now  reached  such  numbers 
that  the  room  is  not  adequate  for  its  accom¬ 
modation  ;  the  attendance  is  500  or  more.  The 
Sabbath  congregations  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  Presoyterian  churches  of  Chicago. 
With  the  help  of  an  assistant.  Dr  Breed  is 
widening  still  more  the  sphere  of  this  young 
but  most  flourishing  church. 

THK  EIGHTH  CHL'UCH. 

This  is  another  church  whose  work  shows 
earnest  endeavor  and  good  fruit,  that  of  Dr. 
T.  D.  Wallace.  When  he  came  seven  years 
ago  there  was  very  little  to  encourage  him, 
but  a  heavy  debt  has  been  removed,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  hard  as  it  has  been,  exten¬ 
sive  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  church  is  finely  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  Boulevard  and  Robey  Street.  It 
has  ten  elders  and  ten  deacons;  Sabbath - 
school  attendance  (including  two  missions  and 
a  Chinese  school)  of  700,  and  95  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  Bible  instruction.  With 
all  its  branches,  it  has  three  Christian  En 
deavor  Societies  and  two  Junior  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties.  The  active  membership  of  the  church 
is  589 ;  during  the  year  43  have  been  added  by 
confession  and  31  by  letter.  Three  Chinamen 
have  recently  united  with  the  church  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  three  by  letter.  The  Onward 
Church  is  a  child  of  this  church,  and  a  large 
sum  has  been  raised  in  its  aid  during  the  year. 
The  two  English  missions  of  Eighth  Church 
are  to  be  organized  into  distinct  churches 
within  a  few  weeks.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  music  in  this  church,  where  the 
gifted  soprano  is  the  wife  of  the  pastor,  whose 
young  son  also  assists  with  the  cornet. 

Frederick  Campbell. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leaveaing  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  ORGAN. 

A  recent  letter  calls  to  mind  the  popular 
ignorance  on  many  organ  matters,  which 
prevails  at  the  present  time.  Details  of  con¬ 
struction  will,  perhaps,  always  remain  com¬ 
paratively  unknown,  but  points  on  which  de¬ 
pends  the  general  character  of  the  instrument, 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  large  to  be  treated  in  detail,  but 
the  following  general  outline  will  throw  a  lit¬ 
tle  light  on  the  matter,  and  perhaps  be  of 
assistance  to  some  church  about  to  purchase 
an  organ : 

The  mechanical  portion  of  an  organ  consists 
of  the  material  used  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  put  together.  Of  material,  wood  forms 
the  greater  portion  in  an  ordinarily  construct¬ 
ed  organ.  It  must  be  well  seasoned,  and 
when  used  for  pipes,  should  be  free  from 
cracks.  Some  builders  give  all  woodwork  a 
coat  of  glue  or  shellac  to  prevent  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture. 

The  framing  of  an  organ  should  be  done  in 
the  most  substantial  manner  to  prevent  set¬ 
tling  and  consequent  derangement  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  bellows  should  be  of  ample  size  to 
insure  a  steady  supply  of  wind,  and  the  “wind 
trunks,”  or  conveyances,  should  be  large 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  any  amount  of 
air  that  can  possibly  be  required.  Wind 
trunks  should  be  supplied  with  “lungs,”  or 
“  concussion  bellows.  ”  Some  of  the  best  organs 
are  supplied  with  an  auxiliary  bellows,  called 
a  “regulator,”  which  still  further  insures  a 
steady  wind  supply. 

Four  metals  are  used  in  pipe  making,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  and  brass.  The  hrst  two  are  al¬ 
loyed  for  general  use  into  what  is  called  pipe- 
metal,  of  which  the  larger  part  consists  of 
lead.  This  alloy  is  used  for  most  of  the  metal 
pipes  of  the  “diapason  tone.”  The  lower 
diapason  pipes,  however,  are  made  of  zinc, 
pipe-metal  being  too  soft  to  w'ithstand  their 
own  weight. 

Pipes  of  “string  tone”  are  made  of  pure  tin 
or  “spotted  metal,”  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  tin  than  is 
found  in  pipe-metal.  Brass  enters  only  into 
the  manufacture  of  “reeds,"  and  is  not  used  for 
pipes. 

The  general  character  of  the  organ  will 
depend  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  pipes.  A 
thin  pipe  will  not  give  such  good  tonal  results 
as  one  of  proper  thickness.  The  more  tin  used 
in  the  string  pipes  the  better  the  tone,  a  pure 
tin  being  considered  the  best.  Cheap  build¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  economize  on  their  metal,  par¬ 
ticularly  tin,  which  is  expensive. 

A  good  organ  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  under  the  convenient  control  of  the  organ¬ 
ist.  This  requires  certain  mechanical  devices 
which  should  be  made  reliable  and  durable, 
but  which  can  only  be  alluded  to  at  this  time. 

The  musical  portion  o^  an  organ  depends  on 
the  “voicing.”  If  this  is  done  by  a  man  who 
knows  his  business  (assuming  that  the  pipes 
are  properly  made),  the  result  will  he  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  have  in  mind  a  small  builder  who 
does  excellent  mechanical  work  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  in  it.  but  who  does  his  own 


voicing.  His  small  organs  are  very  good,  but 
his  large  ones  are  badly  voiced,  simply  because 
he  is  not  an  expert  in  that  branch  of  bis 
business.  Another  small  concern  have  engaged 
a  man  of  great  experience  in  this  line  who 
does  nothing  but  voice  pipes  and  finish  after 
they  are  in  position  in  the  church  for  which 
they  were  built. 

An  ordinary  church  organ  should  have  a 
well  -  balanced  variety  of  diapason,  string, 
flute,  and  reed  tone  on  each  manual.  There 
should  be,  at  least,  two  manuals  and  pedal. 

Committees  having  in  hand  the  purchase  of 
a  new  organ  have  many  things  to  consider 
w'hich  arise  from  particular  circumstances, 
but  a  few  points  on  the  subject  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  being  of  general  application : 

Be  sure  that  the  builder  selected  has  facil¬ 
ities  for  seasoning  his  timber  properly. 

Compare  bis  metal  pipes  with  others,  if 
possible,  with  regard  to  their  weight  and 
thickness. 

See  that  his  tone  is  good,  well  balanced,  and 
not  “screamy.”  An  experienced  and  disinter¬ 
ested  organist  had  better  be  consulted  on  this 
point. 

See  that  his  mechanism  works  properly 
without  excessive  noise.  Visit  his  older  or¬ 
gans  and  investigate  their  durability. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  pleased  to  give  all 
possible  assistance  to  churches  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  new  organ  or  the  rebuilding 
of  an  old  one.  Committees  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  are  invited  to  address  inquiries  to  the 
Musical  Department. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  The  Parish  Choir,  Boston  : 

We  regret  that  the  following  Easter  anthems 
were  not  received  in  time  to  be  reviewed 
before  that  day.  But  as  most  of  them  can  be 
used  on  other  occasions,  we  take  pleasure  in 
noticing  them  at  this  time : 

I  AM  He  that  Liveth.  By  Oliver  King.  A 
noble  anthem  for  baritone  solo  and  chorus. 
The  work  is  not  difficult  as  a  whole,  but  con¬ 
tains  a  few  passages  which  will  have  to  be 
carefully  studied  to  perform  properly.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  is  the  suggestion  of  the  tune 
“Eventide,”  which  appears  as  a  choral  inter¬ 
lude  during  the  solo. 

O,  Give  Thanks  unto  the  Lord.  By  M. 
Watson.  This  is  a  strong  and  effective  an¬ 
them.  suitable  for  Easter  and  general  use.  It 
contains  a  short  solo  for  soprano  or  tenor, 
and  a  quartet,  both  of  which  can  be  sung  by 
chorus  voices,  if  preferred.  The  harmony  is 
simple  and  the  voice  parts  are  melodious. 
We  recommend  this  anthem  to  chorus  choirs 
who  wish  for  a  combination  of  strength  and 
beauty  without  much  difficulty.  There  are  a 
few  misprints. 

O,  Sing  unto  the  Lord  ;  Awake,  Thou  that 
Sleepest.  By  C.  Simper.  The  first  of  these 
is  easy  and  effective,  with  a  few  common 
place  passages.  It  is  written  for  a  soprano  or 
tenor  solo  and  chorus,  but  the  solo  can  be 
sung  by  the  chorus  sopranos.  The  second  is 
the  better  of  the  two,  and  will  be  found 
useful.  It  is  written  for  chorus  throughout. 

Te  Deum  Laudamus.  By  F.  C.  Knight.  A 
rather  uninteresting  setting  of  this  ancient 
hymn,  which  we  do  not  recommend. 

This  is  the  Day.  By  Wm.  Johnson.  An 
Easter  anthem  of  little  difficulty  for  tenor 
solo  and  chorus.  Can  be  made  useful. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  in  F.  By  Gerard  Baston. 
The  modulations  in  this  anthem  will  make  it 
perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  read,  but  after 
those  are  known  the  music  will  be  found  easy 
and  interesting. 

O,  Lord,  Rebuke  Me  Not.  By  H.  Labee. 
A  pentitential  anthem  for  chorus  or  quartet. 
Can  be  made  very  effective. 

Maonific.at  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  By  J. 


Stainer.  These  anthems  are  of  the  highest 
class.  They  are  for  chorus  throughout,  and 
need  a  large  choir  to  perform  them  properly. 
In  the  Nunc  Dimittis  the  voices  are  written  in 
six  parts  at  the  beginning. 

Interludes  and  Precentors. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  Tte  Evangf  list:— 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Evangelist,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
to  contribute  a  few  thoughts  relative  to  the 
vexed  question  of  interludes  in  hymn-tunes. 
In  the  abstract,  I  am  in  thorough  agreement 
with  the  arguments  against  interludes.  In 
the  Roman  Church  they  have  their  place  as  a 
component  and  essential  part  of  the  musical 
service,  which  in  that  Church  is  practically  a 
grand  “sacred  concert,”  and  is  designed  as 
such.  But  in  the  Protetsant  churches  the  in¬ 
terlude  is  out  of  place.  It  interrupts  the  train 
of  thought  in  the  hymns,  and  interferes  with 
the  continuity  of  devotional  feeling  excited  by 
the  singing. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  interlude  is  on  the 
score  of  convenience,  that  is  to  say,  when  it 
seems  to  be  needed  as  a  physical  relief.  There 
is  certainly  no  such  need  when  the  choir  is  a 
large  one,  but  in  the  case  of  a  quartette  choir 
unsupported  by  a  chorus  or  congregation,  it  is 
often  urged  by  one  or  more  of  the  members — 
especially  the  soprano — that  it  is  too  fatiguing 
to  sing  through  a  long  hymn  without  any  in¬ 
terlude. 

However  this  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  quar¬ 
tette,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  behalf  of 
interludes  in  cases  where  the  singing  is  con¬ 
gregational,  led  by  a  precentor.  The  precen¬ 
tor  occupies  a  very  trying  position,  physically. 
He  has  to  sing  ns  loudly  and  emphatically  as 
possible,  with  the  full  force  of  his  throat  and 
lungs,  and  after  two  or  three  stanzas,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  six  line  or  eight-line,  be 
cannot  help  being  fatigued.  In  this  case  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  interlude  is  justifiable 
as  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy.  But  it  should 
always  be  short.  A  Washington  Org.knist. 

Washtnoton.  April  ‘J,  1894. 

“VERSE”  OR  “STANZA.” 

The  Christian  Inquirer  srives  this  summary 
of  opinion  and  criticism  for  the  better  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  pulpit : 

The  question  whether  a  minister,  in  speaking  of 
a  hymn,  should  use  the  word  ”  verse  ”  hr  “  stanza  ” 
has  had  considerable  discussion.  The  Philadelphia 
Call  has  sought  the  judgment  of  several  professors 
in  Universities,  and  has  publi.shed  their  answers. 
Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale,  disclaims  being  an  au¬ 
thority,  but  says :  “I  use  verse  instead  of  the  more 
artificial  stanza  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  hymn, 
as  of  a  biblical  chapter.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  prefer  stanza ;  but  some  of  them,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  would  want  to  pick  one  with  me  :  which  does 
not  trouble  me  at  all.”  Professor  Child,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  says  verse  is  the  more  common,  but  says  : 
“Nevertheless  stanzas  is  heard,  and  is  of  course 
far  preferable,  verse  being  ambiguous.”  He  adds 
that  be  asked  Professor  Poulton,  of  Oxford,  as  to 
English  usage,  “and  bis  impression  was  that  their 
way  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  clergy  here,  that 
is,  that  they  generally  spoke  of  the  verse  of  a  hymn, 
sometimes  of  the  stanza.”  Professor  William 
Hand  Browne,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  .says  : 

In  strict  accuracy  a  “ve^^e”  is  a  slnitln  line  of  poetry* 
while  a  rPCurrioK  deslan  or  pattern  of  several  lines  is  a 
“stanza”  or  “strophe.”  .  .  .  Butthensnae of  “verse” 
in  this  sense  has  been  so  lout;  established  ih<*t  it  may  be 
coi  8id<  red  classical ;  and  to  chnnae  it  would  strike  me 
as  frivolous  and  pedantic.  If  I  were  to  hear  a  minister 
tell  the cnuKregation  to  sing  “two  stanzas”  of  such  a 
hymn,  I  should  suspect  ois  scbnlarsbip.  Au  itch  for  use- 
jess  emendation  is  one  characteristic  of  a  Sciolist. 

Professor  James  O.  Murray,  of  Princeton,  says  : 

It  is  improper  to  siv  a  hymn  of  four  verses.  It  should 
be  a  hvmn  nt  four  stanzas. 

Seeing  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among 
learned  professors,  every  minister  may  feel  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  take  his  choice. 
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MONK  AND  HOPKINS.  [ 

By  Charles  8.  lUliot,  Organist  aunton>Temple 
Memorial  Church.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  contemporary  English  hymn  -  tune 
writers,  conceding  first  and  second  places  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes  and  Sir  Josejih  Barnby, 
perhaps  the  third  place  ought  to  be  awarded 
to  William  Henry  Monk.  Certainly  he  has 
as  good  a  right  to  it  as  any  other  man.  Mr. 
Monk,  while  not  as  liberally  educated  as 
many  of  his  musical  associates,  and  not  own¬ 
ing  any  decorative  title  as  an  appendage  to  his 
name,  was  nevertheless  a  thorough  musician, 
and  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  of  them 
He  was  not  a  “university  man,"  but  studied 
music  carefully  under  capable  masters  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  city  of  his  birth  and  life-long  resi¬ 
dence. 

He  was  born  in  1823,  and  evincing  decided 
talent  for  music  at  an  early  age,  began  study¬ 
ing  the  art  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  the  branch  of  sacred 
music.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  'teens,  he 
had  officiated  as  organist  at  several  parish 
churches  in  London,  and  in  1847,  at  the  age 
of  tw’enty-four,  he  formed  his  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  King’s  College,  London,  first  as 
choirmaster,  and  subsequently  as  organist  and 
Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

His  services  to  the  cause  of  music  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  very  important.  For  a  great 
many  years  he  was  associated  intimately  with 
Mr.  John  Hullah  in  his  admirable  work  of 
popular  musical  education,  and  he  has  deliv¬ 
ered  a  large  number  of  educational  addresses 
before  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  a  long  time,  also,  he 
was  the  musical  editor  of  “The  Parish  Choir,” 
the  well  known  weekly  publication  which  has 
been  the  means  of  disseminating  so  much  ex¬ 
cellent  church  music  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England.  His  services  to  the  Church 
and  the  musical  world  in  this  capacity  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Mr.  Monk  was  also  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  admirable  collection  known 
as  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,”  and  he 
edited,  also,  many  similar  works.  In  later 
life  he  was  elected  professor  in  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  and  also  in  Bed¬ 
ford  College,  London.  He  died  a  year  or  more 
ago. 

But  his  most  conspicuous  work,  and  that 
which  has  made  his  name  famous,  was  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  hymn  tunes  of 
the  very  first  merit,  which  have  attained,  de¬ 
servedly,  an  extraordinary  popularity.  In  his 
long  life  of  active  service  as  a  leader  in  church 
musical  work,  he  naturally  composed  a  great 
many  tunes  and  anthems,  the  majority  of 
which  are  more  familiar  in  England  than  they 
are  here.  But  a  few  of  his  hymn-tunes  have 
become  unviersal  favorites,  wherever  praise 
ascends  to  the  Christian’s  God. 

At  the  head  of  the  list,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  to  be  placed  the  divinely  beautiful  “Even¬ 
tide”  (Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  whole  por¬ 
tentous  category  of  hymn  tunes,  stretching 
from  the  present  day  back  into  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  there  is  any  one 
of  them  that  is  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  wor¬ 
shippers  than  this  inspired  composition  of 
Monk’s.  Not  only  is  it  so  constructed  as  to 
take  firm  hold  upon  the  popular  ear,  but  it 
also  completely  satisfies  the  expert  musician, 
and  successfully  stands  the  most  critical 
analysis.  It  is  an  absolutely  perfect  hymn- 
tune,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing — perfect 
in  melody,  in  harmony,  in  “singable”  quality, 
in  devotional  feeling,  and  in  adaptation  of  the 
music  to  the  words. 

Next  to  “Eventide,”  Monk’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  hymn-tune  is  “Hursley”  (Son  of  my 
soul,  thou  Saviour  dear).  This,  however,  is 


claimed  only  as  an  “arrangement”  by  the 
composer  —  in  other  words,  the  melody  or 
theme  of  the  tune  is  not  original  with  him. 
The  harmonic  structure,  however,  is  its  chief 
beauty,  and  as  that  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Monk, 
it  is  not  improper  to  couple  the  tune  with  his 
name.  Among  his  other  well  known  “arrange¬ 
ments,”  are  “Innocents”  (often  sung  to  “Songs 
of  Praise  the  Angels  sang”),  and  “Dix”  (As 
with  gladness  men  of  old),  both  sterling 
tunes,  of  wide  popularity. 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  two  more  of  Mr. 
Monk’s  original  hymn-tunes,  which  have  won 
a  great  renown.  These  are  “Stephanos”  (Art 
thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?”)  *and  “Mat¬ 
thias”  (Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go). 
The  foregoing  are  the  half  dozen  of  Mr. 
Monk’s  hymn  tunes  which  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently  above  the  others,  but  among  the  latter 
are  many  which  are  almost  equally  beautiful 
and  meritorious. 

Another  distinguished  English  church  musi¬ 
cian,  to  whom  we  owe  thanks  for  several 
beautiful  hymn  tunes,  is  Edward  John  Hop¬ 
kins,  w’hose  chief  fame  is  in  connection  with 
the  wonderful  work  which  he  has  accomplish¬ 
ed  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Temple 
Church  in  London.  The  choir  of  this  church 
is  renowned  as  one  of  the  finest  choirs  in  the 
world,  and  its  excellence  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  training  received  from  its  director,  Mr. 
Hopkins.  He  was  born  in  Westminster  in 
1818,  sang  as  a  choir  boy  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
studied  under  Walminsley,  played  the  organ  in 
various  London  churches,  and  in  1843  went  to 
the  Temple.  His  skill  as  an  organist  was 
always  remarkable,  especially  in  accompany¬ 
ing  the  singers.  His  compositions  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  important,  including  many  church 
services,  anthems,  chants,  and  hymn-tunes, 
also  some  secular  pieces.  He  also  wrote  a 
valuable  treatise  on  “The  Organ;  its  History 
and  Construction,”  and  edited  some  collec 
tions  of  madrigals. 

Among  Mr.  Hopkins’  hymn-tunes,  the  most 
familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  is  his 
“Ellerton”  (Saviour,  again  to  Thy  dear  name 
we  raise),  which  ranks  with  the  finest  hymn- 
tunes  extant,  and  equals  the  best  work  of 
Barnby,  Dykes,  or  Monk.  Other  fine  tunes  of 
Hopkins  are  “Raphael”  (In  Thy  name,  O  Lord, 
assembling),  and  “Kelso,”  (Every  morning 
mercies  new).  There  are  others  by  the  same 
author  which  also  deserve  much  praise,  but 
they  are  not  very  well  known  in  this  country. 


Thirty  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Sewickfey,  Pa.,  procured  a  pipe  organ  from  Messrs. 
George  Jardiiie  and  Sons,  organ  nuilders  at  New 
York  City.  The  in.strunient  has  lieen  in  constant 
use  during  that  time  and  given  entire  satisfaction. 
This  organ  has  recently  been  sold  to  another  church, 
where  it  is  again  rendering  good  service,  and  the 
church  at  SewTckley  has  purchased  a  much  larger 
and  more  important  instrument,  naturally  seeking 
the  skillful  services  of  Messrs.  Jardine  and  Sons 
in  its  construction.  A  recital  on  the  new  organ 
was  given  on  the  27th  ult.,  by  Henry  E.  Brown, 
organist  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and  both  per¬ 
former  and  audience  were  delighted  with  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  instrument  in  action  and  tone. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 


Lessons  in  Audition  to  b«  n»ed  In  priT»%  or 

Br  Helwe  SpananB.  clan  initrnctlon  forthx 
deTeropmentofmuaicallangQaga.  iTery  Intelligent 
musician  will  glee  this  masterly  work  a  hearty 
welcome.  Ptie*,  SO  Csats  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaeciiian  Goii6Ctionc^M?.c“^•?: 

By  O.  F.  Steele.  ranged  for  male 

Toieef .  Will  beeepecially  acceptable  in  Oospel  Beet 
ings  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Prtes,  40  Csnts  Postpaid. 

Anthem  Grownb^ttii'cM^St^u??}:^ 

hj  He  P.  composer.  85  CU.  PottpmiU 

Pimntniliim  The  leading  Piano  instraction  book 
UUrriCUlUIll  by  %n  American.  Uneqneled  in  iU 
By  Qeo.  F*  Reei.  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
fingering.  Price,  $3.75  Psetpeid. 

Any  of  die  above  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  parties  for 
examination,  conditional  upon  postage  or  express  charges  being 
oaid  by  the  one  ordering,  and  that  copies  returned  to  us  shall 
oe  perfectly  saleable. 

*•*  Sena  to  cts.  for  sample  copy  of  new  M anlenl  Tlnltor, 
containing  music  for  Choirs,  in  additioo  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

XHB  JOHPC  CHVRCH  CO.. 
CIHClRlf  ATI  -  If BW  TOBK—  CHICACI# 


A  DAY  WITH  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS 

New  Sonug.  Recitations,  Hymns, 

Sviiptnre  Readings. 

A  BKACTiruiH  IS-Paoe  Skbvice, 

For  Children’s  Day. 

By  HUBERr  P.  MAIN, 

B4  per  lOO ;  5  cents  each  by  mail. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

78  East  9fA  St..  Mew  York.  215  Wabash  Aos..  Chicago 


G.  SCHIRMER, 

Union  Square,  -  New  York. 

Headquarters  for  Sacred  Music. 

Organists  and  Choir  Leaders  should  not  fail  to  send  for 
our  Catalogue. 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 

Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor 

Addr.M,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

•  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  CoIIckc.  beginuing  July  2d 
oilers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rales. 

A  special  feature  will  bo  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teschlng. 

The  removal  of  the  Kesidence  Department  to  the  im 
mediate  vlcloity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  School. 


CHILDREN’S  DAY 

CONCERT  EXERCISE. 

By  far  the  best  one  we  have  ever  puhlished,  is  CON¬ 
SIDER  THE  LILIES,  The  program  is  full  of  the 
brightest  kind  of  music  and  new  featnrM— con  versatlons, 
recitations  and  kindergarten.  Price,  5  cts  .  S6  cents  per 
dozen,  postpaid.  Fillmore  Bros..  141  W.  6th  St ,  Cin- 
cinnaii,  40  Bible  House,  New  York, 
ptr*  Send  for  complete  Ust. 


among  ynur  friends  and  neighbors  would  he  to  tell  them  of 
(Air  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub- 
styribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  ytnt  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  an  easy 
“word  in  seasosi"  to  say.  May  we  not  ask  ytntr  help  so  far  1 


If  You  Want  the  LATEST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG 
BOOK  by  IRA  D.  SANKEY, 

G~win~nowep 

SONCS. 

357  songs;  S35  per  100,  in  Boards.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ng  Sunday-schools  in  the  laud  have  adopted  this  book. 

THE  BISLOW  k  MAIN  CO.  I  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

75  E.  Ninth  St.,  How  York.  \  S.  E.  C.  4th  A  Eim  Cincinnati. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  880  East  3Mh  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Scrofula  In^the  Eyes 

A  Wonderful  Cure  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

When  not  a  year  old,  scrofaloas  bnaor  broke  oat  on 
Dottle's  face  and  ulcers  formed  on  her  eyelids.  She  suf¬ 
fered  terribly,  and  to  add  to  the  tortnre  boils  broke  ont, 
she  had  ten  at  one  time.  When  eighteen  months  old, 
she  became 

Totally  Blind 

and  all  the  physicians  said  she  would  not  be  any  better. 
But  one  doctor  asked  ns  to  try  Hood's  t^arsaparilla.  as  he 
had  known  it  to  be  used  with  benefit  in  such  cases.  Before 
the  Brst  bottle  was  all  taken  we  noUd  a  beneficial  change, 

Hood’sns^Cures 

and  she  ba.s  since  improved  stead ilr.  The  ulcers  on  her 
eyelids  disappeared,  and  sbe  bas  been  entirely  free  from 
boils.  Her  eyesight  is  greatly  Improved,  and  she  has 
grown  to  be  a  blight  and  smart  girl,  an  attendant  at  the 
grammar  school.  Mrs.  Ira  A.  Bass,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


Hood’s  Pilla  cure  liver  ills,  jaundice,  biliousness,  sick 
headache,  and  constipation.  25c. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
of  construction  at  lower  prices  than  anv  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is. 
write  us,  and  we  will  send  yen  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  ou  painting  as  adapted  to  your  job. 

Thtn  are  no  other  Pamte  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  r.  J.  NASH  MT*G.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON.  NEW  YORK. 

(E«tabliflhed  1B79). 


OHAIir  AWP  CHARM  FREE  WITH  BTIBT  WATCH. 

A  fiat  I4k  fold  piA> 

>  r  Wm  C.  C.  t*d  watch  to  overy 

■  rMtderof ihltpopcr. 

||Cut  ihla  oat  ood  •rod  li  to  ot  with 
your  fall  oonic  and  addraot,  ond  w* 

>  willarnd  yna  onr  of  that*  elrfontg 
^  richly  j«w«ird,  fold  tinlahrd  watches 
*  by  «xprvas  for  rKainlnatloa,  and  If 

yoa  thlok  It  lactiaal  In  appearaner  to 
anv$9S.00fo)«l  watch  pay  ooraampU 
pric«,  flAO,  ami  Itla  yoora.  Waaend 
with  lha  watch  our  ftiarantee  that 
yoo  can  r«tam  It  at  any  time  within 
on#  year  If  not  aatlsfactory,  and  If 
yoa  aell  or  canoe  the  aala  of  ala  we 
will  flea  yoa  Ooo  FreOs  Write  at 
ones,  at  we  ahall  send  oat  aaioplea 
for  <0  datt  onW.  Addreea 

THE  NATIONAL  MT'O 
&  IMPORTING  CO.s 
331  BiATtora  St.,  ChlMgo,  QL 


When  Baron  Liebig 

the  greet  chemist  first  discovered  and  made 
Extract  of  Beef  the  cost  of  a  single  pound  of  it 
was  about  tl4.00.  Now,  millions  of  jars  of  bis 
world-famed 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

are  sold  at  less  than  one  sixth 

of  its  first  cost.  Get  the  gen-  l^i  n a/^  s  — 

nine  with  this  sigmatnre  in  **  T 

blue:  y  ^ 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
'Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

We  have  never  failed  to  elTect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U,  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat, 
ment.  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BROWN,  A  SON  North  IdsMS,  Hass. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAULT  WASH  BLCE.  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 
_  Fob  sals  bt  Obocbbs. 

D,  B.  WILTBEUVEU,  «»8  .N.  «d  at.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


KEY.  MARSHALL  B.  ANGIER. 


LWe  have  already  published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  very 
nsefnl  life  of  the  Rev.  Marshsll  B.  Angier.  But  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  came  to  hand  a  little  later,  has  its  special 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  writer  (Pastor  Dnnham  of 
Binaham-  ton)  refers  to  one  or  two  incidents  already 
mentioned.  It  is  well  for  the  living  to  linger  in  loving, 
meditative  mood,  over  tbe  departed  who  have  lived  and 
wrongbt  to  tbe  honor  of  tbe  Master,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  world.-  Ed.  Ev.] 


Another  long  and  useful  life  is  closed,  and 
a  faithful  ministry  of  more  than  forty -five 
years  ended.  The  Presbyterian  church  of 
Windsor,  N.  Y. ,  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  its  beloved  pastor.  At  11.45.  A. 
M.,  Sunday,  February  2oth,  at  the  parsonage 
in  that  place,  tbe  Rev.  M.  B.  Angier  “fell  on 
sleep."  At  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four  years 
His  only  surviving  brother,  the  Rev.  Luther 
H.  Angier  of  Boston,  the  hale  and  vigorous 
octogenarian  who  was  known  as  the  patriarch 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  was  conducting  the  services  in  the 
church  at  the  same  hour.  Almost  at  tbe  exact 
moment  when  tbe  congregation  were  singing 
the  closing  lines  of  Ray  Palmer's  best  known 
hymn, 

••  Oh.  I  ear  n  e  safe  above, 

A  ransomed  soul  I " 


their  pastor’s  freed  spirit  was  wafted  to  the 
heavenly  courts  as  by  a  sudden  translation, 
though  he  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks. 

The  church  was  crowded  at  the  last  sad 
rites  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunham  of  Binghamton,  assisted  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  tbe  Free  Methodist,  and 
Protestant  Episcopl  pastors  of  the  village,  and 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Humphreys  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Ninevah.  By  invitation  of 
Mr.  Dunham,  also,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Angier  came  to  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  spoke  a  few  touching  words  expressive 
of  his  deep  gratitude  for  the  afiTectionate  in¬ 
terest  and  tender  sympathy  manifested  by  the 
people  of  Windsor. 

By  previous  direction  of  the  pastor,  there 
had  been  placed  across  his  motionless  breast, 
as  he  lay  in  the  casket,  a  card  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Remember  the  words  that  I 
spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  present  with 
you.  ” 

Accompanied  by  the  bereaved  widow  and 
daughter,  the  remains  were  taken  to  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  for  burial. 

Marshall  B.  Angier  was  born  in  Southboro, 
Mass.,  in  1819.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1844,  and  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1847,  to 
which  institution  he  remained  loyally  devoted 
to  the  last.  He  had  several  prominent  pastor¬ 
ates  of  Congregational  churches  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  previous  to  bis  coming  within  the  bounds 
of  Binghamton  Presbytery  a  few  years  since. 
My  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  began 
in  Worcester  County,  Mass,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  of 
unique  prsonality,  and  of  versatile  talent ;  in¬ 
tellectually  well  furnished ;  socially  genial, 
bright,  sparkling,  whole-souled,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  ;  of  rare  conversational  powders,  en¬ 
riched  by  a  gentle  vein  of  humor  and  a  large 
fund  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence.  His 
ready  memory  made  him  apt  at  various  perti¬ 
nent  quotations,  and  easy  and  fluent  in  im¬ 
promptu  address. 

The  Bible  was  at  his  tongue’s  end,  and  his 
public  prayers  were  marked  by  their  affluent 
and  fitting  Scriptural  phraseology.  Sound  in 
the  faith.  Biblical  in  his  theology  and  in  his 
preaching,  "be proclaimed  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God,”  unemasculated  by  per¬ 
sonal  doubts  and  untrammeled  by  tbe  Higher 
Criticism.  God  honored  his  ministry  with 
precious  revivals  and  large  spiritual  increase- 


Tempt  Not 


a  Cough  with  a  Weak  Sys¬ 
tem,  Consumption  with  Weak 
Lungs,  or  Disease  with  Loss 
of  Flesh.  Take 
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Like  Goldsmith’s  “Village  Preacher,”  he  “A1 
lured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way.  ” 

His  pulpit  chair  is  draped  and  vacant,  but 
surely,  “he  being  dead,  yet  speaketb,”  even  as 
we  know  that  he  “  is  yet  spoken  of”  with  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance  by  the  wide  circle  of 
those  who  have  been  blessed  by  his  earnest 
life  and  labors.  “The  memory  of  the  just  is 
for  a  blessing.  ”  S.  D. 

Bi.noramton,  N.  Y. 

LKTTEKS  from  old  CANAAN. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  wonderfully 
interesting  discovery  by  an  Egyptian  peasant 
woman  in  1887  of  a  clay  tablet  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  great  treasure  of  tablets 
at  Tel  el-Amarna  (ancient  Arsinoe).  Many  of 
them  have  been  deciphered,  and  they  throw  a 
marvellous  light,  though  generally  indirect, 
on  the  early  history  of  Israel.  The  following 
appears  to  touch  very  closely  upon  the  Book 
of  Joshua.  We  quote  from  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine : 

Adonizedek.  King  of  Jerusalem,  or  as  it  is 
spelled,  “Uru  sa-lim,”  writes  in  abject  terror 
of  a  conquering  host  bearing  down  all  before 
them,  whom  he  calls  the  “desert  people,”  the 
“bloody  Abiri  (or  Hebrews)”  whose  leader  had 
just  taken  “the  strong  fortress  of  Jericho.” 

“  Why  is  the  land  in  slavery  to  chiefs  of  the 
Abiri?”  he  wails;  “the  rulers  fear  the  end, 
the  land  of  the  king  my  Lord  is  ruined — there 
is  no  ruler  now,  O  King  my  Lord.”  The  He¬ 
brews  plunder  all  lands,  even  a  neighboring 
city  to  his  Urusalim  has  revolted.  In  his  de¬ 
spair  Adonizedek  sends  twentythree  Princesses 
of  the  Amorites  under  the  protection  of  Sunta, 
the  king’s  general,  to  Egypt  for  safety  in  this 
time  of  distress.  “Behold,”  he  says,  “they 
have  fought  against  me  as  far  as  Seir.  I.  the 
chief  of  the  Lords  of  the  Amorites,  am  break¬ 
ing  in  pieces,  and  the  King  my  Lord  does  not 
regard  my  intreaties.  Behold  !  array,  O  mighty 
King,  a  fleet  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and 
march  to  my  land.  Lo !  Tuurbazu  is  slain ; 
behold  Zimriti  of  the  city  of  Lachish,  the 
slaves  have  subdued  him.”  The  bloody  sor¬ 
cerer,  as  Joshua  is  called,  has  taken  Lachish. 
“and  truly  we  are  leaving  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  ” 

This  tablet  was  written  apparently  after  the 
defeat  of  Ajalon,  perhaps  even  from  the  cave 
of  Makkedah  in  which  the  book  of  Joshua 
tells  us  the  five  kings  took  refuge  after  t.heir 
defeat.  There  is  also  a  pathetic  little  letter 
from  the  Lady  Basmata,  who  lets  the  great 
king  know  that  “the  land  of  my  Lord  has 
been  w'earied  with  rebels.  Behold  I  the  men 
of  blood  have  sent  to  the  city  of  Ajalon  and 
the  city  of  Zoreb,  and  there  is  no  place  of  ref¬ 
uge  for  the  sons  of  Milcilu.  Am  I  not  tired 
of  marching  to  the  town  of  Zabuba?  and  be¬ 
cause  of  not  resting,  O  king  my  Lord.” 

Poor  Basmata  must  have  had  a  dreary  march 
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of  sixty  miles  to  reach  Zabuba,  west  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  In  spite  of  all  these  sup¬ 
plications,  no  help  was  sent  from  Egypt,  and 
the  “men  of  the  desert”  marched  on  from  one 
victory  to  another. 

It  will  be  strange  if  this  vivid  glimpse  into 
the  past  does  not  quicken  the  interest  in  these 
venerated  Hebrew  scriptures,  which  are  thus 
strangely  corroborated  by  a  voice  from  the 
earth. 

PITTSFIELD  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  New  England  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. , 
for  December,  1893,  in  an  article  on  the  Pitts 
field  Church  and  its  Meeting  houses  by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Plunkett,  gives  a  history  that  has  its 
counterpart  in  many  other  New  England  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  spirit  in  seating  people  at  public  wor¬ 
ship  from  the  aristocratic  English  method  at 
first  prevalent  to  the  present  system  of  rented 
pews.  The  connection  of  our  modern  relig¬ 
ious  freedom  with  the  “spirit  of  ’70”  is  graphi¬ 
cally  shown  in  the  account  of  the  introduction 
and  growth  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  beginning  at  Pittsfield  in 
1789  with  a  protest  on  the  part  of  Episcopal¬ 
ians  and  others  against  being  taxed  for  the 
new  Congregational  church  that  they  did  not 
expect  to  occupy. 

'This  resulted  in  allowing  those  who  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  Congregational  way  to  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  support  of  their  chosen 
religious  teachers.  Pittsfield  led  in  subse¬ 
quent  agitation  for  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution,  which,  defeated  in  1820,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  1834,  to  the  effect  that  all  religious 
sects  should  be  equally  protected  by  law.  The 
final  triumph  of  the  voluntary  principle  came 
in  1888  by  revoking  the  power  which  parishes 
and  religious  societies  had  possessed  up  to 
that  time  of  taxing  their  members.  The 
church  of  Massachusetts  is  no  longer  supervised 
by  the  state,  but  has  the  powers  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  voluntary  corporationr 

An  interesting  sketch  is  given  in  the  same 
article  or  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Allen, 
“  the  fighting  pastor”  of  Re volutiontary  fame  and 
“one  of  the  most  heroic  and  influential  figures 
that  ever  filled  a  pulpit  in  America.”  He 
loaned  all  the  money  he  could  spare,  82,500, 
to  aid  the  war,  selling  bis  watch  to  increase 
the  sum.  He  prayed  and  preached  as  a  patriot, 
and  then  went  with  his  flock  to  Bennington  to 
share  the  dangers  of  the  battlefield,  “satisfied 
that  the  war  which  was  holy  enough  for  him 
to  advocate  from  the  pulpit  was  righteous 
enough  for  him  to  take  part  in  with  bis  musket.  ” 

The  history  of  the  troublesome  “seating” 
question  and  the  glimpses  of  church  life  in 
Pittsfield  in  other  respects  is  an  interesting  one. 

A  notable  object  of  interest  is  described  as 
among  the  contents  of  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  showing  the  ingredients  which 
go  to  make  up  the  average  man,  weighing  154 
pounds.  A  large  glass  jar  holds  the  ninety- 
six  pounds  of  water  which  his  body  contains, 
while  in  other  recejptacle<>  are  three  pounds  of 
“white  of  egg,”  a  little  less  than  ten  pounds 
of  pure  glue,  thirty-four  and  one-half  pounds 
of  fat,  eight  and  one  fourth  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  one  pound  carbonate  of  lime, 
three  ounces  of  sugar  and  starch,  seven 
ounces  floride  of  calcium,  six  ounces  phos¬ 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  a  little  ordinary  table 
salt.  The  same  man  is  found  to  contain 
ninety-seven  pounds  of  oxygen,  fifteen  pounds 
of  hydrogen,  three  pounds  and  thirteen  ounces 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  carbon  in  such  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  represented  by  a  foot  cube  of  coal. 
A  row  of  bottles  contain  the  other  elements 
going  to  make  up  the  man,  these  being  four 
ounces  of  chlorine,  three  and  one-half  ounces 
fluorine,  eight  ounces  phosphorus,  three  and 
one-half  ounces  brimstone,  two  and  one-half 
ounces  each  of  sodium  and  potassium,  one- 
tenth  of  an  ounce  of  iron,  two  ounces  mag¬ 
nesium,  three  pounds  and  three  ounces  of  cm- 
oium.  This  is  man  as  science  is  able  to  reckon 
and  size  him  up.  But  the  whole  man,  his 
essential  personality,  indeed,  eludes  such  an 
accounting.  He  is  not  there. 


The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  France  can  bestow,  has  been 
conferred  upon  Mme.  Koehlin  Schwartz  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Union  of  France. 

A  German  student,  wrestling  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  renders  a  familiar  text  as  fm- 
lows :  '^The  ghost  is  strong,  but  the  meat  is 
feeble. " 


Your  dealer  in  lamp-chim- 
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from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  nickel  more  for  them. 
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HOME  MISSIONS. 

THK  GOOD  WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  New  York  convened  in  the  Park 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Monday  week,  it  be¬ 
ing  their  eighth  annual  meeting.  The  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Roberts,  gave  the  keynote  | 
of  all  missionary  effort,  adding  the  following  j 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  ‘ 
Committee  for  the  school  year:  conversions  j 
among  Indian  pupils,  eighty-one ;  in  New  j 
Mexico,  twenty  one;  Alaska,  seven;  among 
the  Mormons,  forty-one;  mountain  whites, 
sixty-six.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
amount  to  $18,867.29.  The  number  of  auxil¬ 
iaries  is  now  sixty  two. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of 
School  W’ork,  said  that  we  owe  a  greater  debt 
to  the  Indians  than  to  any  other  people.  Our 
Indian  population  now  numbers  256,000,  and 
they  were  once  vastly  more  numerous.  Within  | 
a  period  of  eighty-eight  years,  one  and  three-  { 
quarter  millions  of  these,  our  red  brothers,  ! 
have  died,  many  of  them  not  having  lived  out  j 
half  the  natural  term  of  life.  It  devolves  upon  j 
Christian  women  to  right  the  cruel  wrongs  j 
suffered  by  them,  and  to  atone  for  the  great 
sin  of  the  Church  in  not  giving  them  the ; 
Gospel. 

Within  fifteen  years  the  work  of  this  Com-  i 
mittee  in  establishing  Christian  schools 
among  this  people  has  been  wonderfully  bless- 1 
ed.  ■  The  Dakota  Sioux  were  the  most  fierce  | 
and  warlike  of  all  the  tribes.  Since  1835  these  ; 
Indians  have  been  civilised  and  totally  | 
changed  for  the  better.  South  Dakota  has  i 
now  seven  Presbyterian  churches,  presided  j 
over  by  native  pastors,  all  of  whom,  together  j 
with  many  of  their  people,  have  been  educated  i 
in  these  schools  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  , 
no  longer  accepts  Government  aid  for  its  work.  | 

Lands  in  severalty  are  being  given  to  the  In-  ! 
dians.  Large  numbers  have  selected  farms  i 
and  built  houses  on  them.  This  breaking  up  I 
of  tribal  relations  and  choosing  a  settled  j 
abode,  entitles  them  to  citizenship,  and  proba-  | 
bly  many  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  elec-  j 
tion.  The  advanced  status  of  the  Dakota  | 
Sioux  fairly  represents  the  Indians  generally,  j 
Their  elevation  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  | 
of  women  of  the  Church.  They  have  been  j 
taught  that  they  are  regarded  as  human  be-  ; 


i  Wives  I 
g  Who  Cook.  9 


There  are  thousands  of 
them.  Noble  women,  too. 
Trials  by  the  million.  No 
wonder  they  are  worried 
sometimes.  They  should  try 
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ings,  and  have  come  to  believe  that  they  are 
indeed  men. 

The  work  of  a  lone  woman  among  the  Nez 
Perces  Indians  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  is  a 
marvelous  illustration  of  what  women  can  do. 
As  will  be  remembered.  Chief  Joseph  was  a 
leader  among  these  savages.  To  day  there  are 
no  less  than  six  native  evangelists  from  this 
tribe,  all  trained  by  Miss  Kate  McBeth.  They 
are  the  instructors  and  preachers  not  only  of 
their  own,  but  among  outlying  tribes.  The 
Committee  now  wishes  to  erect  a  school  build- _ 
ing  for  these  Nez  Perces  as  a  memorial  of  Miss 
McUeth,  who  gave  her  life  for  that  people. 

Going  into  Arizona,  the  Tucson  school  for 
Pima  and  Papago  Indians  is  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  story  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cook, 
the  pioneer  missionary  among  that  people,  is 
one  of  marked  heroism.*  He  went  with  the 
Gospel  into  that  region  in  advance  of  any 
Mission  Board,  and  at  his  own  charges. 
Travelling  by  stage  as  far  as  possible,  then  by 
ox-team,  and  finally  on  foot,  he  reached  his 
present  field.  The  Tucson  school,  where  200 
boys  and  girls  are  eagerly  seeking  instruction, 
is  largely  recruited  from  the  youth  of  his  con¬ 
gregations.  There  were  accommodations  for 
only  fifty  last  autumn ;  fifty  more  came  who 
were  temporarily  provided  with  cots  out  of- 
doors,  under  the  eaves  of  the  building,  until 
permission  was  given  to  put  up  additional 
shelter.  So  eagor  are  these  people  to  learn. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  among 
the  five  civilized  tribes  since  our  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  women  established  schools  among  them. 
Some  who  have  thus  been  educated  wish  to 
relieve  the  Church  of  further  expense.  The 
Choctaw  Nation  has  given  notice  that  during 
the  coming  year  they  propose  to  take  Spencer 
Academy,  and  also  Wheelock,  under  their 
care.  The  Creeks  have  made  a  similar  com¬ 
munication  regarding  the  school  at  Nuyaka, 
Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  boys  are  learn¬ 
ing  what  Christian  citizenship  means,  and  it 
may  be  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
will  one  day  be  found  among  them  I 

Miss  Hotchkiss  of  the  Altan  school.  North 
Carolina,  spoke  of  our  “Southern  Highlanders” 
during  Revolutionary  times,  when  some  of 
them  went  into  the  army  with  but  one  round 
of  shot,  and  others  without  any,  expect¬ 
ing  to  use  their  muskets  as  clubs.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  passionate  and  proverbially  reck¬ 
less  of  human  life,  but  thoroughly  in  earnest 
when  directed  into  the  right  way.  They  are 
eager  for  instruction.  And  it  is  the  money  of 
the  women  of  the  Church  that  is  helping 
them  upward.  Their  great  need  is  to  be 
taught  Christ  and  Christly  living. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  fifty- 
four  conversions  in  this  hitherto  lawless  coun¬ 
try  ;  twenty-eight  are  now  members  of  the 
church.  Several  girls  and  boys  from  the  Altan 
school  are  now  in  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  giving  promise  of  proficiency  in  every 
way. 

*  This  etorjr  can  be  obtained  at  .53  Fifth  Avenue.  Price 
25  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Princeton  Course  of  Sabbath  afternoon 
lectures,  in  the  Wylie  Church,  is  progressing. 
On  April  1  Professor  John  DeWitt,  D.  D. ,  was 
the  lecturer.  Dr.  DeWitt  is  well  known  in 
Philadelphia,  having  been  for  a  number  of 
years  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Church.  His  lec¬ 
ture  drew  a  large  audience  and  won  warmest 
praise  from  those  who  heard  it.  Dr.  DeWitt’s 
subject  was.  The  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Bible. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  meeting  last 
Monday  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  next  three  months :  President,  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Sullivan,  D. D.  ;  Vice-President,  the 


Rev.  Dr.  G.  P.  Wilson ;  Executive  Committee, 
the  Revs.  M.  J.  Hyndman.  A.  W.  Spooner,  R. 
M.  Patterson,  D.  D. ,  W.  A.  Patton,  D.  D. ,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bums. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  following 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  were 
elected:  Ministers:  The  Revs.  J.  Addison 
Henry,  D.  D.i  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.  D. ,  J.  S. 
Macintosh,  D.  D. ,  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.  D. , 
Andrew  Culver,  William  P.  Fulton.  Alter¬ 
nates  :  The  Revs.  H.  F.  Lee,  W.  L.  Ledwith, 

D.  D. .  William  Greenough,  Robert  Graham, 
John  Kirkpatrick,  and  H.  C.  Fox.  Elders : 
S.  W.  Reeves,  Tabernacle  Church ;  W.  P.  Lo¬ 
gan,  Second  Church ;  W  W.  Wallace,  Memo¬ 
rial  Church ;  John  Shedwick,  Northminster 
Church ;  H.  W.  Lambirth,  West  Green  Street 
Church ;  Samuel  B.  Huey,  Walnut  Street 
Church.  Alternates:  R.  T.  Hazzard,  Third 
Church;  W.  A.  Piper,  M.D. ,  North  Church; 

E.  Smith  Kelly,  West  Spruce  Street  Church  ; 
Compton  James,  Patterson  Memorial  Church ; 
W.  J.  Scott,  Hope  Church ;  and  Samuel  Ful¬ 
ton,  Southwestern  Church. 

Among  other  items  of  business  transacted 
was  the  dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt 
Talmage  to  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  where 
he  goes  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Second  Church. 
For  one  year  Mr.  Talmage  has  been  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Olivet  Church  in  this  city.  He  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  this  position.  Mr.  Talmage  is 
a  popular  preacher.  It  is  understood  that  he 
will  go  at  once  to  Pittsburg,  and  then  after  a 
brief  time  will  go  abroad,  to  accompany  his 
father  in  his  tour  around  the  world. 

The  Bible  Class  taught  by  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  as  part  of  the  Bethany  Sabbath - 
school,  celebrated  its  eighteenth  anniversary 
on  Sabbath  evening,  April  1.  Mr.  Wanamaker 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Col. 
Charles  H.  Banes,  the  Rev.  George  Van  Deurs, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  and 
others.  The  audience  was  very  large  and  the 
exercises  were  very  interesting.  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  meets  his  class  every  Sabbath  afternoon 
and  teaches  them  the  lesson  for  the  day.  The 
class,  which  numbers  above  a  thousand  mem¬ 
bers,  is  organized  in  a  most  compact  way — 
first  in  groups  of  ten,  with  a  “tithing  man”  at 
the  head  of  each ;  ten  of  these  tens  being 
banded  together  under  a  “centurion,”  and  the 
whole  under  the  teacher.  Thus  the  units  are 
looked  after  minutely.  The  class  has  its  own 
beneficiary  system  by  which  its  poor  and  sick 
are  cared  for.  It  is  a  noble  work. 

The  Bible  Drill  Work  which  the  Rev.  W.  H, 
Gill,  D. D. ,  the  author  of  “Temple  Opened,” 
has  been  conducting  for  some  time  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  is  extending  rapidly  as 
it  becomes  better  known,  and  is  awakening 
great  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Gill’s  work  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  church,  nearly  all  the  various 
evangelical  denominations  uniting  therein. 
Classes  for  weekly  and  monthly  drills  are  be¬ 
ing  formed  in  various  places,  and  the  study 
of  the  Bible  itself  is  being  pursued  with  a  zest 
and  interest  never  before  known. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

Phil.^dklphia,  Aprils,  1894. 

The  library  building  of  Roanoke  College  is  a 
Gothic  brick  structure  erected  in  1879.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  and  the 
modern  methods  of  study  render  it  necessary 
to  build  an  Annex  for  a  Reference  Library  and 
Reading  Room,  which  will  nearly  double  the 
fioor  space  available  for  library  purposes.  This 
Annex  will  be  Gothic,  to  correspond  with  the 
present  building ;  built  of  pressed  brick,  cov¬ 
ered  with  slate,  and  finisned  in  good  style 
throughout.  The  Library  is  to  be  rearranged 
and  catalogued  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  the  Reading  Room  and  Reference  Library 
will  be  open  to  students  every  week  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  session. 
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THE  WOMAN’S  BOARD  AT  BINOHAMTON. 

The  words  of  Livingston,  “  There  is  no  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  missions  that  is  not  foimded  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  work,”  were  printed  on  the 
title  page  of  the  program.  They  give  the  keynote 
of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting,  held  April 
iith  and  12th  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

One  hundred  and  nine  delegates,  as  well  as  many 
interested  ladies,  gathered  in  spite  of  the  storm  to 
learn  that  they  might  teach,  to  be  inspired  that 
they  might  pass  on  the  enthusiasm. 

The  session  was  preceded  by  a  devotional  meet¬ 
ing  led  by  Mrs.  Howard  Elmer,  President  of  the 
Binghamton  Presbyterial  Society.  The  subject 
was  ”  Whole-heartedness  in  Christ’s  Service.” 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  the  ladies  went  from 
the  chapel  to  the  main  body  of  the  church,  where 
the  low  platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit  had  been 
decorated  with  palms  and  flowers.  At  the  left  was 
hung  a  list  of  the  fourteen  mi.ssionaries  who  have 
gone  to  foreign  fields  from  the  Binghamton  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

The  first  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board,  and  the  Home  and  Foreign 
reports  were  presented  by  one  of  the  secretaries, 
who  called  brief  attention  to  their  encouraging  and 
discouraging  features. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Board  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  her  report  was  read.  The  amount 
received  from  April  ist,  1893,  to  .\pril  ist,  1894, 
was  $66,454.44. 

When  the  committee  had  been  appointed  and 
the  business  of  the  morning  was  over.  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  S.  Bigelow,  of  Japan,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Babbitt,  of  India,  were  each  given  a  half  hour  to 
tell  of  the  work  being  done  in  those  countries. 
Miss  Bigelow  talked  of  the  “  Real  Japan,”  so  difier- 
ent  from  the  picturesque,  toy  Japan  describe<i 
by  travelers.  She  said  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  to  think  that  it  is  to  be  a  nominally  Christian 
nation  immediately.  There  are  forty  thousand 
Christians  in  that  country,  among  them  many 
high  public  ofiicials.  But  these  are  few  compared 
with  the  great  number  of  infidels.  One  of  the 
great  needs  of  Japan  is  more  Bible  training  schools 
for  the  native  women. 

Miss  Babbitt  told  of  the  four  castes  in  India  and 
described  the  life  of  a  woman  of  the  lowest  caste. 
She  must  work  in  the  fields,  care  for  the  children, 
cook  while  her  husband  rests,  wait  on  him,  and 
only  while  he  sleeps  can  she  eat  or  rest.  Her  life, 
however,  is  .far  happier  than  that  of  those  wealthy 
women  of  the  highest  caste,  who  are  secluded  in 
the  zenanas.  She  illustrated  her  points  with 
pathetic  incidents. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  young  people’s 
meeting.  The  opening  hymn  was  followed  by 
many  brief  prayers  for  the  work  done  by  and  for 
young  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mrs.  McEwen  lead  an  open  conference,  “  Young 
People  in  World-Wide  Endeavor.”  She  gave  a 
short  history  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement, 
and  told  what  the  missionary  committees  of  these 
societies  have  accomplished  in  arousing  missionary 
interest  in  increasing  contributions  and  in  training 
young  people  to  think  of  giving  themselves 
for  the  work.  Will  not  the  officers  and  church 
members  of  the  future  have  a  more  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  missions?  Many  reports  were  given  by 
others  of  the  good  accomplished  by  these  societies. 

The  fashions  of  foreign  lands  were  illustrated 
by  several  young  people  who  were  on  the  platform 
dressed  in  costume.  These  were  described  by  the 
missionaries  present. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  after¬ 
noon  was  the  model  band  meeting,  conducted  by 
Miss  A.  J.  Stone,  of  Binghamton,  and  eagerly 
watched  and  listened  to  by  band  leaders  longing 
for  new  ideas  and  practical  help.  Before  the  nine 
boys  took  their  seats  for  the  meeting.  Miss  A.  B. 


Stephens  called  attention  to  the  special  points  to 
be  noticed.  She  said : 

“  Spirituality  costs,  and  no  band  meeting  will  be 
a  success  that  is  not  prepared  for  with  much  prayer 
and  earnest  work.”  The  boys  appeared  on  the 
platform  with  Bibles  and  hymn  books  under  their 
arms,  and  it  was  certainly  a  model  meeting  in 
regard  to  the  enjoyment  and  interest  of  the  band 
members  themselves.  The  subject  was  Laos,  and 
each  one  took  part  several  times,  responding  to  the 
roll  call  with  Scripture  texts  on  bread ;  giving 
latest  reports  from  all  bands ;  special  reports  from 
Laos ;  putting  pennies  in  Mrs.  McGilvary’s  rice 
bag  that  bread  might  be  sent  to  hungry  sbuls ; 
showing  pictures,  and  ending  with  sentence 
prayers  for  special  needs  mentioned  by  the  leaders. 
One  boy  gave  a  biographical  sketch  of  Rev.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  “gentle  Prince  .\rthur,”  whose  memorial, 
the  $25,000  Laos  fund,  is  yet  far  from  complete. 
Another  appeared  in  Laos  costume. 

After  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Miss  Stephens 
conducted  a  conference  for  band  leaders  in  the 
chapel,  where  many  helpful  thoughts  were 
exchanged  and  new  impulses  given.  Mrs. 
Dennis  held  a  similar  meeting  at  the 
same  hour  for  presbyterial  officers.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  those  who  braved 
the  snow  storm  in  the  evening  were  fully  repaid, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Ford,  of 
Syria,  and  Mr.  Robert  Speer  were  the  speakers. 

The  subject  of  the  devotional  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  was  “  Love  to  Christ,  the  inspiration 
and  motive  of  missionary  work.” 

One-half  hour  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  the 
answering  of  questions  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  “question  box  ”  by  different  ones  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Two  of  these  were,  “  How  can  the  thought 
of  the  Lord  sitting  over  against  the  treasury 
be  brought  more  tenderly  and  forcibly  home  to 
each  one?”  “Would  a  fifteen-minute  prayer 
meeting  held  by  the  officers  before  each  church 
missionary  meeting  be  found  helpful?”  Others 
related  to  the  magazine  and  literature,  to  salaries, 
furloughs  and  the  lack  of  pensions  for  missionaries, 
to  interchanges  of  visits  between  societies  and  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Ira  Harris  told  of  the  work  of  her  husband 
in  the  hospitals  in  Tripoli,  Syria.  She  gave  many 
incidents  showing  the  wonderful  opportunity  the 
physicians  have  of  teaching  those  who  come  to 
them  for  treatment. 

Mrs.  Wellington  White,  of  China,  spoke  for  half 
an  hour.  She  gave  four  special  messages  to  the 
audience,  “Go,”  and  if  you  can  not  do  that. 


Send  ’  ’  those  you  love.  Almost  every  one  can 
“  Give  ”  and  all  can  “  Pray.” 

The  final  session  in  the  afternoon  began  at  2:30. 
The  invitation  from  the  New  York  Presbytery  to 
the  Board  to  meet  in  New  York  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  was  accepted.  A  resolution, 
thanking  the  ladies  of  Binghamton  for  their  kind 
hospitality,  was  also  heartily  adopted. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  each  one  of  the 
seven  Missionaries  who  sat  on  the  platform.  These 
were  Mrs.  Doolittle,  of  China;  Miss  C.  K.  Van 
Duzee,  of  Persia;  Mrs.  Hepburn,  of  Jap>an;  Mrs. 
Wellington  White,  of  China;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ira 
Harris,  of  S3ma,  and  Miss  Bigelow,  of  Jap>an.  .^11 
hearts  were  esp)ecially  touched  as  Mrs.  Hepburn 
spx>ke  of  the  “  then  ”  of  missions  when  she  went  out 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  “  now.” 

The  thoughts  of  the  meetings  were  gathered  up 
by  Mrs.  L.  D.  Wishard.  She  said  that  in  her  journey 
around  the  world  she  noticed  three  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  heathen  women.  They  are 
awakening  intellectually,  and  their  religious  cour¬ 
age  and  missionary  zeal  is  growing.  Many  instances 
were  given  to  illustrate  this. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  presented  an  app>eal  to  the  ladies, 
afterwards  emphasized  by  Miss  Bigelow,  not  to 
divert  their  contributions  from  the  regular  channels 
of  the  Board,  to  which  their  loyalty  is  pledged,  in 
answer  to  the  constant  appjeal  of  foreigners  who 
come  to  America  for  money  to  start  indep)enden  t 
work. 

The  meeting  was  closed  wth  prayer,  and  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford.  An 
informal  reception  for  the  Missionaries  was  held 
directly  after  the  meeting,  and  there  was  a  similar 
one  in  the  evening  at  the  Arlington  Hotel. 

Will  not  the  absent  workers  join  with  the  others 
in  the  inspiring  words  of  the  last  h}mn  ? 

“  The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus; 

We’ll  wing  the  song  with  prayer, 

.\nd  link  the  prayer  with  labor, 

’Till  Christ  His  crown  shall  wear.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Alison  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Seattle,  Washington,  gave  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  seventy-five  new  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  March  communion.  252  members 
have  been  received  into  this  church  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1893.  The  most  interesting  feature 
about  this  increase  is  that  it  has  all  been  se¬ 
cured  without  the  aid  of  an  evangelist,  or  by 
any  other  than  the  ordinary  parish  work. 
The  First  Church  has  now  nearly  800  commu¬ 
nicants. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
AT  OMAHA. 

By  Bev.  X.  F.  Hammond. 

Three  years  ago  last  Febrnarj-  there  assembled 
in  the  First  Presbj-terian  Church  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
a  body  of  earnest  pastors  and  elders  from  this  and 
surrounding  states  to  consider  the  adrisabilitj’  of 
establishing  a  Theological  Seminar}'  in  this  city. 

The  General  Assembly  at  Detroit  endorsedt  he 
movement,  and  in  September  the  new  institution 
opened  its  doors  for  instruction.  It  seemed  wise  to 
the  Directors  to  admit  only  the  Junior  Class  the 
first  year,  although  there  were  applicants  for  the 
other  two  classes.  The  number  of  students  enter¬ 
ing  was  nine.  The  second  year  a  Middle  Class  was 
added  and  the  attendance  increased  to  fourteen. 
This  year  all  three.  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior,  were 
enrolled  wth  twenty-one  students.  The  Senior 
Class  numbers  six.  On  the  evening  of  April  5, 
1894,  a  large  concourse  of  people  filled  the  First 
Church  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  the  first 
graduates. 

The  Rev.  W.  \V.  Harsha,  D.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  for  the  year,  presided.  Rev.  T. 
L.  Sexton,  D.D.,  Synodical  Superintendent  for 
Nebraska,  offered  prayer.  The  choir  sang  the 
anthem,  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,’’  by  Williams, 
and  thus  was  ushered  in:  the  addresses  of 
the  graduates  which  were  all  excellent  in  style, 
thought  and  deliver}-.  Charles  H.  Bandy  spoke  on 
'“The  Mystical  Element  in  Christianity;  ’’  E.  Allen 
Enders  on  “Thy  Kingdom  Come;’’  Alexander 
Litherland  on  “Presb}'terianism;’’  Hugh  McNinch 
followed  with  an  address  on  “Revelation,  the  To¬ 
day  Preacher’s  Relation  to  It;’’  Bishop  C.  Swank 
on  “Stephen”  and  Ernest  W.  S}'mondson  “Life.  ” 
Dr.  W.  W.  Harsha  addressed  the  graduates  with 
much  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  diplomas.  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  D.D., 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  completed  the  program  with  a 
racy  address  in  behalf  of  the  Directors.  While  the 
organist  played  the  Festival  March,  the  audience 
repaired  to  the  Church  parlors  to  enjoy  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  refreshments  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the 
First  Church  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Seminary. 

The  final  examination  of  the  students  had  been 
begun  on  Tuesday,  April  3d,  and  had  continued 
until  the  afternoon  of  Commencement  Day.  Visit¬ 
ing  committees  w'ere  present  from  the  Synods  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Satisfaction  was  expressed  on  all  sides  at  the  pains¬ 
taking  labors  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  good  results. 
The  young  men  showed  that  they  had  responded 
to  the  efforts  of  their  professors. 

The  examinations  were  held  in  the  Seminar}- 
building  at  9th  and  Famham  streets.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  generously  tendered  the  institution  free  of 
charge  and  has  supplied  both  recitation  halls  and 
a  dormitory.  But  the  tender  is  tempxjrary,  as  the 
land  may  be  required  for  business  purpx)ses.  This 
brings  to  mind  that  several  offers  .of  land  have  been 
made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  these  cannot  be 
accepted  without  funds  to  put  up  Seminar}-  build¬ 
ings.  The  munificent  offer  of  Dr.  George  L.  Miller 
was  forfeited  on  this  account. 

The  Directors  held  their  annual  meeting  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  4th.  The  time  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  committee  repx>rts  and  other  routine  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Trea.surer’s  repwrt,  although  it  showed 
a  deficit,  showed  also  an  increase  in  contributions. 
There  had  been  12,614  collected  and  disbursed. 
The  expanses  of  the  institution  lie  principally  in 
the  salary  of  its  one  salaried  Professor,  the  sums 
given  students  and  other  running  exp>enditures.  .A. 
new  step  was  taken  by  the  Board  in  regard  to  stu¬ 
dents'  aid,  viz.,  to  set  apxirt  a  “  Students'  Loan 
Fund,”tobe  loaned  without  interest  to  the  students 
preferring  to  receive  aid  this  way,  and  to  be  pjaid 
back  after  graduation  in  five  yearly  installments. 
Such  sums  are  to  be  used  as  donors  may  direct.  The 
graduating  class  has  the  honor  of  putting  the  first 
money  into  this  fund.  They  decided  to  establish 
.he  “Loan  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of ’94, ’’and 


agreed  to  piay  in  next  year  $100.  There  is  a  general 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
Board  that  this  plan  is  an  improvement  on  out-and- 
out  gi\-ing  to  students,  although  the  old  method 
will  still  be  used. 

Tw-o  new  professorships  were  established — “Apol¬ 
ogetics  ”  and  “  The  English  Bible.”  Rev.  Alexan¬ 
der  G.  Wilson,  D.D.,  President  of  Lenox  College, 
Iowa,  but  soon  to  remove  to  Tekamah,  w-as  elected 
to  the  former,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  D.D.,  psstor 
of  Eastellar  Street  Church,  Omaha,  to  the  latter. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Harsha,  Theology;  Dr.  Stephen  Phelps 
Homiletics;  Dr.  John  Gordon,  Histor}-;  Dr.  M.  B. 
Low-rie,  New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  Rev.  C.  G. 
Sterling,  Ph.D.,  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  compose 
the  present  Faculty.  Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  D.D.,  Syn¬ 
odical  Superintendent  for  Iowa,  is  special  lecturer 
on  Home  Missions,  and  Rev. Thomas  Marshall,  D.D., 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  on  Foreign  Missions. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  W.  F. 
Ringland,  D.D.,  President  of  Hastings  College,  and 
the  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Starr,  Esq.,  Omaha. 

The  Board  is  confident  that  the  Seminar}-’s  right 
to  exist  is  demonstrated,  and  that  new  friends  in 
addition  to  the  old  ones.  East  as  well  as  West,  will 
be  enlisted  with  their  gifts,  and  that  the  only  lack, 
which  is  money,  will  be  supplied. 


THE  COLOSSUS  OF  IDOLATRY. 

Canton,  China,  March  9th,  1894. 

Dear  Evangelist. — New  Year’s  festi\ities  have 
ceased,  and  China  has  p)aid  the  annual  contribution 
of  many  millions  of  hardly-earned  money  devoted 
to  distinctive  use  before  idol  .shrines.  Visitors  in 
China  are  impressed  with  the  sight  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  temples,  and  ancestral  halls,  and 
idol  shrines  in  this  and  other  provinces.  These 
temples  are  well  built,  and  contrast  painfully  with 
the  inferior  houses  and  pioor  huts  of  the  working 
classes.  How-  can  pieople  so  p)Oor  build  so  many 
temples  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money  w-hen  once  the  authorities  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  invisible  gods  of  the  land  would 
be  pleased  to  have  a  temple  in  any  spxjt,  however 
difficult  of  access  or  distant  from  the  homes  of  the 
worshipjers.  The  money  is  sure  to  be  collected  be¬ 
cause  every  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  may  be 
counted  on  for  a  subscription.  Ever}-  one  gives 
something,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the 
amount  given  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place.  Harsh  pjoverty  is  the  lot  of  the  large 
p)art  of  China’s  vast  piopulation,  but  there  is  not  a 
family  that  does  not  do  something  to  sustain  the 
gigantic  system  of  idolatry-.  We  are  attacking  this 
monstrous  fabric,  and  if  wise  w-e  will  learn  from 
our  enemies.  Idolatiy-  strides  China  like  a  Colossus. 

When  this  colossus  shall  fall  depiends  up)on  the 
number  of  hammers  employed.  Already  it  gives 
signs  of  weakness.  It  is  doomed  to  prostration,  but 
it  is  for  all  Christians  to  say  when  it  shall  fall. 
Ever}-  convert  made  becomes  a  hammerer  against 
the  ver}'  system  he  helpjed  to  make  strong.  The  C. 
E.  Societies  of  Canton  are  united  and  vigorous  in 
their  efforts  to  release  their  fellow  men  from  bond¬ 
age  to  w-ood  and  stone.  They  all  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  Gospiel.  They  have  decided  to  arouse 
others  to  combined  action  against  idolatiy-,  one 
of  the  greatest  weights  and  curses  that 
ever  dragged  dow-n  the  human  race.  These  soci¬ 
eties  wish  all  Christians  to  have  piart  in  the  assured 
victor}-  that  w-ill  attend  our  struggle  w-ith  heathen¬ 
ism.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  young  pieople  to  pjar- 
ticipxite  in  spreading  the  Gospiel  these  societies  in 
Canton  will  send  to  the  Cleveland  Convention  a 
very-  striking  and  elegant  banner  known  in  China 
as  an  “Umbrella  of  State.”  Such  banners  are 
occasionally  given  by  the  pieople  to  high  officials 
who  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duties.  The 
banner  is  of  satin,  cylindrical  in  shap>e,  and  exquis¬ 
itely  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold, and  will  contain 
in  Chinese  characters  the  words,  “  These  from  the 
land  of  Sinim_.”  This  banner  is  about  five  feet 
high  and  three  feet  in  diameter  and  is  to  be  given 


to  the  State  or  Province  having  the  largest  number 
of  societies  using  the  two  cents  pier  week  plan  for 
missions.  The  banner  is  to  be  completed  for  every- 
year  at  the  International  Convention.  We  trust 
every  delegate  may  have  a  good  look  at  this  banner 
and  make  an  effort  to  secure  it  for  one  year  for  his 
or  her  State  or  Province. 

Societies  using  this  plan  should  send  in  their 
repxirts  at  an  early  date  to  J.  W.  Baer,  Boston, 
Mass.  Albert  A.  Fulton 


OVERTURE  ON  JUDICIAL  COMMISSIONS. 

By  George  li.  Shearer,  D.B. 

The  amendment  of  the  article  on  Judicial  Com¬ 
missions  was  first  prepared  in  respxmse  to  overtures 
from  the  Presbyteries  of  Chicago  and  Chester, 
which  w-ere  sent  up  to  the  103rd  General  Assembly 
at  Detroit.  The  overture  sent  down  by  that  Assem¬ 
bly  w-as  necessarily  hurriedly  drawn,  and  its  defects 
being  noticed  another  amendment  remedying  these 
defects  was  prepiared  by  the  Presbytery  of  New-  York 
and  submitted  to  the  104th  General  Assembly  at 
Portland. 

This  new-  amendment  was  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  which  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey  w-as  chairman, 
and  was  unanimously  recommended  to  the  105th 
General  Assembly  at  Washington,  and  by  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  approval 
or  disapproval. 

This  Overture  on  Judicial  Commissions  extends 
to  the  Presb}-ter}-  this  provision,  which  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  one  in  the  Scotch  Church,  w-hich  years  ago 
w-as  incorpxirated  in  our  Constitution,  and  which 
has  w-orked  advantageously  in  our  two  higher 
courts.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Sessions, 
Presby-teries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  to 
appxiint  committees  w-ith  piow-er,  that  is,  commis¬ 
sions,  for  various  purposes.  The  sev-eral  boards  of 
the  Church  are  examples  of  standing  commissions 
of  the  General  As.sembl}-.  The  inherent  right  to 
do  this  belongs  to  the  Presbytery-  as  well  as  to  the 
Synod  or  .\ssembly;  but  in  the  Constitution  there 
is  an  agreement,  at  least  by  implication,  that  the 
Presbyteries  will  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  its 
pxiw  ers  in  this  respiect.  It  is  now  simply  propxised 
in  this  amendment  that  the  Presbytery  resume  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  in  the  trial  of  judicial  cases. 

The  Presbyteries  o(  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  have  each  a  larger  number  of  presbyters 
than  any  one  of  sixteen  of  our  thirty  Synods,  more 
communicants  than  any  one  of  eighteen,  and  more 
pres-sing  business  than  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  Synods. 

Occasionally  judicial  cases  occupy  weeks  and 
even  months.  The  remnant  of  the  Presbytery- 
present  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  trial  is  not 
always  composed  of  the  most  judicial  minds  ;  if  the 
decision  is  to  be  made  by  a  smaller  number,  why 
not  give  the  Presbytery-  discretionary-  power  to 
select  from  its  own  members  a  limited  number  to 
act  as  judges  in  a  given  case.  (The  provision, 
however,  is  not  mandatory,  and  whenever  it  is 
deemed  liest  the  power  remains  to  proceed  in  the 
ordinary-  w-ay. ) 

Further,  a  certain  measure  of  publicity  and  con¬ 
sequent  scandal  may  be  avoided  by  a  commission 
which  may  not  be  possible  when  a  trial  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  open  Presbytery-. 

The  amendment  also  determines  the  quorum  of 
any  and  all  commissions,  a  provision  which  by  an 
oversight  w-as  not  made  in  the  original  article.  The 
amendment  further  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
the  quorum  of  the  Commission  must  be  constituted 
precisely  as  the  quorum  of  the  several  appointing 
bodies,  which  principle  should  not  be  overlooked. 
This  provided  in  all  the  judicatories  for  the  due 
proportion  of  ministers  and  elders  needed  for  a 
quorum,  and  in  the  Synod  for  a  proper  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  constituent  Presbyteries;  in  short, 
that  the  limitations  of  the  respective  bodies  shall 
apply  to  the  commissions  which  exercise  the  sev¬ 
eral  pow  ers  of  these  bodies. 
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In  the  matter  of  finality  of  judgment,  the  article 
follows  very  closely  the  conditions  of  the  article 
(ii8)  in  the  present  Book  of  Discipline.  The 
decisions  of  the  Commission  in  matters  of  fact  are 
final,  but  final  only  as  regards  the  appointing  body. 
In  all  matters  of  law  they  are  subject  to  reversal  in 
the  appointing  judicatory.  Now,  as  the  acts  of  the 
Commission  are  or  become  the  acts  of  the  appoint¬ 
ing  judicatory,  they  are  always  subject  to  the 
review  and  control  of  the  higher  courts,  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution,  hence  all  questions  of 
law  are  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  constitutional 
way.  It  follows  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  matters 
of  constitution  and  doctrine  in  regard  to  which  an 
explicit  declaration  is  made  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  article  now  in  force,  and  referred  to  above. 

Of  course  all  these  things  could  have  been  written 
into  these  prepared  articles,  but  it  would  make 
them  cumbersome,  and  they  are  not  in  the  old 
article,  which  has  been  always  understood  upon 
these  points,  and  the  several  committees  that  have 
considered  them  had  no  complaint,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  respecting  them. 

Such  ecclesiastical  lawyers  as  Drs.  Craven,  E. 
B.  Hodge  and  W.  C.  Roberts  were  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  overture,  and  it  has  passed  the 
scrutiny  of  two  General  .\ssemblies. 


That  noble  charity,  the  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Aged  Women,  will  hold  its  twenty-eighth 
anniversary  on  Thursday,  April  26th,  at  half¬ 
past  three  o’clock.  The  Home  is  at  49  East 
73d  street. 


A  WORD  TO  PASTORS  AND  SESSIONS. 

To  THK  Editor  or  Thb  Evanokust: 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  having  been  called  to  the  frequent  loss 
inflicted  on  the  cause  it  represents  by  appeals 
to  the  churches  for  financial  assistance  from 
parties  independent  of  our  connection,  and  for 
projects  of  secondary  consequence  compared 
with  the  great  obligations  resting  on  our 
church  to  the  work  doing  in  the  foreign  field, 
the  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  who  presented  the  following  minute  which 
was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on 
March  5th : 

To  the  Pastors  and  Sessions : 

Dear  Brethren :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  is  ever  enlarging,  and  that  this  work 
must  depend  for  its  financial  support  upon  the 
loyalty  and  liberality  of  the  Church,  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  would  respectfully 
urge  Pastors  and  Sessions  to  exercise  a  wise 
discrimination  in  allowing  the  cause  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  to  be  presented  in  their  pulpits 
by  persons  not  identified  with  the  work  of  our, 
own  church.  The  Board  feels  constrained  to 
take  this  action  because,  to  say  nothing  of 
certain  cases  where  monies  raised  ostensibly 
for  Mission  purposes,  have  been  turned  to  pri¬ 
vate  uses,  we  fear  that  continually  there  are 
being  diverted  into  other  channels  means 
which  are  sorely  needed  for  the  support  of 
work  which  our  own  church  repeatedly  and 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  has  pledged  itself 
to  support  and  maintain. 

o-  j  D.  W.  McWilliams, 
Signed  j  g 

Attest,  Benj.  Labareb. 


NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

104  W.  BBth  St..  March  93,  1804. 

Xtear  Sir; 

Having  used  the  Electropoise  for  some  time  and 
having  received  so  much  benefit  therefrom,  I  feel 
prompted  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  favor.  I  do 
this  in  hopes  that  it  may  come  to  the  notice  of 
some  of  my  friends  or  some  one  else  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  rheumatism,  and  induce  them  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

I  have  suffered  from  Sciatica,  neuralgia  of  the 
nerves,  etc.,  which  medicine  failed  to  cure.  I  was 
advised  hy  a  friend  to  try  the  Electropoise,  and  its 
effects  have  been  marvelous. 

My  wife  has  used  the  Electropoise  also,  and  has 
bc^n  so  much  benefited  that  she  joines  me  in  prais¬ 
ing  it,  and  wishing  you  the  success  that  such  a 
glorious  instrument  deserves. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  C.  PiTTENGER. 

(Cashier  of  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club) 

The  Electropoise  is  a  scientific,  simple,  safe,  sure, 
easily  applied  Home  Cure  for  Disease  without 
medicine.  No  shock  or  other  inconveniences,  not  a 
battery  or  belt.  Our  book  tells  all  about  it,  and 
we  will  mail  you,  if  you  wish  it. 

ELECTROLIBRATION,  CO., 

345  4th,  Ave.,  New  York. 


For  Dyspepsia  and  Exhaustion. 

Use  Horaford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says  : 
“  I  have  met  with  the  greatest  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement 
of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems,  causing  de¬ 
bility  and  exhaustion.” 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


The  Evangelist  to  Its  Readers. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 


Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special  service  in¬ 
augurated  by  The  Evangelist  which  may  be  of  great  aid  to 
you  and  those  associated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  center  of  business  New  York, 
the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  articles  used  in  the  conduct  of 
churches,  Sunday-schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and 
accurate  and  prompt  information  regarding  all  such  articles  is 
w'ithin  easy  reach.  This  we  place  at  your  command.  For 
instance : — 

Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons  want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by  the  strongest 
New  York  Churches;  the  latest  ideas  in  church  organization, 
decoration,  or  equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for  study  use  or  pul¬ 
pit  reading;  methods  of  lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating 
churches;  Communion  .sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware,  cost, 
new  designs,  etc. ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or  unfer¬ 
mented,  its  cost,  keeping,  etc. ;  the  latest  books  on  religious 
topics,  their  character  or  cost;  stationery  or  job  printing; 
stained  glass  windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading-desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cush¬ 
ions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small,  or 
anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist  and  information  will  be  given  you 
promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build  or  remodel  a 
church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage  any  site  you  may 
have  under  consideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light  and  ventilation,  how'  other  churches  raise  money, 
how  they  manage  their  church  debts,  of  the  newest  devices 
of  bonding  church  debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees 
of  a  church,  how'  best  to  advertise  the  services  and  to  give 
them  proper  publicity,  etc.?  The  EVANGELIST  will  give  them 
practical  information  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  best  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Org^anist  or  Choir  Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  voluntaries,  preludes, 


offertories,  chants.  Scripture  sentences  or  selections  from  the 
oratorios  j  of  new  motors,  gas,  water  or  electric ;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the  musical  service^ 
If  so,  have  him  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-school  Superintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in  Sunday-school 
work,  seats,  black-boards,  maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books, 
cards,  cantatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  librar¬ 
ies,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library  cards,  librarians’ 
records,  superintendents’  records,  etc.?  If  so,  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  will  be  supplied  by  The  EVANGELIST. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for  Home  or  Foreign 
Missionary  meetings,  sewing  circles,  pastors’  aid  societies, 
church  entertainments  or  other  agencies  of  church  w'ork?  If 
so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist  and  the  reply  will  be 
prompt. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids  for  Christian 
Endeavor  workers.  King’s  Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brother¬ 
hoods  or  other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges,  cards, 
books,  etc.?  If  so,  have  them  write  to  The  Evangelist  as 
to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  church,  whether  sub¬ 
scribers  or  not,  should  avail  themselves  freely  of  this  service. 
No  one  need  hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to  the  paper  to  be 
a  medium  between  its  readers  and  the  business  public. 
Whether  relating  to  materials,  prices  or  current  customs,  in¬ 
formation  will  be  accurate,  unbiased  and  practical.  There 
is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so  far  as  The  Evangelist 
is  concerned.  At  times,  information  may  be  required  which 
calls  for  outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs  or 
architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a  report  to  that  effect 
will  be  made  before  any  expenditure  is  incurred. 

Address  Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Information  Bureau. 
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Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 


The  Century  Co. 

>'KW  lOBK. 

Tke  Pharaok*  of  tkc  Boada^r  aad  tke  Exo- 
das.  By  the  Rev.  Obarles  8.  RnbiosnD, 
D.D..  LL.D.  20u  pages,  cloth,  SI-00; 

pai>er,  SO  ceota.  Seventh  edition. 

The  latest  di-covered  (acts  and  dednc- 
tioos  regarding  the  Pharaohs. 

Some  Straan  Comers  of  Oar  Coaatrjr.  By 
Charles  F.  Lammis.  12mo,  SSO  pages, 
cloth,  $1  SO.  Second  Edition. 

A  book  for  boys  and  girls  describing  the 
wonders  of  the  sonthwest.  Illustrated. 
The  Cosmopolis  City  Clab.  By  Washing¬ 
ton  Ulndden.  author  of  "Burning  Ques¬ 
tions  ”  tc.  12010,  135  pages,  SI.OO.  Des¬ 
cribing  the  organization  and  work  of  an 
ideai  (sod  practical)  club,  whose  object 
was  the  puriflcetion  of  city  politics. 

Tke  Pablle  Sdiool  System  of  the  L'aited 
States.  By  Dr.  .F.  M.  Rice.  12nio,  300 
pages,  cloth.  S1.S0. 

A  remarkahle  volume,  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  public  schools  of  thirty-six  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

RET.  DR.  MILLER’S  BOOKS. 

Silent  Times.  A  book  to  help  in  reading 
tbe  Bible  into  life.  16mo,  cloth,  white 
back,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  white  and  gold,  full 
gi  t.  $1  25.  Levant  morocco,  $2  SO. 

Making  the  Most  of  Life.  A  book  to  stim- 
ulaie  tbe  reader  to  earnest  and  worthy 
living.  16mo.  cloth,  white  bac..  gilt  top. 
$1.00;  white  and  gold,  full  gilt,  $1.^. 
Levant  morocco,  $2.S0. 

Tke  Every  Day  of  Life.  Dedicated  to  those  < 
who  want  to  grow  better.  16mo.  cloth.  I 
white  back,  idit  too,  $1.00;  white  and  | 
gold,  full  gilt,  $1  2S.  Levant  morocco,  i 
$2.50. 

Glimpses  Through  Life’s  Windows.  Selec-  i 
tious  from  Dr.  Miller’s  writings  arranged 
by  Evalena  I.  Fryer.  lOmo.  ornamental 
binding,  with  portrait,  76  cents. 

Girls:  Faalts  and  Ideals.  Ornamental 
white  binding,  85  cents 

Toaag  Men:  Faalts  and  Ideals.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  white  binding,  3.5  cents. 


Houshton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTON.  MANS. 

Fdwin  P.  Whipple.  Essays  and  Reviews 
(two  vols ). 

Literature  and  Life. 

Character  and  Characteristic  Men. 
Success  and  its  Conditions. 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 
Outlooks  on  Society,  Literature  and  Pol¬ 
itics. 

American  Literature  acd  Other  Papers. 
Recollections  of  Eminent  Men.  With  a 
Portrait  and  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  C 
A.  Bartol.  9  volumes,  crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  $1.50  each ;  the  set,  $13.50. 

"We  hold  that  Edwin  P.  Whipple  is  one 
of  the  most  subtle,  discriminating  and  pro¬ 
found  of  critics.”— The  Spectator  (London). 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co,  j 

CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Manaal  of  Biblical  Geography.  A  Text; 
Book  on  Bibie  History.  Especially  pre- 1 
par^  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Teach-  j 
rrs  of  the  Bible  and  for  Sunday-school ; 
Instruction,  containing  Maps,  Plans,  Re- 
view  Chaits,  Colored  Diagrams,  and  il- j 
lustrated  with  accurate  views  of  the! 
Principal  Cities  and  Localities  known  to  I 
Bible  Histery.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut. 
D.U.,  Associate  Editor  Interi  atiotal 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Commentary ;  8u  : 
perintendent  of  Normal  Department 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  etc  With  an 
Introd uctlon by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D., , 
Hupei intendent  of  Instruction  Chan-: 
tanqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  < 
etc.  Leatherette  binding,  $2.75. 

Sweden  and  the  Swedes.  By  William  Wid-  ■ 
gery  Tbooias,  Jr..  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenlpotentiiiry  of  the 
United  iMates  to  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Large  8vo.  150  pages,  328  illustrations. 
Cloth.  $5.U0;  half  morocco,  M.SO:  full 
morocco,  $9.00.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 

The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
with  exhaustive  notes  by  Mrs.  I.  L.  Han 
ser.  300  pages.  Cloih.  gold  side-stamps, 
$l..50;  half  morocco.  $2.50. 

“A  task  which,  when  one  thinks  of  it. 
one  must  wonder  was  not  undertaken  be¬ 
fore,  has  been  success' ully  performed  by 
Mrs-  I.  L.  Hauser.”— Lttcrarp  World,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

New  Pocket  Atlas.  Revised  to  recent  date. 
Containing  171  pages.  39  full-page  colored 
maps;  21  double  page  colored  mnp!<;  80 
pages  btatisilcal  reading  matter.  .'^bx714 
inches  in  size.  Bound  in  flexible  cover 
in  imitation  of  leather.  25  cents. 


rieming  H.  Revell  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  TORONTO. 


Sermon  Notes.  By  C.  H.  Snurgeon.  A 
Selection  from  Outlines  of  Disconrsea 
delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
4  vols.,  in  box,  12mo,  cloth,  $4.00. 

Vol.  1.  Oenesis  to  Proverbs.  $1,00. 

Vol.  2.  Ecclesiastes  to  Malachi.  $1  00. 
Vcl.  3.  Matthew  to  Acts.  $1.00. 

Vol,  4.  Homans  to  Revelations.  $1.IX). 

"The  title  ‘Notes’  implies  only  tbe  bones 
of  tbe  skeleton,  and  to  those  who  believe 
that  sermons  are  dry,  what  must  the 
skeleton  be.  Well,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
recommend  these  skeletons,  even  to  tbe 
laity,  for  every  bone  suggests  and  supplies 
its  appropriate  tissue.’’— Die  Emngeligt, 
New  York. 

Charles  H.  Spnraeon.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additional  Chapter  on  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Illness  and  Death.  Bv  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  a 
graduate  of  the  Pastor’s  College.  12mo, 
cloth.  $1.00. 

“It  gives  a  very  good  view  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  work  and  of  himself  as  a  man  at 
different  periods  of  his  life  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  work.”— Die  ChrUttian  Advocate. 
New  YorR. 

John  Kraneth  HarkcBzIe,  Medical  Mission¬ 
ary  to  <  ibina ;  witn  the  story  of  the  First 
Chinese  Hospital,  by  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Bry¬ 
son.  With  portrait.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“Tbe  book  will  take  a  notable  place 
among  tbe  records  of  those  lives  with 
whose  fragrance  the  world  is  being  per¬ 
fumed  in  theso  later  days  of  Christian  Ad¬ 
vancement.’"— Die  (HUloiik. 


READ  ABOUT 
"A  HELPFUL  SERVICE  ' 
On  Page  27. 


HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE 

MAY 


DR.  FIELD’S 

“Open  Letters’*  to  Ingersoll. 

These  letters,  reprinted  with  additions,  from  the 
North  American  Review,  can  be  had  in  neat  pamph¬ 
let  form,  for  ten  cents,  postpaid,  on  application  to 

The  Evangelisty 

33  Union  Square. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  UHGEST  COLLECTIOH  OF  MEW  MHl 
SECOMD-HMMO  BOOKS  IM  THE  UHlKEHSi 
At  a  ^reat  reduction  from  PablisherB*  prlcM 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  dt 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  OA1AZ.OOUB  FMHM. 

LECGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

-3d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park  NEW  YORD 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  “  <3 real  Rock  Island 
Roate  ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Wratem  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  In  the  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Hi  8.  Oth  St,  Philadelphia; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
Dist.  Pasa.  Aft,  1 1 1  H.  Oth  St.  Philadelphia. 

'*1.  Route.” 


Don’t  Worry  Voarself 

and  don’t  worry  the  baby ;  avoid  both  unpleasant  condi¬ 
tions  by  giving  the  child  pure,  digestible  food.  Don’t 
use  solid  preparationa  Nature  Intended  iufanU  should 
be  raised  on  milk.  The  OaU  Borden  Elagle  Condensed 
Milk  is  the  safest  solution  of  tbe  problem. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square,  New  York. 


HENRY  H.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  pot-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clnbe  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

Tbe  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  mouths  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Bctbscribers  who  change  their  address  sbonld  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  tbe  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  noticea,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 
Box  2830,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Pott-ofiee  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


THE  LEOEND  ON  TOVK  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
abel.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  th2 
date  to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  eee  if  anything  is  due 
The  Evamoeust.  If  so  pleaee  remit  the  amount  to 
Tbe  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Evangelist  for  *94. 

On  the  First  of  January  The  Evangelist  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  Company,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Field  retaining  the  majority  interest  and 
the  editorship  but  having  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  tbe 
conn  try.  Tbe  paper  has  been  also  enlarged,  and 
enriched  by  new  Departments,  and  other  features, 
which  will,  it  trusts,  make  it  more  useful  than  ever 
to  tbe  coming  generation. 


166  Paget;  62  IMutlraliont. 

My  First  Visit  to  New  England.  By 
VV’ii.i.iAM  Dkan  IloiVKLLS.  First  Piirt  With 
6  ilUistratiuns. 

The  Exiles.  .4  Story.  By  Richako  Har- 
DiNiJ  Davis.  Willi  3  Illustrations  by  T.  iiE 
TllUl.STRfP. 

The  Chastisement  of  the  Qnalla  Bat- 
tooans.  By  Eikiak  Stanton  Maclay. 
With  7  llliisti  atioiis  by  T.  dk  Thclstritp. 

The  Miracle  of  Tisha  Hofnagle.  A 
Story.  By  R.  C.  V.  Mkykrs.  With  4  Illus¬ 
trations  by  W.  T.  Smkdi.ey. 

The  Advent  of  Spring.  By  Mark  W, 
Hakrinoton.  With  ti  Maps. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal.  A  Story.  By 
Jamrs  Lank  Allkn.  I’.irt  1.  With  4  Il¬ 
lustrations  by  Ai.bkrt  K.  Stern  kr. 

Pecuniary  Independence.  By  Jinks 

Hknri  Browne. 

At  Cheniere  Caminada.  A  Story.  By 

(iRACK  Kino. 

A  Note  of  a  Philogynist.  A  Story.  By 

Marrion  Wii.cox. 

A  Little  Journey  in  Java.  By  Frederic 
M.  Burr.  With  ti  lllusti-ations. 

A  Kinsman  of  Red  Cloud.  A  Story.  By 
Owen  Wistku.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
Fukderic  Remington. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  (i86l).  By 
Anna  C.  Brackktt. 

The  End  of  an  Animosity.  A  Story. 
By  li.  Clarkson. 

The  Relations  of  Life  to  Style  in 
Architecture.  By  Thomas  Hastings. 

Trilby.  A  Novel.  By  Gkorgk  nii  Maitrier. 
Part  V.  Witli  13  lliiistrations  by  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

Poems  by  Thomas  Bailey  ALiinicn  (witli  il- 
lustration)  and  Ciiarlottk  Fiske  Bates. 

Editor’s  Study.  By  Charles  Dcdlet 
Warner. 

Editor’s  Drawer  contains  an  illnstrated 
story  by  Rittii  McEnkry  Stuart  and  other 
hiimoi'ons  Sketches  and  Illustrations. 

Literary  Notes.  By  Laurence  Hutton. 

Xow  Ready 
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Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  materials* 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 

“  ANCHOR  ••  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY"  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY  ••  (Louisville). 


•  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

•  BEYMER-BAUMAN  “  (Pittsburgh). 
‘  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

‘  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York). 
‘COLLIER  ”(St.  Louis). 

•  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 
‘DAVIS^HAMBERS”  (PitUburgh). 

•  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
•FAHNESTOCK"  (Pittsburgh). 


•  JOHN  T  .LEWIS  at  BROS.  CO.”  (Phlla.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  “(St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“UNION”  (New  York). 


If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  loads  with  National  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  coior  to  25  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


HOW  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  DO  IT!  ! 

The»6tpuoiui  wer*  iDMie  up  espeojtiy  f  rtheWorld'i  I'air  trmd^,  by  W 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  Ltd.,  • 

and  were  Wife  on  their  hands.  In  order  i  •  di'*|“' e  f-riheiii  QuiCkly  A 
wjirvakethUnnheArdof offer.  SQUVCNIR  tPOQNS,  ▼ 

alter  dmue-ruffet*  size  COIN  81JLVWFIai^£I».  L 

with  O0I«D  PLATED  BOWI*8.  each  tp<>on  repreeeiiting  a  W 
different  Duddin^  of  ihe  World's  Fair.  The  handles  ate  finely  V 
chased,  showing  t  ead  of  Columbus,  a.  d  ditea  1403*1893  end  % 
wording  **World*8  Fair  City. 'They  are  crenuine  works  of  a 

art.inaking  one  of  the  finest  suUYenir  eoilcctioi:s  ever  ittoduced.  A 
Bold  duriiyr  the  Fn  ir  for  S9  CO ;  wo  n<»w « ffer  the  balance  of  ▼ 
this  stock  at  ONli'7  99c.  bent  in  elegant  plash  line  case  pmparly  A 
packed  and  exprese  prepaid  to  any  address.  Pustal  Note,  or  ^ 

^r^a^Y«_Moneyeheerfally  refunded  if  roodsare  sot  as  represented*  0 


LEOlt ARD  iru  CO..S0I0  AgenU.neptUfiS.  SO  AdOMs  8t..  (1ile«to,  111. 

ol  New  York,  hat  to  say  In  their  issue  of  Rarch  22, 1 894: 

_ _ _re  that  the**  who  arad  for  tbm  will  be  ezeerdiaslj  (rradSrd  te  recelr*  eoch  dainty  aad 

of  the  World’s  Pair  aa  three  epooas  are.  The  l.eoaard  MaeuflectBrlac  Oonpany  will  promptly  and  wlibeitt  qiieeiioo  return  the  taonry 
if  the  epoone  fall  to  giee  ealiafhrtloa.  We  do  bM  brtler^  howew. ^at  they  will  ST^bo  c^Wd  ^.a  t^do 


What  the  “CHRISTIAN  AT  WORK 

'•Tbeeeepoont  hare  heea submitted  to  ut.  and  wo  art 


itotels. 


Delegates  to  the  General 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT. 

Tborougbly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  tor  descrip 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 


Assembly 

in  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  all  points  west 
of  Chicago  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
O.  W.  Ruggles,  Gen’l.  Pass’r.  and  Tick¬ 
et  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  for 
information  of  the  special  train  from 
Chicago,  and  other  points  of  interest. 


MINUTES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  NASSAU. 

The  following  minute  was  nnanimoosly  adopted  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Attica,  N.  Y. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Matter  to  call  to  bis  rest. 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  for  thirty-eight  years  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  in  wareattr,  N.  Y.,  a  beloved  member 
of  this  Presbitery  from  Its  organization;  and  of  the 
original  Hresbytery  of  Genes,  e  River  for  mauy  years 
before  the  re-nnlon,  and  who  has  held  the  office  of  Stated 
Clerk  in  the  two  Presbyteries  consecutively  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years: 

Therefore  Resolved.  I.  That  wbile  bowing  to  the  ts  ill 
of  God  In  removing  an  honored  and  useful  servant  in 
cniiiparatively  tbe  prime  of  life,  we  desiie  asaPivsby- 
teiy,  to  express  oar  high  appreciation  of  his  exemplary 
Christian  character,  bis  eminent  scholarship,  his 
pulpit  ability,  bis  usefulness  to  tbe  church  at  large,  his 
Conscientious  faithfulness  in  every  department  of  Chris- 
liau  work  to  which  he  was  called,  as  sell  as  his  kindli¬ 
ness  of  heart  to  all  tbe  brethren. 

II.  We  desire  also  to  extend  to  the  church  thus  bereft 
of  a  faithful  under  shepherd,  and  especially  to  his  widow 
and  her  family,  our  sincere  sympathy  In  thie.  the  hour 
of  tbeir  sorrow,  praying  the  great  Shepberd  to  af- 
torii  them  tue  comfort  and  conaolalion  of  His  rod  and  His 
staff. 

III.  Resolved  that  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  on 
our  minutes,  and  the  Htated  Clerk  be  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  t  hem  to  the  family  <  f  our  departed  brother  and 
also  to  The  Eangelist.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


DEATHS. 

Davenport.  — At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Tnesday 
April  10,  Elizabeth  W.  Davenport,  daughter  of  tbe  late 
John  A.  Davenport. 

The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  tbe  late  John  A. 
Davenport  formerly  of  this  city,  but  more  recently  of 
New  H.ven  whither  he  removed  on  retiring  from  bnsi- 
ness.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  justly  distin¬ 
guished  Rev.  John  Davenport  the  founder  of  New  Haven. 

During  her  residence  In  New  Haven  for  the  last  forty 
jears  Miss  Davenport  has  been  prominent  in  many 
phi  anthropic  and  religions  efforts  and  she  will  be  especi¬ 
ally  remembered  for  tbe  leading  part  abe  has  taken  in 
recent  years  in  the  work  of  the  Home  for  tbe  Friendless 
and  the  Modern  Rights  Associntlon.  Her  force  of  char¬ 
acter  and  dignity  of  bearing  made  her  an  ornament  to  tbe 
social  circle  in  which  she  moved.  The  steadfastness  of 
her  religious  faith  was  unbroken  to  the  last. 

Rtiobr.  At  Mendham,  N.  J..  on  Friday,  April  6. 1804, 
Mary  S.  wife  of  David  M.  Stiger  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  her  age. 

Interment  ut  Greenwood. 

Ferris.  Entered  into  rest  at  Poona,  March  7,  1804, 
the  Rev.  George  H.  Ferris,  of  Panhala.  India,  in  the 
forty -first  year  of  his  age. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMETERT. 

WOODLAWNSUtionimhWard).  Harlem  Raliroad. 
Office.  No.  190  Eaet  SOd  Street. 


MOTIOBS. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  will  bold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  at  tbe  Chapel  of  tbe  First  Church  (Fifth  Avenue, 
corner  of  lltb  street),  on  Monday,  April  20,  at  10  A.if.  As 
tbe  Presb)  tery  has  taken  order,  that,  during  this  meet¬ 
ing.  it  will  be  constituted  a  Court  for  the  adjudication  of 
a  Complaint,  tbe  Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to  impress 
upon  every  member  tbe  importance  of  btiog  present. 

H.  D.  Alexander,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 


For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  you  to 

Summer.  11.5  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  tbe 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  $40,  $45.  $50.  $.50  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location,  special  rate  for  ail  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  snn  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  tbe 
roof:  snites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Tnrkixh  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  healib  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE400C  nflf  Tfl 

iMmeRaeMOOL  *  otwet. 

F  CHIMES,  Ere.CATiU.06UEaPMCES  FRU 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Buffalo  &  Chicago 

IS  THE 

Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Rates  always  the  lowest.  Buffet  Sleep¬ 
ing-cars  through  without  change  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Half  Rates  for  all  Clergymen. 


For  all  information  address 

F.  J.  MOORE,  General  Agent, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Tbe  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Pr-sbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  SaratCMa,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
Mav  17,  1894,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tbe  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  Rev.  Willis  G.  Craig,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
uniierslgned.  constituting  tbe  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sions,  will  be  present  atthechurch  on  May  17,at  8:80 a.m„ 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wu.  Henrt  Roberts.  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moore.  Permanent  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1894, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  Tbe  Evangelist :  Saratoga  Springs  has  abund¬ 
ant  accommodations.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
{■er  day  have  already  been  engaged  eaougb  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commisaioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  tbe  Boards,  and  all 
within  ten  minutes  walk  of  tbe  church.  Commiseioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them.  _ 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1804. 

All  papers  connected  with  the  business  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  sent,  in  accordance  with  the  Rale, 
to  the  Stated  Clerk. 

Full  particulars  of  tbe  railroad  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  New  York. 
May  17th.  1894,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Koberis,  D.D..  ISM  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Full  particulars  as  toentertainuient  for  Commissioners 
can  be  obtained  by  addiessing  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker, 
D.D.,  133  Circular  Street,  Saratoga.  New  York. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY.  N.  Y., 

MANUrAOTUBE  SUPBRIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  ANO  8CHCCL  BELLS. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
convenes  in  Saratoga  May  17. 

THE  SARATOCIAN 

will  publish  complete  dally  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
as  has  been  its  custom  with  previous  assemblies. 

The  Daily  Sabatooian  sent  post  paid  to  any  address 
during  the  session  of  the  assemblv  for50c.  Subscriptions 
received  at  any  time.  Money  orders,  drafts  and  checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  The  SaRATOOiAN.  Address 
THE  SARATtXJIAN,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


A  VERT  POPULAR  OFEEB. 

A  large  number  of  onr  sabscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  tbe  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  $2.60;  or  the  Atlss  with  a 
year's  snbscriptlon  for  $5.25.  Send  a  postal  for  farther 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN’S  FOBKIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIKTY. 

Tbe  twenty-fourtb  Annual  AB^embly  of  tbe  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Societx  of  tbe  Pres^.yterian  Cburch 
(PbilMclpbia)  will  be  beld  in  tbe  Second  Presbyter  an 
church,  Scranton.  Pa.,  on  April  25,  36,  preceded  by  a 
prayer-meeting  Tuesday  evening.  April  34.  Accordiag 
to  tbe  by-laws:  “One  deletmte  may  be  sent  fiom  each 
Presbyteriai  Society,  each  Auxiliary  Society,  each  Young 
People's  Branch  or  Band.  Christian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  working  with  ns  ate  also  invited  to  send  delegates." 
Among  tbe  missionarie.-  expected  to  be  pie«ent  are  Mrs. 
John  Newton,  India :  Miss  Charlotte  Brown,  Syria;  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Dodd,  slam :  Miss-Gertrude  Bigelow.  Japan,  and 
Mrs.  Wellington  Wnite.  China.  Hev.  G.  W.  Knox  will 
address  tbe  Popular  Meeting  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Missionary  Rally  to  be  beld  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Tbe  usual  reduction  in  fare  by  tbe  certificate  plan  has 
been  secured.  All  persons  on  purchasing  tickets  uiust 
ask  for  a  certificate.  Tuis  must  be  signed  at  the  mestioir 
and  will  entitle  bearer  to  two-tbirds  leduction  on  return 
tickets.  All  persons,  whether  delegates  or  not,  can  avail 
themselves  of  this  reduction.  The  ladies  of  Scranton  ex¬ 
tend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  delegates  who  will  accept 
tbsir  hospitality.  Board  may  be  secured  by  those  deslr- 
iug  it  at  tbe  Wyoming  House,  at  tbe  rate  of  $3.50  and  $3 
per  day.  All  applications  for  board  or  entertainment 
must  be  made,  not  later  than  April  10,  to  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Kirkpatrick.  3^  Monroe  Ave..  Scranton.  Pa. 

L.  E.  MiLX.BR,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  tbe  Brick  Chutcb.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  4  5  and  6.  commencing  Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  the  State  will 

g lease  elect  delegates  and  alternates  tbe  same  as  to 
ynod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock.  Chairman  Rochester  Local  Committee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  wLo  will  also  fninlsb  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chutcb  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Delevates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  Tbe  success  attending  tbe 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro- 
granune  will  be  offered.  Fullerinformstion  will  begiven 
later.  Edward  UirKTTnia  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 


Wanted. — To  loan  money  to  everybody  old  and  young 
on  favorable  terms.  6  per  cent  interest.  Also  a 
Death  Benefit  tot  exceeding  $1,000.  Cost  $1.00.  Send 
stamp  for  particulars  to  Box  130,  Richmond,  Va.  Relia¬ 
ble  agents  wanted.  Mention  this  paper. 


Do  yon  want  a  "Sweet  Home"  at  a  very  moderate 
price  ?  A  charming  homestead,  about  tbe  nicest  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  fine  village  in  New  York  State,  can  be  bad  for 
$5,000,  possibly  a  little  less.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.  Further  particulars  and  photograph  ou  appli¬ 
cation  to  Evangelist. 


Parents  exp^ting  to  travel  during  tbe  summer  may 
leave  their  children  with  an  experienced  kiudermrten 
and  primary  teacher.  Summer  cottage  healthfully 
located.  Application  should  be  made  at  once.  Address 
Miss  E.  care  of  Evangelist. 


Training  School  for  Nurses. — North  Adams  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses.  An  opportunity  for  excellent 
training  it  offered  by  the  North  Adams  Hospital  to  young 
women  desiting  to  follow  tbe  profession  of  nursing. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hdntbr,  North  Adams.  Mass. 


Mt  Dear  Dr.  Ddnn  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  tbe  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  You  have  developed  tbe  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  tbe  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerye  forces  that  tbe  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  tbe  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  38, 1864.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  331  Liex- 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Fitmncial. 


Ag^ainst  Western 
*•  Mortgages, 

have  your  friends 

S  warned  you  ? 

If  so,  what  do  they 
advise  ? 

Our  pamphlet  may 
help  you  do  your  think¬ 
ing.  It  expla  ns  our 
securities  and  is  sent 
free. 

The  Provident 

Triicf  r'rt  45  .Milk  St., 
A  rust  Vi^O*  Boston,  M.ass. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop- 
■  erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


No  1 9  East  1 6th  Street 


New  York. 


Investments. 

To'lnveetors  wao  look  to  tbe  Safety  of  the  Inveetment  rathe 
than  to  high  rates  of  interest  we  offer  •  per  cent,  guarante* 
(arm  and  city  mortgagee  m  ide  la  Montana  and  Waahlngtot 
Interest  seml-annnaL  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  goU 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  clam  of  mortgagei 
Interest  aeml-aannal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  tbe 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  Cltr,  Trustee  tor  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno  • 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President WILLIAM  8.  END,  President  of  the  8U 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  PU^is.  N.  Y. 

Vloe  -  Presidents  :—8IDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Moree  BnUr 
Ing,  New  York  City :  Hon,  MATT.  H.  EIXIS,  Yonken 
N.  Y. 

Secretanr LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  BuUd 
ing.  New  York  Ci^. 

Tressorer  end  Western  Mansger:—  L.  B.  BUNNKLI 
Helena,  Montana. _ 

Counsel Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Govemor  o 
Conncctient.  _ 

New  York  OfBoe :  Morse  Building,  140  —  Street,  Vsv 

York  City. 

Preetdeat’a  OIBoe :  Pine  Plains,  nutcbese  Oo .  N  T. 

Send  fo>  our  new  book,  giving  full  inftmnation  testimonials 
reports  ef  examining  oaniaittees,  etc. 


Danixi.  D.  Lord, 
Samuel.  Sloan, 

James  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  J  A  MBS, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harben  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stores, 
Oeorob  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORR,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  I  lllPTI'f 

ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- XU  »  COmkClll 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlona  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  OpA||s.|T||w 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  lUCo. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
CAnada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill,  of  Exchange  on,  and 
...p  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business.  Residence,  Dock  and 
-4cre  Properties,  both  in  Dnlu  b  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains,  and  maps  to  locatetbeni.  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  thiusaiids  of  dollais  foi  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfactkn,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


LOANS. 


8d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss,  Vloe-Preo 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  I.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

I.enis  6.  Hampton,  AMistaat  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  a 

7  AND  8  PEB  CEJST.  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank.  Dulutb,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor- 
respondeoce.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Dnluth,  Minn. 


IOWA  FARM 

A.CO  FLrC  GrA.  G-SDS. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaneo  millions  In  22  years’  consecutive  bnsl 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

531  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


CIO  nn  in  COR  nn  *  week  can  be  made  working  for  us. 
^  I  A.UU  lU  ww3,UU  Parties  preferred  who  can  furnish 
a  horse  and  travel  through  the  country;  a  team,  though, 
is  not  necessary.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
Men  and  women  of  good  character  will  find  this  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  profitable  employment,  .^oars 
hours  maybe  used  to  good  advantage.  B.  F.  JOHNSON 
&  CO.,  Itth  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


and  C0H00JCS. 


tCHEBMEBHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  S. 

'  Established  1855. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  Yorr. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  vfSISI^n. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses. '  Music  and 
Art.  Piinted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  ROCRErELLEB, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn, 

William  H.  Macy,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Franr  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
Gboroe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 
WILLIAM  E.  SMITH.  Financial  Agent, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

HANOVER  REAITY  GUARANn  CO., 

10  WAIX  ST.,  N.  Y.  -  CAPITAI.,  633,000.00 

REAL  '’■•0'’«TI^|lNl^gBXfcANTEED  I 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIVERSIDE  DRrVT;. 

85th  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 

UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  Other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.’  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  The  Evangelist,  the  Facnlty  of  Eb’ince- 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  Informatinn  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal, 


NewJbbsby  Lawrenceville 
LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  G.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  800.  ; 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

For  cata'ogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


PBESEBYE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS.'^. 

Now  that  ThB  EvanCblist  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  sf  keeping  a  file  in  tbe  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
I  prepaid.  Address  The  EVAXOELim,  P.  O.  Box  2380,  New 
York  city. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


O’NEILL’S 


We  call  particular  attention  to  our  dit- 
teient  lines: 

In  Covert  Cloths—  Brown,  Tan  and 
Gray— 1^22.00  to  $55;  ready-made  troiu 
our  own  workroom,  or  they  wil  1  be  made 
to  order  at  short  notice  lor  the  same 
price. 

Whiiicord  Suits,  $28,  $35,  $40,  $42, 
and  $55. 

Outing  Suits  in  Covert  Cloth— all  Col¬ 
ors— $16.00  to  $18.00. 

Outing  Suits  in  Serge— Blue  and  Black 
—Cutaways,  Blazers  and  Coats,  $11, 
$15,  $17,  $18,  $22,  $25.  $28,  and  $32, 
according  to  style  and  finish. 

In  the  same  department.  Coats,  Jack¬ 
ets,  Capes,  and  all  varieties  of  Spring 
Wraps,  at  most  moderate  prices. 


6TH  AVE.,  20TH  TO  2 1ST  ST. 

ARE  OFFERING 

A  CHOICE  COLLECTION 

LADIES,  MISSES'  and  CHILDREN’S 

Untrimmed  Hats 

In  Mixed  and  Fancy  Bvalds, 

Milans,  Chips,  and  Neapolitans, 

Exclusive  Shapes,  All  Colors. 


6TH  AVE„  20TH  TO  2 1ST  ST 


NEW  YORK 


Book  Buyers  who  are  bewildered  by  the  rtumber  o 
books,  new  and  old,  will  be  greatly  helped  in  making 
a  selection  by  consulting  the  announcements  on  page 
28,  under  the  head  of  “Books  of  Tested  Value,"  where 
will  be  found  an  interesting  selection  of  the  best 
reading  of  the  day. 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


Is  our  Tourist  Bleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  Sau  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  6.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  230  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis, 
New  England  and  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  206 
Washington  Ht..  BosUtn. 

A.  B.  FARNSWORTH, 

Cenj  Eastern  Pass...Agt. 

230  Broadway,  New  York. 


fifty-ninth  YEAH, 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  caiefally  selecte.*,  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FKA.NKLTN  COLE,  A.M., 


DBMPSKY  & 

CARROLL. 

Art  Stationers, 

fJXlONT  SQVARB; 
NEW  YORK. 


n  inn  nr  Personally  conducted  parties  through 
tUnUl  t  Europe.  Fifth  season.  Special  ad van- 
kwiiwi  k  tages.  For  Itineraries  iritn  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address  Mrs.  M.  A.  Crosuy,  Springfield,  Mass. 


John  cattnach. 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

786  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attention  to 

THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
superior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Itineraries  to  Eldwln  Jones,  183  Putnam  av 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  S330  upwards:  all  expenses.  S< 
June,  July.  FaU  Tour  to  HOLT  LAND. 


HOUSE 


European  Summer  Tours 

Under  Experienced  Lendership  of 
Rev.  W.  N.  Ackley. 

90  I  Spain,  Ita^.  Switserland,  Germany.  Holland, 
o  Belgium,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 
,SO  For  fall  itlDeraries  address 

Rev.  W.  N.  ACKLEY,  Warren,  R.  I. 


Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Camphorwood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Fddy  Beirigerators. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

Thkrb  Is  one  remedy  you  can  try  without  danger  of 
humbug.  Send  to  H.  G.  Colman,  Chemist,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  package  of  bis  catarrh  cure.  His  only 
mode  of  advertising  is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage 
cents.  Judge  for  yourself.  Mention  this  paper 


Europe,  Holy  Land,  California,  New  Mexico,  Floridiu 
etc.  Select  party  May  12,  “Fulda.”  Ezcnrsiona  and 
individual  tickets.  Choicest  berths  all  Jiaeo.  Tonrlat 
Gazette  fr*-e.  H.  GAZE  A  SONS,  113  B'way.  N.  Y.  (l^t. 
1814.)  Official  Ticket  Agts  Chief  Trunk  IJnes. 


'|?TT'Df\Dl?  Scotland  to  Switzerland,  fitb  Party. 
EiUfkOg  Iky  BMtand  Cheapest  Tonr,  StTS— 63T5. 

Ehctcnsion  to  Italy.  In  Oct  to  PALanuiB  and  Egypt. 
Enquire  of  Rev.  Wx.  J.  Pick,  M.D.,  Corona,  (L.I.)  N.  T 


XUM 


The  Evangelist  5.  S.  Library. 

THE  100  BEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

All  want  to  know  what  the  books  are. 

Every  Sunday-School  should  have  them 


®  The  Sunday-School  Library’  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  of  the  School.  Many 
^  thousands  of  children  have  no  books  to  read  other  than  those  offered  by  the  Sunday-School.  It  is, 
^  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  of  the  best  possible  character. 

i  What  are  the  100  Best  Sunday-School  Books? 

To  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  The  Evangelist  invites  the  Library 
Committee,  or  persons  having  in  charge  the  selection  of  books,  of 

Every  Presbyterian  5unday-5chool  in  the  United  States 

^  to  send  to  The  Evangelist  a  list  of  loo  books,  which  each  committee,  as  the  result  of  its  reading  and 
'45  experience  considers  the  best  for  Sunday-School  Scholars  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  years,  whether 
^  in  their  library  or  not. 

^  The  list  must  state  the  name  of  the  Sunday-School,  or  of  the  church  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
^  the  town  or  city,  with  the  county  and  state,  and  be  signed  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  per 
^  son  sending  it. 

®  It  must  give  the  exact  title  of  100  books  in  the  English  language,  with  the  name  of  the  author. 
^  Printed  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

^  The  lists  must  be  mailed  to  The  Evangelist  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June  next. 

0  The  lists  will  be  carefully  compared,  and  the  100  books  which  shall  be  named  upon  the  greatest  num- 

^  ber  of  lists  will  constitute 


The  Evangelist  Prize  Sunday=School  Library 


A  LIBRARY  FREE 


®  To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  largest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
^  we  will  send  The  Evangelist  Library  complete,  or  100  volumes,  substituting  for  such  of  the  100  Best 
®  Books  as  the  Sunday-School  may  already  have,  an  equal  number  of  other  books,  which  shall  stand  next 
^  highest  upon  the  lists. 

^  To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  next  largest  nurhber  of  the  icxd  Best 
®  Books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as  the  Sunday-School  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

^  To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists  appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
^  we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of  the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

1  It  is  desirable  to  elicit  every  form  of  preference  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
«  large  and  broad  concensus  of  opinion. 

1  Send  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 


EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CGHPANY 

DECKER  BUILDING,  .-. 


Address 


33  Union  Square 


t 
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